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PREFACE. 



Thb cUef part of the following pages was written ia 
Madagascar. It was my habit, whether travelling or resid- 
ing in one place, to note down, generally at the close of 
the day, the impressions produced by the novel or attract- 
ive objects I might have met with, or the information I 
might have gathered from the people. This record of daily 
occurrences was from time to time sent home in the form 
of journal letters ; and from these letters chiefly the fol- 
lowing narratives have been prepared. 

More than twenty years have elapsed since the last Eng- 
lish missionaries left Madagascar, and during this period 
religious changes of the most decisive nature, and events 
of the highest and most sacred character, have occurred 
among the people. The imperfect, and, at times, conflict- 
ing accounts of these events received in England indicated 
the desirableness of a personal visit. Such visit has been 
made, and was, there is every reason to believe, welcome 
to the government and people of Madagascar ; while its 
results, it is hoped, will prove satisfactory to their friends in 
this country. The visit proposed by Mr. Cameron and my- 
self was one of friendship to the queen and people, not an 
official religious mission, though no objects were so deeply 
interesting to us as the religious state of the people. For 
observing this, ample opportunities were afforded ; and on 
this subject I received much valuable information from the 
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people themselTes; part of it exceedingly painful, on 
account of the sufferings it made known, the rest, though 
highly satisfactory and full of hope, I have not, for obvi- 
ous reasons, included in the narrative of my visits. The 
profession of Christianity is not permitted by the present 
government of Madagascar, and statements acceptable and 
interesting to ourselves might affect injuriously good men 
in a country where civil and religious liberty does not 
exist, where it is contrary to law for a man even to leave 
his oounfry without permission from the government, and 
where the most cruel death I heard of on the coast had 
been inflicted on men who had attempted to quit the 
country without leave from their superiors. 

As a friendly visitor from England, I was kindly . 
received by the queen and all classes of the people ; and 
nothing could exceed the hospitality and attention shown 
me on the coast, during my journeys, and at the capital. 
I have described the novel and often singularly beautiful 
aspects of the country through which I passed, and the 
chief incidents of my visits, as they occurred, leaving my 
readers to form their own opinions of the character of the 
people, their resources, and present civilisation; which 
would advance much more rapidly, and develop itself far 
more satisfactorily, were the people not so frequently 
harassed by threatening rumors of invasion from a foreign 
power. The accounts comprised in the following pages of 
my intercourse with the people, especially with the young 
prince, the queen's son, and the heir to the throne, for 
the preservation of whose valuable life the affectionate 
anxieties of the people are at times intensely excited, will, 
I most sincerely trust, increase the interest felt in the 
people of Madagascar, and particularly in the young prince 
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-\ penonally, by Ae Bngikh generally, md mwe espedblly 
by the religions portioiiB of the community. 

The language and physical character of the people fre- 
quently Buggested attractiTe ethnological inquiriee, and 
the new and beautiful plants which I met with in the 
forests or plains not only afforded much gratification at 
the time, but hare enabled me to add a few specimens of 
some that are highly esteemed as rare and curious to those 
ahready eultintted in England. Besides those which are 
described, I haye, since the followmg sheets were printed) 
been informed by Sir W. J. Hooker that among the 
oufirandra which I brought over, there has recently been 
found a second species, the Ouvirandra BemierianOj bear- 
• • ing delicately rose-colored flowers. This new species Sir 
W. J. Hooker has described and figured recently in the 
<< Botanical Magaiine." 

The map is reduced firom the outline of the late Com- 
modore Owen*s survey. 

I am indebted to photography for the chief part of the 
illustrations of the volume. The difiiBirent portraits, some 
of which exhibit remarkable heads, are all from photo- 
graphs taken in the country. Several of the views, as 
well as the representations of a number of trees and plants, 
were obtained by the same means, or from sketches made, 
with one or two exceptions, while the objects were before 
me. The ouvirandra was drawn from a plant brought to 
this country ; and I beg to return my sincere thanks to 
the proprietors of « Knight's Museum of Animated Na- 
ture," for the use of three illustrations of subjects of 
Natural History. 

In my remarks on the native language, I have made 
use of the grammars of Messrs. Baker and Griffiths, but 
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moni espeoiallj of a valaable paper on the language 
kindly furnished for me some years ago by the late Bev. 
J. J. Freeman. 

I also avail myself of the present opportunity to ao- 
knowledge my obligations to Sir W. J. Hooker and Dr. 
Lindley, for the useful suggestions whioh they kindly 
offered, in directing my attention, previous to my depart- 
ure from England, to the botanical treasures which Mada- 
gascar was known to contain. Nor would I omit on this 
occasion to express my grateful sense of the hospitality 
and kindness of His Excellency Sir James Higginson, 
Governor of Mauritius at the time of my visit, to General 
Sutherland and General Hay, the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Eelsey, the Btev. J. Le Brun, and Messrs. I'Estrange, as 
well as that of other friends in Mauritius and at the Gape 
of Qooi Hope. 

The kindness evinced by these friends was not only 
gratifying to myself personally, as a stranger among 
them, but also highly encouraging as an expression of 
the deep interest folt in the welfare of the people to whom 
my visits were directed. W. E. 

Hoddesden, October, 1858. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Bri«f liiitorleal Introdaetioiu— Treaty between the Bngliih sad MalefMy for 
the Abolition of the SUre-tnide. — Introdoetion of uiefnl Arta, Letten , end 
the Knowledge of the Ohriitian Religion. — Death of Raduna.— Prohibition 
of Religions Teaehing.— Departore of the MiBaionariea.— Funioh andEngUah 
Attack on Tamatave. — Severe Penecntion of the Christianf. — Conyenion of 

^ the Princes. — Departure of the Author from Ei^land for Madagascar. — 
Voyage to St Vincent's. — Ascension. — The Cape of Good Hope. — Public 
Rejoicings at Cape Town. — The School-children's Feasts — Last Sunday on 
board the " Indiana."— ArriTal at Port Louii.— Reportf of the eontlnMd 
Sofieringi of the Chrittiaaf in Madagaaear. 

The Island of Madagascar, extendiDg over an area larger than 
tfiat of Great Britain and Ireland combined, and inhabited bj 
more than three millions of people, has at different periods attracted 
the notice of the chief maritime nations of Europe, bat, with the 
exception of a short period in the early part of the seventeenth 
oentorj, it is only since our possession of Mauritius, and the sub- 
sequent treaty of friendship and alliance entered into between the 
late king Hadama and the Oovemor of Mauritius in 1817, that 
our own countrymen have given much attention to the island or 
its inhabitants. 

In their treaty with Radama, whom the English chose to regard 
as the supreme ruler of the country, they sought chiefly the 
abolition of the slave-trade, and in order to compensate the king 
and his chiefs for the loss which this measure would entail upon 
them, and to secure their co-operation in rendering it effectual, an 
annual payment was made by the British government to the king. 
This payment consisted partly of ammunition and arms, and men 
were sent to Madagascar to instruct the nadve soldiers in ihe use 

a (17) 
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of fire-arms and in military tactics. To the arms and discipline 
thus supplied, and used with a wanton disregard of human life 
and human suffering, happilj unknown in warfare among civilized 
nations, are to be ascribed much of Radama's success in extending 
the dominion of the Hoyas far beyond the central proYipoe of 
Ankova, its original boundary. Besides the superior arms and 
training thus supplied to the Malagasy soldiers, a number of native 
youths were received on board ships of the British navy, in order 
that they might learn practical seamanship, and be able to act as 
pilots, or to hold other offices under theif own government at the 
several ports of the island ; while others were sent to England for 
education, and instruction in the arts of civilised life. 

Missionaries from the London Missionary Society reached the 
coast of Madagascar in 1818 ; and, after the treaty with the British 
government had been finally jratified in 1820, they proceeded to 
the capital, and were cordially welcomed by the king, who appeared 
still more delighted when they were followed by a number of 
inteUigent men sent out by the same society to instruct the people 
in the practice of many of the most useful arts. The strange ana 
somewhat complex language of the people was acquired by the 
missionaries, who introduced an alphabet into the language, ar- 
ranged its grammar, prepared elementary books, and translated 
the Holy Scriptures into the native tongue. 

In the space of ten years after the settlement of the teachers at 
the capital, not fewer than 10,000 or 15,000 of the natives had 
learned to read, many of them also to write, and a few had made 
some slight progress in English, at the same time that a number 
professed themselves Christians. Within the same period, among 
the 1000 or 1500 youths who had been placed as apprentices under 
the missionary artisans, some had been taught to work in iron^ 
which abounds in the country; others had been trained to be 
carpenters, builders, tanners, curriers, shoemakers, etc. These 
were some of the most satis&otory results of the king's alliance 
with the English, and the settlement of English missionaries in 
his country ; and although the advantage of so sudden and large 
an increase of fire-arms among a people very partiaUy civilized may 
have been questionable, the substituting of legitimate and honor- 
able commerce for the degrading traffic in slaves, the opening of 
a way for frequent and friendly intercourse with foreigners, ihe 
teaching of useful arts^ the introduction of letters; wiUi the know- 
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le^^ of ChriBtiaiiitj by which thii ma followed, will erer oaiue 
the treaty between Sir Robert Farqnhar and the king Radama to 
be regarded aa one of the moat important eyenta in the modem 
hiatory of Madagascar. 

To hiE own people, Badama's reign was one of nnpreoedented 
proeperity, though of eomparatively short duration. He was a 
nder greatly in advance of his time and his people; bat he died 
in the year 1828, at the early age of thirty-six, and the enlighten^ 
ing and humanizing inftiences which were so full of promise for 
the nation appear, in a gfeat measure, to have terminated with his 
life. The amiable and intelligent Prince Rakatobe, eldest son of 
Badama'a eldest sister, was nominated by the king successor to 
the throne, but on the death of Radama he was assassinated, and 
the present ruler was raised to the supreme authority. For a time 
the schools and the religious teaching of the missionaries were 
allowed, but it soon became evident that the policy of the goyem- 
nent was changed. The influence of the idol-keepers, and of the 
npporteia of divination and other superstitions of the country^ 
was soon restored to its former supremacy. In 1835 the profes- 
Bon of the Christian religion by any of the Malagasy was pro- 
hibited ; it was also required that all Christian books should be 
given up to the government, and in 1836 the missionaries and 
their excellent coadjuton, the Christian artisans, departed from 
the ialand. 

Eight or nine years afterward the evasion of the queen's orders 
prohibiting the removal of natives from the ialand greatly irritated 
the Malagasy government, and the application of the native laws 
^ to Europeans residing in Madagascar, as a means of maintaining 
' native authority, gave great offence to the foreign traders at Tam»- 
lave. The latter appealed for aasistance to the English governor 
at Mauritius, and to the French governor at Bourbon ; and in 
June, 1845, one English and two French vessels of war went to 
Tamatave to endeavor to adjust the differencee and disputes exist- 
ing there. Failing to eflbet this by amicable conference, they 
employed force, fired on the people, burned the town, and landed 
and attacked the fort But, though they killed and wounded a 
number of the natives, they were ultimately obliged to retire to 
iheir ships, leaving in the hands of the natives thirteen of theii 
mimbery whoM skulls, aooording to the Malagasy practice, were 
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afterward fixed on poles in front of the fortification wliioh thej 
had assailed. 

This aggression, so deeply to be deplored, produced long and 
serious evils. The government prohibited the exportation of every 
article of native produce ; and the trade in rice and cattle — the 
latter so important to Mauritius and the Isle of Bourbon — was 
thus destroyed ; and notwithstanding the efforts of the English 
admiral Dacres in 1848, and the French admiral Cecile, to restore 
friendly relations between those nations and the Malagasy, all 
amicable intercourse entirely ceased for a period of eight years. 

Long before this interruption of commercial intercourse between 
the natives and foreigners, which it was the interest of both parties 
to maintain, the queen's government had shown its fixed deter- 
mination not only to arrest the progress of Christianity in the 
country, but to destroy it wherever it might appear. Scarcely 
had the missionaries left the capital in 1836, before a number of 
persons, suspected of being Christians, were required to prove 
their innocence by drinking the Tangena, or poison-water, which 
to many of them proved fatal. 

In the following year a considerable number of the people 
were accused of reading religious books and uniting in Christian 
worship. Several of these were severely punished by fine, impri- 
sonment, or unredeemable slavery; and one devoted Christian 
woman, Ra^alama, was put to death. In 1838, Rafaralahy, a 
young man who had accompanied the first Malagasy martyr to 
the place of execution, shared her fate ; and before the close of 
* the year, Rafaravavy, with four of her companions, who subse- 
quently visited England, only saved their lives by escaping from , 
the island. Others wandered from place to place in much suffer- 
ing and imminent peril, often seeking concealment and safety in 
the almost impervious, forests and in the dreary caverns of the 
mountains, until the year 1842, when sixteen of them, while on 
their way to the coast with a view of escaping from the island, 
were betrayed by their guides and taken back to the capital, where 
nine of them were crueUy put to death. 

The effect of these sanguinary proceedings seemed to be the 
very reverse of what the government intended. The attention 
of all classes was thereby drawn to the subject of religion, and the 
eonfidence of many in their idols appeared greatly weakened; 
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wliile tlie Cbristians seemed to be confirmed in their faith by the 
severe ordeal through which it had sustained them. 

Among others over whose minds the pretended power of the 
idols bad ceased to operate was the queen's son, then in his seven* 
teenth year. In 1846, after much conference with some of the 
Christians, this youthful prince was induced to renounce the super- 
stitions of his country. He soon afterward declared himself a 
Christian, and was baptized ; and, whatever may be the extent to 
which be is himself the subject of religious influence, he has ever 
nnce proved a generous, kind, and faithful friend to the Chris- 
tians. Through his influence, and that of others, Ramonja, a 
prince of the highest rank, being the son of the queen's sister, 
was induced to study the Bible, and ultimately to declare his con- 
viction of its truth. This prince publicly identified himself with 
the Christians, and has ever since, through all their fearful 
vicissitudes of peril and sorrow, proved himself one of their most 
efficient and faithful friends, as well as the honorable and con- 
sistent exemplar of their principles; sometimes pleading with 
the queen on their behalf, and setting forth — ^not always without 
something like success — ^Uie exoellenoy and the value of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The sympathy of her son with the Christians, and his adoption 
of their faith, is said to have been exceedingly offensive to the 
queen, who has regarded him as being the victim of the incanta- 
tions or witchcraft of the Christians. This feeling, heightened 
perhaps by unfiivorable representations from the political rivals 
0^ the prince, her son, may have hastened the violent persecu- 
tion which occurred in the year 1849. In this fearful season of 
extreme trial more than 2000 persons were implicated, many 
were subjected to heavy punishments, and eighteen individuals, 
including some of high rank and station, were put to death. It 
was, indeed, a time of the most severe sifUng which the perse- 
cuted Chureh in Madagascar had yet been called to pass through; 
and numbers, as might be expected during such a season, deserted 
from their ranks. On the other hand, scarcely had the fierce- 
ness of their persecutors begun to subside, before others who had 
witnessed the uncomplaining spirit, the patient suffering, and the 
heroic constancy of the Christians, were drawn, notwithstanding 
the prospect of almost inevitable suffering, or death, to seek admis- 
non to dieir fellowship. • 
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Altlumgli since tbe year 1845 there had been bat little com- 
maDicatioQ with Madagascar, yet, wheDever opportuQity offered, 
iDterooarse had been maintained between the natives in the island 
and their fellow-sufferers in exile at Manritins. In 1852 aceounts 
were received from parties residing in Madagascar, that political 
and other favorable changes were in progress. 

The London Missionary Society, by whom these accoonts were 
received, justly deeming them too important to be disregarded, 
judged it most expedient, in the first instance, to seek further 
information by specific inquiries on the spot. This ultimately 
led to the visits since paid to that country, as well as to South 
Africa, some of the chief incidents of which are narrated in the 
following pages. 



Early in the year 1853 I was invited, together with Mr. 
Cameron, then residing at the Cape of Good Hope, to proceed to 
Madagascar, on a visit of friendship, in order to ascertain, as far 
as practicable, the actual state of the people and the views of the 
government. 

The people of Madagascar were well known to Mr. Cameron, 
and they had long been subjects of great interest to myself, not 
only on account of their own peculiar circumstances^ but from 
their resemblance, in many respects, to the South Sea Islanders, 
among whom, in my early years, I had spent an eventful portion 
of my life. I was consequently not unwilling to devote my best 
energies to a work which to many earnest minds appeared fhLught 
with hopeful promise^ 

On the 14th of April, 1858, I embarked at Southampton, on 
board the fine iron screw steamship Indiana, of 1800 tons burden; 
and in the afternoon of the following day, having taken in our 
mails at Plymouth, we stood out to sea. The evening became 
cold and cloudy, but many of my fellow-passengers remained on 
deck until a late hour, watching the varied objects of interest on 
the land, till the shadows of evening, spreading over cliff and cove, 
concealed i)m idtore and all beyond it from our view. 

My own thoughts and feelings were very different from those 
with which, in early life, I had, when sailing over the same 
course, looked, as I supposed, for the last time on England and 
all its highly-prised and fondly-cherished associations; and I 
sought afresh to commit myself, and all connected with me, to 
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His diTine proteotion wbose goodness had been hitherto bo con- 
itantly enjoyed. 

The wind in the commencement of our Toyage was light, bnt 
we felt no discouragement on that acconnt, as we found by noon 
on the first day that we had trayersed the space of 206 miles. 
The breese soon became more favorable, and for the first seven 
days of oar passage we sailed about 240 miles each day without 
the aid of steam ; and when the wind ceased we were propelled 
it about the same rate by steam alone. This was my first voyage 
ro an ocean steamer of snch dimensions ; and when the water was 
tolerably smooth the engine-room became a place of great attrac- 
tion to me, where the wonderful adjustment of the vast machinery 
•od the exact and easy working of the whole, notwithstanding 
the motion of the sea, often excited intense admiration. Our 
chief engineer, an intelligent young Scotchman, told me that 
when using full steam force the engine-fires consumed thirty tons 
of coal per day, that the screw made 8540 revolutions in the hour, 
that each single revolution of the screw propelled our unwieldy 
iron vessel nineteen feet through the water, and that in ordinary 
weather our usual speed was nine or ten mUes an hour. Un- 
interrupted progress was not the only advantage of our voyaging 
b a steamship ; sixty gallons of beautifully clear fresh water were 
eondensed every day, and proved one of our greatest luxuries. 

Ten days after leaving Plymouth we reached the Island of St. 
Vincent, and, having replenished our fuel, resumed our voyage 
on the following day. The difference of temperature, now that 
we were within the tropics, had produced so great ^ change in 
oar habits and feelings that we scarcely seemed to be the same 
company who, leas than a fortnight before, had rarely ventured 
on <kck without extra covering, as a defence against the wind or 
rain. Now no visitor was so welcome as the breeie, for the 
thermometer sometimes stood at 85^ in the saloon at breakfast- 
time, and rose as the day advanced. Only ihe lightest clothing 
eould be endured, and the oppressive heat rendered every exer- 
tion a fatigue. Few of the passengers, of whom there was a very 
pleasant company of between seventy and eighty in the cabin, 
ever remained long on deck during the day ; and the sleeping- 
places below were many of them during the night almost insuf- 
ferably hoi. But the gorgeous sunsets and ihe long long evenings 
were seaeons of delightful existence. 
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Tbe fnreater portion of the passeDgers fepent most of the even- 
ing on deck, attracted by the cool and balmy air, the tranqnil 
sea, the serene and olondless sky, revealing new oonstellations 
' and other stars than had ever shone in onr northern hemisphere, 
(^nspicoous among these was always seen the Sonthern Cross, so 
often leading the thoughts by an irresistible tendency away to the 
contemplation of that brighter lustre by which the Cross of Cal- 
vary shall ultimately draw within its hallowed influence all 
kindreds of men. 

On the 6th of May we reached Ascension, a sterile and solitary 
island, rising to a oonsiderable elevation in the centre, and broken 
into a number of peaks, on the highest portions of which light 
clouds were resting as we approached the land. The whole island 
appeared to be one mass of volcanic rock in various stages of 
decomposition, and destitute of all vegetation, excepting oil the 
upper parts of some of the high land, where a spot, said to be four 
or five miles from the anchorage, and called the Green Mountain, 
was partially covered with grass and trees. A portion of this 
Oreen Mountain had been brought under cultivation, yielding 
bananas and other tropical fruits. Here a small sanitarium or 
hospital was erected, and also a rustic sort of country-house, to 
which, we were told, tbe governor or officers of the fleet at times 
resorted, as a means of escape from the burning heat of the sanda 
and of the barren volcanic rocks of the shore. 

The island is used as a naval station for the vessels cruising on 
the western coast of Africa, from which it is distant seven or 
eight hun<i|fed miles. On coming to the anchorage we were 
agreeably surprised to see a neat little village or settlement, with 
a church and a school-house, handsome barracks, and comfortable- 
looking detached dwellings, shaded by verandas. These, we 
learned, were the officers' quarters, and beside them were a num- 
^ her of dean-looking compact cottages, occupied by those connected 
with the island or the shipping. Four vessels of war were riding 
at anchor when we arrived, and one of them, the Penelope, a 
steam frigate, bore the flag of Admiral Bruce. 

As early as practicable on the following morning, in company 
with one or two friends, I took my photographic apparatus on 
shore and attempted some views of the church, school-house, bar- 
racks, and other objects of interest; but when I afterward de- 
veloped my pictures^ though some of them came out tolerably well. 
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I fonni that they had heen mneh too long exposed in the camera, 
though Dot half the time was allowed that would have been requi- 
site in England. 

While engaged with my cameras the clergyman of the station 
passed by, and, on his stopping to observe my occupation, we 
entered into conyersation respecting the state of the island. From 
him I learned that many of the colored men whom I saw around 
were liberated negroes who had been educated by the missionaries 
at Sierra Leone, and had proved trustworthy and well-conducted 
men. The church and the school-house appeared to be neat and 
appropriate buildings. Before the former, two brass guns, recently 
taken from the slave-d^p6t at Lagos, were fixed as trophies. 

The turtles for which Ascension is so widely celebrated are 
eanglTt in large numbers along the shore, 300 being sometimes 
taken in one year. They are kept in two large ponds or enclosures, 
ten or a dozen yards square, on the beach ; into these the sea- 
water is admitted by openings in the walls of rudely-piled lava 
by which they are surrounded. In these two ponds, we were told, 
there were at that time from 150 to 200 turtles, each weighing 
from 100 to 300 lbs. The turtles belong to the government, and 
a sentinel is placed on the adjacent beach to protect them during 
the season in which they resort to the place to deposit their eggs. 
On the evening of this day, which was intensely hot, we returned 
to our ship, taking out with us in the same boat a turtle that 
weighed 300 lbs., which our purser had purchased at 2id. per lb. 
We were indulged with portions of this luxury the next morning 
at our breakfast-table, partly in the form of turtle-steaks, which, 
to my fancy, very much resembled sinewy veal cutlets ; and at 
dinner we had fricasseed turtle^fins, which looked rather too green 
and rich for me to venture upon. 

We entered Table Bay on the 22d of May. The neat white- 
walled villas stretching idong at the foot of the mountains, and, 
toward Green Point, but a short distance from the sea, the 
batteries, the extensive AMcan city with its flat-roofed and white 
or ruddy ochre-colored houses, the spires of the different churches, 
the jetties, the numerous vessels in the bay, the long and lofty 
fiat-topped Table Mountain rising immediately behind the city to 
an elevation of 3582 feet above the sea, and the green and woody 
aspect of the country toward Rondesbosche, became successively 
objects of attraction and pleasure to the many curious or deeply- 
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interested gazers wbo watched the shore. It was Sunday, and, 
hastening from the yessel to the residence of Mr. Thompson, I 
was happy to resort with him and his family to the house of God, 
to render thanks for the protection and blessing I had experienced. 

Considerable excitement prevailed at this time among all classes 
at the Cape, in consequence of the recent arrival of the Charter 
of Constitution for the colony, conveying to the colonists the long- 
desired responsibilities and benefits of self-government. Some 
few doubted whether the change thus effected would prove advan- 
tageous to the colony, but by far the greater portion of the com- 
munity accustomed to give expression to their opinions on such 
subjects it was regarded with feelings of unmingled satisfaction. 
The constitution itself was considered as conceived in the most 
wise and generous spirit, and the powers it vested in local legisla- 
tive bodies, to be created by its authority, as ample and efficient 
as the most sanguine advocate of improvement and progress could 
desire. 

Two days after our arrival the queen's birthday was celebrated 
with unusual demonstrations of loyalty, and a general illumination 
of the city at night. But to me the most pleasing part of the 
proceedings was the treat given by the municipality to the child- 
ren of all the day and Sunday schools in Cape Town. They were 
assembled on the parade, where the children, between 3000 and 
4000 in number, walked in procession past the temporary erection 
in which the lieutenant-governor and his suite, with the officers 
of the municipality, were assembled. The children of each school 
walked together, carrying flags on which were inscribed the name 
of their school, with some appropriate motto or device. One flag 
—ft very striking one to me— exhibited two hands, a black and a 
white one, clasped together. When the -children had walked past 
the assembled authorides, they united in singing the National 
Anthem, after which the lieutenant-governor retired, and the 
children were conducted to their respective tents, pitched in dif- 
ferent parts of the ground. There they were regaled with an 
abundant supply of suitable refreshments, liberally furnished at 
the expense of the municipality — a pleasing evidence of the 
estimation in which the education of the poorer classes was held 
by the authorities of the pUce. But a still more gratifying fact 
was the entire absence, among the children themselves, of any- 
thing like estrangement or aversion on account of color. The 
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was fine, and a large audience liad gathered at the morning ser- 
yice. In the afternoon, as I was sitdng on the deck, three of the 
crew came aft, and said they were sent hj the rest of the ship's 
company to afik, as this was the last Sunday I should be on board, 
if I could preach them another sermon. I assured them of my 
readiness to do so, and, the captain haying expressed his approval| 
in about half an hour afterward they returned to say that all was 
ready. Mr. Cameron accompanied me to the forecastle below. 
The men had prepared a sort of pulpit by placing a seaman's 
chest upright on its end. Two ship's lanterns were suspended, 
one on each side of this rude pulpit, which was secured by seamen 
sitting on each side and holding the chest upright with their 
hands. The boatswain, an old man-of-war's man, sat by my side. 
The berths and forecastle were filled with sailors and firemen, who 
listened with attention and seriousness to a plain discourse. The 
captain was pleased with this conduct of the men, and both he 
and the first officer said it was an unusual thing for sailors to 
request to have religious worship among themselves. 

Daylight, on the 7th of June, revealed to us the fertile and 
romantic-looking island of Mauritius, which we approached from 
the southward, and, after proceeding along its western shore, 
gazing with unspeakable delight on the varied and picturesque 
forms of its lofty mountains or its wide fields of sugar-cane, we 
cast anchor in the harbor of Port Louis early in the forenoon, 
having been little more than seven weeks since leaving England. 
On landing, soon afterward, we were cordially welcomed by Messrs. 
Le Brun, and by the close of the day found ourselves comfortably 
domiciled beneath the hospitable roof of Mr. Kelsey and hia 
amiable family. 

Before the vessel in which we had sailed left Mauritius, I paid 
a farewell visit to the captain, officers, and passengers, and 
received from every individual the most cordial and affectionate 
expressions of desire for my welfare. When I left the saloon I 
found at the ship's side a number of the inferior officers, firemen, 
and sailors, waiting to take leave of me and to wish me Ood-speed. 
I received their willing and hearty expressions of good-will as a 
reason for hope that some benefit had been derived from my inter- 
course with them ; and, should it ever be my lot to make another 
voyage, I shall think myself highly favored if I sail with a com- 
mander equally able, attentive, and obliging, with officers and 
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men as active and steady, and with fellow-passengen as agreeable 
and kind-hearted as those on board the Indiana. 

The earliest efforts of Mr. Cameron and mjself were directed 
to ascertaining the actoal state of Madagascar; and although, in 
reference to some objects of inquiryy the information we obtained 
was distinct and oondnsiye, with respect to others we found the 
most contradictory reports. Among the rumors cunent at the 
time, was cme in which it was unhesitatingly affirmed that the 
Qaeen of Madagascar was dead, and that her son had succeeded 
her; another stated that the queen had abdicated in favor of the 
prince, who had renounced Christianity as the condition of his 
receiving the crown. Other reports represented things as much 
in the same state in which they had been for some time, excepting 
that the people, though not inhospitable to foreigners shipwrecked 
on their coast, were increasing their defences, as if apprehensive 
of foreign attack. . 

Next to Messrs. Le Brun, the devoted missionary pastors in 
the island of Mauritius, the Christian refugees from Madagascar 
hastened to bid us welcome, and to give us all the information 
they possessed respecting their country. From them we learned 
that the young prince steadily maintained his profession of the 
Christian faith ; that the Christians in the country, though subject 
to great privation and suffering, maintained their steadfastness 
and increased in numbers. We examined very carefully all the 
letters which had been recently received from Madagascar, and 
found that the expectations of a beneficial change, slightly indi- 
cated as in progress during the previous year, had not been 
realized, and that the favorable tidings forwarded to England had 
not been confirmed by those subsequently received. We had not 
the slightest reason to doubt the veracity of the native Christians 
in either island with regard to the accounts they had transmitted. 
They had themselves received these reports, and had perhaps 
been deceived by those on whom they had depended; while from 
internal evidence we were led to doubt the genuineness of some 
of the documents which had arrived from Madagascar. 

The information we obtained from the merchants, who readily 
communicated what information they possessed, was more vague 
and unsatisfactory, and few among them seemed to place entire 
confidence in any of the rumors in circulation. All wished most 
earnestly for the renewal of tiie trade^ and expressed their hopes 
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that oar projected visit might hasten this desired result His 
ezcellenoy the goverDor very frankly communicated to us all he 
knew on the subject, and, deeply sensible of the advantages that 
would accrue to the colony from the importation of cattle and 
other supplies from Madagascar, he was naturally anxious that the 
prohibition on the trade should be removed, but could take no 
steps toward the accomplishment of so desirable an object. These 
views were shared by the colonial secretary, and Major-Gkoeral 
Sutherland, commander-iu'^hief of the forces, who kindly ex- 
pressed his earnest desire for the success of our visit. 
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Soon after midday on the 11th of July, Mr. Cameron and my- 
self, having taken leave of our hospitable friends at Port Louis, 
embarked on board the Oregorio, a small schooner of about seventy 
tons' burden, which the merchants at Mauritius had hired for the 
sole purpose of conveying to Madagascar their memorial soliciting 
from the queen of that country the opening of the trade, and in 
which vessel they had generously given us a passage. The object 
sought by this memorial was one of great importance to the 
colony, and, inclusive of the names of the president and members 
of the Chamber of Commerce, with whom it originated, it had 
received the signatures of between two and three hundred of the 
merohants and others residing in Mauritius. 

The day of our departure was excessively hot, but, as ihe wind 
WIS fair and the water smooth, we passed swiftly between the 
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fair wind, but, od approaching the coast abont noon, near a small 
island called Plumb Island, we found ourselves about six or eight 
miles to the north of the entrance to the port, with the wind and 
sea driving us still farther away. We stood oiit to sea again for 
a couple of hours, and then returned ; but finding ourselves, on 
nearing the land, still farther from our port, with the wind 
increasing against us, our vessel was once more turned toward the 
open sea. As we sailed as near to the wind as possible, and the 
sea was very rough, the motion of our light ship was exceedingly 
violent, and the e£Fect of this upon my own feelings was height- 
ened by the wretched accommodation on board, and by. my 
remembrance of having, in one of my former voyages, been kept 
twenty-one days out of harbor in consequence of having, in a 
heavy gale of wind, made the land on the coast of New Holland, 
four miles to leeward of the port. 

The following night, so far as regarded external ciroumstanoesi 
was miserable enough. The howling of the wind, the dashing of 
the spray over our ship and into our cabin, the rattling of seats 
and boxes about the floor, the banging of cupboard-doors without 
fastenings^ the flickering of a dim dirty lamp swinging to and fro, 
and the frequent inspection of the chajt by the captain, made the 
hours of darkness pass very heavily. But it was not in relation 
to my own personal experience alone that these circumstances 
imparted their own dismal character to the tenor of my thoughtSi 
for I found myself reflecting on the cheerless manner in which 
the last hours of one of the devoted missionaries to Madagascari 
Mr. Jeffreys, were spent, who, after committing to the deep hia 
eldest child, died during the voyage from Madagascar to Mauri- 
tius in the miserable hold of a bullock-ship, stretched on a 
mattress spread upon bags of rice, and separated only by bags 
of rice from the cattle in the hold ; and, although the circum- 
stances in which our last hours may be passed are of little con- 
sequence in comparison with the results to which they tend, I 
certainly felt at the time that I should not like to pass my last 
night in such a cabin, or to die under such circumstances. 

At midnight our course was changed, and we steered again 
toward the shore with the wind slightly favorable. By eight 
o'clock the land was visible, notwithstanding clouds and rain. At 
noon we were near enough to see the hollow of the line of coast 
on which Tamatave is situated, and to distinguish the white native 
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Itg flottiDg oyer tbe batteiy ; and about one o'clock on the ISth 
we cast anchor at a short distance within the reefs, and about a 
mile and a half from the Tillage^ grateful for that divine protec- 
tion through which we had reached in safety our destined port. 

The anchorage at Tamatave is little more than a road-stead, 
protected by reefii, but exposed to the winds from the east and the 
north. There is considerable space within the reefs, and the 
holding ground is good. The village of Tamatave seemed to be 
built upon a point of land stretching into the sea toward the 
south, which we afterward found to be not more than three or 
fcur hundred yards wide, its surface diversified by sand-hills 
thrown up by the wind or sea to the height of fifteen or twenty 
feet above the ordinary level of water. This low shore appeared 
generally covered with brui^wood, rushes, or grass, and the sev- 
end species of pandanus near the beach toward the north, with a 
fSsw tall cocoa palms growing to the south of the anchorage, gave 
quite a tropical character to its vegetation, though much less rich 
and luxuriant than the verdant and beautiful bays among the 
South Sea Islands. The appearance of some of the skulls of the 
English and French killed in the attack on this place in 1845, 
and fixed on high poles not far from the place where we had an- 
chored, produced a singular and not very pleasant sensation, as 
for the first time I gazed on this revolting spectacle. 

Shortly after we had anchored, a large, clumsy single canoe, 
destitute of outriggers, and paddled by a number of men, came 
alongside, when a middle-aged man, followed by three or four 
others, mounted the ship's side, and came into the cabin. They 
had neither shoes nor stockings, but wore white shirts under a 
doth bound round their loins, with a large white scarf, the native 
kmba, hanging in ample and grace fu I folds over their shoulders, 
and broad-brimmed hats of neatly plaited grass or fine rushes. As 
soon as they had entered, the chief of the party, who we under- 
stood as the harbor-master or captain of the port, inquired in a 
Tery official manner, speaking imperfect English, the name of the 
ship, of the captain, mate, passengers, and crew, with the object 
of our visit, etc. The answers to all these questions were written 
down by one of his attendants, and he was explicitly informed 
that the veswl was not sent on a trading voyage, but simply to 
convey the letter of the merchants of Mauritius to the queen, and 
to wait her majesty's reply. He said, if it was pnly a letter, that 
3 
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had been sent before, and the queen had returned her answer to 
the effect that no trade could be allowed until the money required 
as compensation for the insult and the wrong perpetrated in the 
attack on the country in 1845 had been paid. He asked if it was 
right to go to a country and shoot down the people because we did 
not like their laws ? He soon informed us, also, that he had been 
a member of the embassy sent to Europe in 1837j that he had 
visited France and England, and knew that whoever went to 
reside in either of these countries must be subject to the laws of 
the country so long as they remained there; that the laws of their 
quoen were the laws of Madagascar, and if any one wanted to live 
there they must be subject to the queen's laws ; if not, they must 
leave the country. 

This, and much more to the same effect, we did not attempt to 
dispute, but asked a few questions respecting the general state of 
the country and people. When these officials left us, we sent to 
the governor the letter which Mr. Cameron and I had written to 
the queen, asking permission to pay a visit of friendship 4o the 
capital : a note at the same time was sent to the governor, asking 
him to forward our letters, and one which Mr. Cameron wrote to 
his friends there, explaining more fully the object of our visit to 
Antananarivo. A number of letters were also sent on shore for 
the French traders and some of the natives. The captain said he 
should only deliver the letter from the merchants to an officer 
sent especially by the governor to receive it The harbor-master 
said he might as well forward it by them, as the governor would 
send on^ of the officers then present for it. But as the captain 
said his instructions were specific, to deliver it only to an officer 
sent by the governor for that purpose, the party returned to the 
shore, promising to consider a request we had made for fresh pro- 
vbions during the time we might have to wait for the queen's 
reply to our letter. In about an hour, one of the young officers, 
having been sent by the governor, came on board, and received 
from the captain the letter and memorial of the merchants, for 
which he wrote and signed, in a good plain hand, a receipt in the 
native language. Mr. Cameron was not recognised by any of the 
natives who came on board, nor did the harbor-master remember 
having seen me, though I had been frequently with him when he 
was in England. 

Buijng i^a rest of this day crowds of people appeared at inter- 
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forty feet long, and nearly as wide. The walls are abont twelve 
feet high, and composed of posts fixed in the ground at unequal 
distances, the spaces between being filled np with the thick strong 
leaf-stalks of the travellerVtree fixed upright between flat laths, 
each stalk being about ten feet long. The thatch covering the 
steep roof was composed of the leaves of the same tree, fastened 
with native cord, and the rods fixed horizontally on the rafters ; 
the floor was of sea-sand, partly covered with strongly-woven rush 
matting, and partly floored with the bark or hard outside of the 
traveller's-tree, which appeared to have been taken off from the 
fibrous centre of the tree, and beaten out flat, so as to form a sort 
of hard, flat, cracked, yet adhering board, fifteen or eighteen 
inches wide, and sometimes more than twenty feet in length. 
These bark-formed boards were laid side by side on the sand, and, 
though not nailed to cross rafters, seemed to lie even and firm. 
Round the sides and matted end of the house were fixed a ttum- 
ber of benches, on which we sat down and conversed freely with 
those around us. 

The harbor-master, who could speak a little English, and to 
whom I made myself known as having met him in England, made 
inquiries about the affairs of Mauritius and the Cape, and whether 
it was peace or war in Europe. He also asked about France and 
England, and persons whom he had met there — Lord Palmerston 
among the rest. He asked more than once about the theatres in 
London, which seemed to have been objects of great attraction 
and wonder to the several members of the embassy when there ; 
but I found myself more at home in answering his questions, and 
those of others who spoke in French, respecting the missionaries 
who had formerly been in Madagascar. In the mean time they 
freely answered the questions asked by Mr. Cameron in the native 
language respecting the officers and others he had formerly knowii| 
and the general state of affairs at the capital. 

After remaining here some time, the harbor-master invited as 
to his own dwelling, a short distance fiirther from the shore. On 
arriving, we entered a large enclosure formed with sticks or small 
poles, about an inch and a half in diameter and eight or nine feet 
high, fixed upright in the ground, and fsistened together with a 
tough and fibrous species of creeper. Part of this large enclosure 
was fenced off as a cattle-fold ; other parts were occupied by the 
dwellings of some of his assistants and the huts of his'slaves^ while 
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the whole front shaded by abroad veranda, and the house thatched 
with the leaves of the traveller's-tree. The floor of the veranda, 
as well as the house, was formed of thick planks or boards neatly 
joined, and raised a foot and a half above the ground. On a 
subsequent occasion, when the chief was sitting under the veranda^ 
and his aid-de-canip waiting in attendance outside, I obtained a 
photograph of this, the first native dwelling which I had entered 
in Madagascar. The walls inside wero covered with rofia doth, 
and a fine large mat was spread on the floor. A neatly made 
four-post bedstead, covered with fine sleeping-mats, stood in one 
comer; choice cooking utensils in another; bags of rice and stores, 
with materials for making mats, and native and European wea- 
pons, occupied other parts of the dwelling. In the centro was a 
table of native workmanship, covered with a white cloth, on which 
refreshments were placed; and there were a number of chairs 
and native seats made of matting, like high square ottomans, in 
different parts of the room. Several women were occupied in one 
part of the room when we arrived; but they retired as soon as the 
chief entered. 

When we were seated the company resumed their inquiries 
respecting England, France, and America, stating that they had 
entered into commercial relations with traders from the latter 
country, one of whom was there at present; waiting for the arrival 
of his ship. 

While we were thus occupied, an officer with several attendants 
entered the house. He was a tall stout man, betwen fifty and 
sixty yeais of age, with features resembling those of a South Sea 
Islander. On the upper part of his person he wore a fine figured 
shirt, with upright vandyck collar and wristbands of the same 
pattern, and, loosely thrown over this, a large and handsome silk 
scarf or lamba. The centre of the lamba consisted of broad 
stripes of purple, scarlet, pink, and yellow, edged with a border 
tastef\illy wrought in a kind of open-work exhibiting a curious 
pattern in yellow and scarlet silk. He had neither shoes nor 
stockings, but wore a blue cloth cap, the shade edged with silve^; 
and the crown surrounded by a broad band of gold lace. Two of 
his attendants carried swords, one like a heavy cavalry weapon, 
the other with a straight and smaller blade. Our friend the 
harbor-master introduced him by name, as Rainibehevitra, appa- 
rently meaning FaUier of Great Thoughts, thirteenth honori 
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second in command; and obief jndge of Tamatave. He Tery 
frankly offered his liand^ and, when seated, said he came from the 
goyernor to bid us welcome in his name and to express bis regret 
that he conld not see ns at present. After a short general con- 
versation respecting raihroads, steamships, the electric telegraph, 
and other things of which be had beard, be dismissed his attend- 
ants, and, sending all out of the bonse excepting the chief officers, 
entered, in a low tone of voice scarcely audible, into a very grave 
tod earnest conversation with Mr. Cameron. In reply to bis 
inquiry as to the real object of our visit, he was informed that it 
was, as we bad expressed in our letter to the queen and officers, 
to pay a friendly visit to the queen and chiefs, to converse about 
things for the good of the country. That if the queen chose to 
receive us, we should proceed; but, if not, return in the same 
vessel. In reference to the attack on the country in 1845, be 
said, Why did the Queen of England treat them so, or allow them 
to be so treated? and if it was done without her knowledge, why 
not make some reparation ? Mr. Cameron replied that the Queen 
of England probably did not know what was done until some 
time afterward, and had expressed her desire to be friendly by 
sending, in 1849, a British admiral, Dacres, with a letter and 
presents, thus holding out the hand of friendship by the highest 
officer she could employ in such a service; and that, as both 
letters and presents had been refused, the English were waiting 
till the Malagasy should intimate some willingness to be friendly. 
He said they could not accept the terms on which the friendship 
was at that time offered ; and be then asked what was the object 
of the merchants in sending the memorial to the queen, who bad 
already stated the compensation she required for the injury done. 
He was told that we bad no instructions from the merchants, but 
believed their object was to make known, in the most honorable 
manner, to the queen herself, their desires that the trade might 
be renewed, and to be made acquainted exactiy with the wishes 
of her majesty. He tsaid the queen had refused to entertain a 
proposal sud to have been recently made from the Island of 
Bourbon to receive a certain sum of money to open the ports. 

The judge then asked whether the English bad any intention 
of attacking Madagascar, as they had been informed that a fleet 
was coming against them. They were assured that we bad never 
h'eard of any such intention, and did not believe there existed any 
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foundation wbatever for the report They then inqnired about 
the state of feeling between jjingland and America, and said thej 
had heard that the latter wci-e about to inyade the territories of 
the English in India, and, adverting again to the friendship of 
the English, lll^r all said it would be good for them and for the 
people at Mauritius if friendly and commeroial intercourse were 
restored. 

After other minor topics had been discussed, the judge rose to 
return ; and we walked in the same direction to the house of Mr. 
Provint, a French merchant residing at Tamataye, by whom we 
were welcomed ; and a short time afterward we took our leare. 
The judge accompanied us to the road, and, with much apparent 
good-will, gave us his parting salutation, at the same time bid- 
ding some of the officers attend us to the beach. There was no 
suitable oonyeyanoe at hand belonging to the ship ; but the officer 
in charge of a large goyemment canoe lying on the beach placed 
it i^t our disposal, and sent a strong crew to conyey us safely to 
our yesscl, which we reached soon affcer sunset. 

The chie& appeared to have been pleased with the opportunity 
of conyersing freely with persons in whose statements they felt 
they could fiilly confide, and whom ihey acknowledged they 
regarded as their friends ; and we eoold not help desiring that 
this occasion might proyo the earnest of many interviews equally 
satisfactory and on more important subjects. 

The next morning fresh provisions were readily allowed for the 
ship, and toward noon we went again on shore, and were met by 
our friend the harbor-master, whom we accompanied to his house, 
where we walked with him over his garden. He informed us 
that our letters had been sent to the <}apital on the preceding day, 
and that answers might be expected in fifteen or sixteen days. 
He appeared anxious to know the nature of the feelings enter- 
tained toward his country by the goyemment and people at 
Mauritius, and expressed himself yery desirous that all impedi- 
ments to the reopening of the trade might be removed. 

Leaving his garden, we walked through a part of the village, 
^ and reached the custom-house, which seemed to be a place' of 
general resort for a number of the residents and strangers. We 
conversed sometime with the chief custom-house officer, who could 
make himself understood in French. He spoke of the native 
Ghiistiansi and odd that the punishments inflioted the last imt 
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ihej were disooyered were so aeyere, and so manj hod been put 
to death, that but few besides the prince and some of the queen's 
relations remained. He said he greatly regretted the oloeing of 
the schools, and often spoke with evident satislaotioD of his own 
son having gained a prize or honor at one of theittsat examina- 
tions, which were held before public teaching was discontinued, 
adding, that all the chiefs earnestly desired education for their 
children, and that the youth of the country were themselves eager 
after knowledge. 

I was much amused on this occasion, and often afterward, with 
the manner in which the chiefs and people generally indulge their 
taste for an article resembling snuff, a native manufacture, com- 
prising other ingredients besides the pulverized leaf of tobacco, 
such as salt, and the ashes of a native herb, which mixture is 
regularly sold in the markets. The retinue of every chief or 
officer of any rank includes a bearer of what we should call his 
snuff-box. Those officers who attend on a superior, or are un^ 
tended by their own slaves, carry this article of luxury in 90^0 
part of their dress, frequently suspended from the girdle, and con- 
cealed under the folds of their lamba ; and we sometimes met a 
traveller with his snuff-box snipended from his neck, who seemed 
aknost destitute of everytlttl|pilM except the most scanty clothing. 
On the occasion of our fifsl interview with the chief with whom 
we were now conversing, whenever he required the agreeable stim- 
ulus, which was tolerably frequent, the attendant slave, who was 
usually squatted behind him, presented to him a short piece of 
bamboo cane, about nine inches or a foot long, and less than an 
inch in diameter, beautiftilly polished, and ornamented with rings. 
Into the end of this cylindrical case a circular piece of cane or 
wood, attached to a long tassel of silk threads^ was neatly fitted. 
When the slave had removed this ingeniously-oontrived stopper 
or lid, the chief took the cylinder, and, shaking a small quantity, 
about half a teaspoonful, into the palm of his hand, he then, by a 
quick jerk of the hand, tossed the powder with great dexterity on 
to his tongue, without touching his lips with his hand or its con- 
tents. I do not remember ever seeing any of the natives smoking 
tobacco, but this use of it is universal ; and, though some deposit 
it in a different manner in the mouth, it was usually, as in this 
instance, jerked upon the tongue. 

I now ocGupied myself in testing my progress in the language 
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by a^kiDg tbe names of differeD^ objects, wbicb I wrote down as 
the natives pronounced them ; and I was much struck with the 
perfect identity of the Malagasy and Eastern Polynesians in the 
names of many of the things most common to both. One of these 
was a cocoa-nut tree, and to my surprise they pronounced the 
name precisely as a South Sea Islander would have done. The 
same was the case with the pandanus or vacoua, one of the most 
common trees on the coast both of Madagascar and Tahiti ; also 
the word for flower, and the names of several parts of the human 
body. The numerals were also, with but slight variation, identi* 
cally the same. The discovery of this resemblance between the 
languages spoken by two communities so widely separated from 
each other, besides seeming to point out the source whence Mada* 
gascar had derived at least part of its present population, promised 
me great facility in acquiring their language. This promise, how- 
ever, was not realized, for I found afterward that, though in many 
respects retaining the same simplicity of structure and arrange- 
ment, it was in some instances more defective, but in others, 
especially in the structure and application of its verbs, far more 
extensive and complex than the Polynesian language. 

The village of Tamatave did not equal my expectations. Almost 
the only good houses are those belonging to the foreign residents 
and Hova officers. The dwellings of the people are of an inferior 
kind, few of them new, and many much dilapidated. We saw 
also but few people, and, on inquiring the cause, were told that, 
though the population was about 8000, most of the men had been 
removed to Hivondro, a place about nine miles distant to the 
southward, where they had been employed for some time past in 
erecting a fort or stockade as a defence against the hostile visit 
which they had been told might be expected from a large number 
of English ships of war. 

As regards the mischief produced by unfounded reports, the 
Malagasy are much to be pitied. Shut out from all intercourse 
with the rest of the world, they are extremely liable to be imposed 
upon by such reports, arid to suffer severely in consequence, as 
Was the case in the present instance. So great was their concern 
about the arrival of a hostile fleet of probably thirty ships, that a 
number of troops had been sent from the capital on the occasion, 
and such was the haste with which they had been sent, the fatigue 
of the 0ervioe> the want of prq>er supplies, and the effect of the 
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dimatei for it was in the anhealtliy season, that numben of the 
men, and, it was said, one-fourth of the officers had died. 

The Betsimasaraka, or people belonging to this part of the 
ooontry, a hardy, robust, and somewhat athletic people, were the 
only laborers we saw, and many of them were slaves. The Hovas, 
their conquerors and masters, showed all the activity, enterprise, 
intelligence, and acquisitiveness belonging to their race, and every- 
where exercised the prerogatives of victors ; but, excepting when 
employed in government work, the labor of the servile classes did 
not seem to be excessive or severe, and scarcity of food, we were 
told, was not often experienced in this part of the country. Yet 
I was astonished at the small number of children, for there seemed 
to be scarcely any large families, few with more than two or three 
children, and many who were childless. 

The dress of the people, in general, did not indicate a state of 
prosperity. The cessation of commercial intercourse with Mauri- 
tius and Bourbon was probably felt more severely by the people 
at Tamatave than by those of any other part of the island, and 
may have produced the paucity of articles of European clothing 
in this, the principal sea-port, so apparent among all classes at 
the period of our visit. We found the people generally good- 
natured, and very anxious to hear about the countries we had 
oome from, as well as to talk about their own; willing, at the 
nra^ time, to oblige us so far as the regulations enforced by the 
government in respect to Europeans would allow, and apparently 
glad that, in reference to our visit, the strict prohibition of com- 
munication had been somewhat relaxed. 

I had taken out with me a number of copies of the Illustrated 
London NewSy some exhibiting our sovereign, Queen Victoria, as 
appearing on public occasions, and those exhibiting the funeral 
dt the late I>uke of Wellington. Mr. Cameron one day took 
several of these on shore, with which the people were greatly 
delighted, and some of the highest officers requested permission 
to keep them until the following day. No picture among those 
taken on shore seemed to attract greater notice than that repre- 
senting the late duke presenting a birtii-day present to one of the 
xoyal children. 

The chief topic of oonversation, however, with the people gene- 
rally had reference to the opening of the trade. They said there 
were laige qvantitieB of nee aeoumulated in the neighborhood 
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of the ports, that the countiy was fuH of fat cattle, and cotild 
supply any Dumber required, while poultry of all kinds was equally 
abundant ; but that cloth, and other articles of European manu- 
facture, were scarce. All trade with the English or French, other 
than those residing in the island, was prohibited ; and among the 
natives themselves we were told that a good ox could be bought 
in the market for five Spanish dollars ; that in the interior of the 
country eight or ten turkeys could be purchased for one dollar, 
valued at about 4t. 2<^., and a score or a couple of dozen fowls for 
the same sum. Native productions had multiplied during the 
cessation of commerce, while the stoppage of the supply of money 
from Mauritius and Bourbon had made that article exceedingly 
scarce. The trade with America had somewhat increased since 
the rupture with the Europeans ; and we met with Mr. Mack, an 
American connected with a mercantile house in New York, who 
told us that he had been some years in the country, chiefly on the 
western coast, and had a contract with the government to take all 
the gum, and beeswax, and India-rubber which might be collected 
for several years. Arms and ammunition, it was stated, were the 
chief, though not the only articles which the native government 
were to receive in return. It is not, however, probable that the 
trade with America will increase to any great extent, as the homed 
cattle and rice, the two articles of export which Madagascar can 
supply in greatest abundance, are not those for which America is 
likely to furnish any demand ; and the present policy of the native 
government seems rather directed to the subjugation of the dis-* 
affected and independent tribes within the island than to the 
development of its resources for external commerce ; for, although 
the capture of the herds belonging to those tribes who may be 
conquered or dispersed may increase the number of disposable 
cattle possessed by the Hovas, it can only be a temporary increasoi 
to be afterward followed by gre)ftter deficiency. 

But, besides those who were eager for the arrival of the money 
and the articles of foreign manufacture which the opening of inter- 
course with other countries would bring to Madagascar, there were 
others deeply interested in higher and more important objectS| 
eager after more valuable supplies, food for the mind and the 
heart; and though we oould not satisfy their wants, our frequent 
interooorse with them was intensely interesting, and sometimes 
deeply affeoting. Mueh important information was received firom 
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them, and oar best advice and kindest Chxistian sympathy ap- 
peared to be both weleome and cheering. On one occasion, when 
(me of the friendly natives whom we had e:(pected to see entered 
the pkce where we were sitting, after looking earnestly at each 
of us for a few moments, and almost mechanically giving us his 
hand, there came over his whole countenance such an expression 
as I had never before witnessed in any human being. It was not 
eoitasy, it was not terror, and yet an apparent blending of both, 
marked by an intensity of feeling but rarely seen. During the 
whole interview, which was long, there was a strange uneasiness, 
mingled with evident satisfaction, which it would be difficult to 
describe. It would be unsuitable to make any mention of his 
name or rank, or of the present circumstances of some, or the 
tragical end, on account of their faith, of others most closely con- 
nected with him. 

Many others were often deeply affected, sometimes even to tears, 
when they found us unable to supply what they had so long and 
80 earnestly desired. * I met one day, in the house of a hospitable 
and friendly trader, a native chief, who, after making inquiries 
respecting several of the missionaries who had formerly resided in 
Madagascar, and telling me he had been the tioholar of one of 
them, todk my hand, and, pressing it between both his own, ex- 
pressed in French his pleasure in seeing me, and uttered, in the 
most earnest and deliberate manner, his fervent desire that the 
blessing of God might rest upon me. After he had left us, I 
asked my host if he knew who or tohat he was. He said he did 
not, that he was from the interior^ and had only recently come to 
Tamatave. 

When on shore, we were welcomed to the hospitality of M. 
Plovint, a French merchant, and also visited M. de Lastelle, who 
oame to Tamatave for a few days while we were there. The 
heavy rains, however, occasionally detained us on board our vessel 
whole days together, and then our imprisonment was irksome in 
the extreme. Our cabin was small, not more than nine or ten 
fSset long, seven feet wide, exclusive of our. berths, each about 
eighteen inches more, and seven feet high, being half above and 
half below the deck. There was neither skylight nor window, 
out small apertures, with sliding covers on the sides, to admit air. 
All the light entered by the door, so that when it rained, and the 
aUdes were closed, and the door shut, we were in darkness, and 
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almost stifled. Our captain and mate were inveterate smokers, 
and the fumes of their tobacco, as thej lay in their berths smoking, 
sometimes before they rose in the morning, and after they lay 
down at night, as well as at other times, were to Mr. Cameron 
and myself} who could neither of us smoke, unpleasant in the 
extreme. Our small cabin, eating-room, sitting-room, smoking- 
room, drinking-room for all, was anything but clean. There was 
a rickety table fixed in the middle, and on this tobacco was cut 
«up for smoking, and the ashes of the pipe knocked out ; the wine, 
rum, coffee, or soup spilled on it; the melted wax also dropped 
upon it, in which the candle was fixed upright when a candle was 
needed ; while the oil dropping from a dirty lamp suspended from 
the top rendered it quite filthy, and it was never washed except 
by the rain beating in at the door. 

Our quarters had never been very comfortable, but after we had 
been in harbor for some time our captain went to an island near 
the reef and brought away a number of demijohns of rum, which 
liad been buried in the sand there some time before by a smug- 
gling vessel from Mauritius ; and, after this, sometimes our ofEcers 
drank very freely and got to fighting on the deck. Raw rum was 
sometimes given •to the men in a large basin, after which the 
yelling, quarrelling, and tumult that followed made us really ap- 
prehensive for our safety in harbor, to say nothing of the prospeol 
of our voyage back to Mauritius. 

I used to think that a voyage in a steamer like the Indiana 
would, from the many comforts it afforded, tend to spoil a mission- 
ary going to an uncivilized country; but a voyage in such a vessel 
as the Gregorio would most effectually counteract any such ten- 
dency. We certainly saw human nature under a phase somewhat 
new to ourselves, and probably different from most of its ordinary 
manifestations. Its development here was sometimes varied by 
our steward, or cabin servant, who was quite an original, a native 
of Mauritius, twenty-five or thirty years of age, healthy, strong, 
and good-looking. He had been servant to some English officers, 
of whose integrity and character he appeared to have formed a 
high estimate. He professed to be a Protestant, and was, in his 
way, at times very devout, reading, and sometimes praying audibly, 
or silently, in one comer of our little dirty cabin, before stretching 
himself on the floor and folding his little dog Beauty in his arms 
as a means of composmg himself to sleep. His knowledge of 
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8, besides his natiTe Creole, consisted in a little English, 
which he was frequently using, a little Bengalee, and a little Mala- 
gasy. He was very fond of having his own way, and generally 
obtained it ; and equally prepossessed in favor of his own opinion, 
which he reluctantly surrendered, and never without giving valid 
reasons why it should have been followed. 

Whenever the weather was favorable, we always spent as much 
of the day as possible on shore, and always found much enjoy« 
ment in noticing the rich, beautiful, and sometimes new forms 
of v^etation which covered the land. I met with no bulbs, but 
probably it was their season of rest ; several beautiful varieties 
of acacia, especially the yellow-flowering Acacia Indica, grew 
everywhere most luxuriantly. Also a dwarf solanum, >fith bright 
blue and yellow flowers, prickly leaves, and globular yellow berries 
about an inch in diameter. I frequently met with the lively 
Bttle vinca or Catharanthus roseuSy not with pale, lanky-stalked, 
and sickly-looking yellow leaves, as we sometimes see them in 
stoves at home, but thick-stalked, dwarf, bushy, dark-leaved 
plants, every twig of which was terminated with perfectly formed 
and deep rose-colored flowers. I noticed also several species of 
what appeared to me to be Gardenia, some in blossom ; also a 
beautiful little grassy-like plant with pale blue flowers, greatly 
resembling the wild forget-me-not. There were many kinds of 
hibiscus, both herbaceous and woody, and the ricinus, or castor 
oil plant, both the purple and green variety. Tl^e neighborhood 
of Tamatave appeared rich in indigo plants, of which there were 
two or three varieties, one with smidl dark-oolored leaves and long 
spikes of reddish pink flowers. 

Among the trees, I noticed the aleurites, or candle-nut, with 
which I had been familiar in the South Sea Islands, and one or 
two species of Eugenia. The soil on which they grew was little 
better than pure sand, and the trees were dwarfish and stiff. But 
I was most delighted with the few Orchidaceous plants which I 
obtained. Among these were Anffrctcum ehumeum or A. tuper* 
&iim, and the rare and beautiful Angroccum Kgquipedale. Plants 
of each of these I succeeded in bringing safely to Mauritius, and 
subsequently to England. The two latter are, I believe, new to 
this country, and tne sesquipedale very distinct in its habit of 
growth, having its broad bluish-green leaves of thin fine texture 
inserted very dosely together in the stalk, and slightly and 
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graoefullj onrved toward the tip, and its large waxy, creamy- 
yellow flowers, four or five on a stalk, bending in a line nearly 
as horizontal as the leaves, and differing in this respect equally 
from the habit of the Angrascum caudatum^ and Angrcecum 
ehumeum or A, tuperhum. But the greatest peculiarity of this 
flower is its long fleshy spur or tail, one of which depending from 
a flower I measnred, and found to be fourteen inches in length, 
thus nearly approaching the foot and a half to which it owes its 
name. 

I often saw the Angrascum sesguipedale afterward, but never 
met with it in the higher and cooler regions of the country, only 
in the lower and hottest districts ; and there it was By no means 
so abundant as the Angrascum tuperhum^ which is a splendid 
Orchid. The Angrcecum sesquipedale does not grow in the moist 
and thickly-wooded parts of the lower districts of the island, but 
generally on the straggling trees along the edges of the forest, eft 
in parts where the trees are only thinly spread over the country. 
It seemed to grow most frequently on the driest parts of the trunks 
and branches of thinly-leaved trees, and was but seldom seen 
near the ground. The largest plants were found about twelve or 
twenty feet from the ground, and smaller ones higher up. It 
appeared to grow most frequently where there was plenty of light 
and air. The leaves were neither numerous nor large ; and in 
its native state the plant presented a starved appearance and 
straggling habit. In this state the flowers were abundant, and 
deeper in color than when growing in the shade. The roots are 
not matted and succulent like those of A. tuperhum^ but few in 
number, separate, long, and wiry, frequently running down the| 
outside of the tree on which they grow twelve or eighteen feet or 
more ; and so tough in themselves, and adhering so tenaciously 
to the bark of the tree, that a considerable amount of force was 
required to break or detach them. 

I once found the trunk of a tree lying quite rotten on the 
ground, and Angrcecum iesquipedale growing at intervals along 
its entire length. The roots, which had penetrated the decayed 
vegetable fibre of the tree, were comparatively white, short, and 
fleshy; the leaves larger, of a darker green, and more succulent; 
but there were no flowers. The flowers last a long time, and are 
objects of great beauty. The aspect and habits of the plants 
gent home appear much altered for the better. The plants placed 
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in moss in pots are more compact in habit, the leaves larger and 
of a better color, the flowers equal to any I saw in Madagascar, 
and, instead of the long wiry roots, short, thick, plump, green 
roots, as large as those of AericUs crupum. 

This rare and beautiful angnecum flowered in ihe early part 
of the past year ; and the following account of the plant, with a 
figure and scientific description of the flower, was shortly after- 
ward published by Dr. Lindley.'*' 

Bat the most rare and choice botanical acquisition which I 
made during this visit was the beautiful aquatic plant, Ouviran- 
dra fenestralisj which Sir W. J. Hooker designates " one of the 
most curious of nature's vegetable productions,'' and which he 
has since described as the water yam or lace leaf. Dr. Lindley 
had drawn my attention to this and other Madagascar plants 

• M xhe only original aeeonnt that we huve hitherto had of this extraordi- 
ii«7 plant, coniiBte of a figure and a few words of description published, in 
191^2, by Da Petit Thenars, in his ' History of the Plants found in Madagascar, 
the ^le of France, and Bourbon.' His statement is, that it grows in Mada- 
gascar only, where it flowers in the month of August ; that its stem is eighteen 
inches high, with close ribbon-shaped two-lobed leares, a foot long by one 
and a half inches broad; and that its flowers are rery large and white. To 
this he adds some technical matter unnecessary to be reprinted. He' called 
U sesquipedalian, because its flowers were a foot and a hiJf long. 

" From the time that the existence of this noble plant was known, it ha« 
been the anxious wish of Bnropeans to procure it for cultivation ; and at last» 
at the end of thirty-fire years, the object has been gained. The Rer. Mr. 
Ellis, in his ririt to Madagascar, met with it in the forests of that island, and, 
having succeeded in sending home three plants in a living state, one of them 
flowered magnificently at Hbddesden during his renewed absence from Eng- 
land; when Mr. Ellis favored us with a flower for examination, and aa 
extremely clever sketch of the specimen, showing its manner of growth. 

** The plant forms a stem about eighteen inches high, covered with long 
leathery leaves In two ranks like Vanda tricolor, and its allies ; but they have 
a much more beautiful appearance, owing to a drooping habit, and a delicate 
bloom which clothes their surface. From the axils of the uppermost of these 
leaves appear short stiff flower-stalks^ each bearing three, and sometimes five 
flowers, extending seven inches in breadth and the same in height They are 
furnished with a firm, curved, ti^Mring, tul-like spur, about fourteen inches 
long. When first open, the flower is slightly tinged with green ; except the 
Up, which ie always pUre white ; after a short time the green disappears, and 
the whole aurfbee aoqnires the softest waxy texture, and perfect whiteness. 
In this eondition they remain, preserving all their delicate beauty for more 
than five weeks. Even before they expand, the greenish buds, which are three 
Inches long, h*ve a very noble appearance. 

« Of this superb plant* the largest flowered of all the Orchids, we under- 
■taad tbM the only specimens in the country are in the possession of Mr. 
BUii tad Id;. VeIteh."^6^(feiMr's CAron., April 11, 1857. 

4 
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before mj departure, and had shown me a drawing of it in the 
work of Du Petit Thouars. At Mauritius, M. Bojer, a distin- 
guished naturalist, who had formerly resided at Madagascar, very 
frankly and kindly informed me of the localities in which the 
plants I was anxious to obtain were most likely to be found. 
From the work of Du Petit 'Thouars in M. Bojer's possession, I 
oopied the ouyirandra in a size rather larger than the engraving, 
and, by exhibiting this to the natives, at length found one man 
who knew where it grew. His master, who had shown me many 
acts of kindness, allowed him to go and search for it, and after 
two or three days he told me he had found it growing in a stream, 
but that there were so many crocodiles in the water that he could 
not get it. The late rains, it was 'said, had made them more 
numerous at that particular place. At length he brought me a 
fine lot of plants in excellent condition, and I was glad to reward 
him for his trouble, and to take them immediately under my 
own charge. 

The natives describe, this plant as growing in running streams. 
The root or rhizome is about the size of a man's thumb in thick- 
ness, and six or nine inches long, often branching in different 
directions like the roots of the ginger or turmeric, but in one 
continuous growth, not a succession of distinct formations at- 
tached at the terminatioin of one and the commencement of 
another. The root is composed of a white, fleshy substance, appa- 
rently without large or tough fibres, and is covered with a some- 
what thick light-brown skin. I was informed that it also grew in 
i)laees which were dry at certain seasons of the year; that the 
eaves then died down, but the root, buried in the mud, retained 
its vitality, and, when the water returned, fresh leaves burst forth. 
The natives spoke of it as tenacious of life, and said that wher- 
ever the earth around even the smallest portion of it remained 
moisti that portion would put forth leaves when again covered with 
water. This plant is not only extremely curious, but also very 
valuable to the natives, who, at certain seasons of the year, gather 
it as an article of food, the fleshy root, when cooked, yielding a 
&rinaceous substance resembling the ysm. Hence its native 
name, ouvtrandranOy literally, yam of the water, ouvi in the 
Malagasy and Polynesian languages signifying yam, and rano in 
the former signifying water« 

The ouviiandra is not only a rare and ourioua, but a 8iog:ularly 
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beautiful plant, both in strnoture and color. From tbe several 
croons of the branching root, growing often a foot or more deep 
in the water, a number of graceful leaves, nine or ten inches long, 
and two or three inches wide, spread out horizontally just beneath 
tha surfiice of the water. The flower-stalks rise from the centre 
of the leaves, and the branching or forked flower is curious ; but 
the structure of the leaf is peculiarly so, and seems like a living 
fibrous skeleton rather than an entire leaf. The longitudinal 
fibres extend in curved lines along its entire length, and arei 
united by thread-like fibres or veins, crossing them at right angles 
from side to side, at a short distance from each other. The whole 
leaf looks as if composed of fine tendrils wrought after a most 
regular pattern, so as to resemble a piece of bright-green lace or 
open needlework. Each leaf rises from the crown on the root 
like a short, delicate-looking, pale-green or yellow fibre, gradually 
unfolding its feathery-looking sides, aud increasing its size as it 
spreads beneath the water. The leaves in their several stages of 
growth pass through almost every gradation of color, from a pale 
yellow to a dark-olive green, becoming brown or even black before 
they finally decay; air-bubbles of considerable size fre<)uently 
appearing under the full-formed and healthy leaves. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine any object of the kind more attractive and 
beautiful than a full-grown specimen of this plant, with its dark- 
green leaves forming the limit of a circle two or three feet in 
diameter, and in the transparent water within that circle present- 
ing leaves in every stage of development, both as to color and 
size. Nor is it the least curious to notice that these slender and 
fragile structures, apparently not more substantial than the gossa- 
mer, and flexible as a feather, still possess a tenacity and wiriness 
which allow the delicate leaf to be raised by the. hand to the 
Borface of the water without injury. 

I succeeded in conveying this j^ant safely to Mauritius, where 
it was preserved for more than a year, and seemed to thrive 
best in running water at a temperature of about 74^. I was 
happy to present specimens of it to M. Bojer, and to Mr. Duncaui 
the director of the Koyal Botanical Gardens at Pamplemouses. 
At the Cape of Good Hope, Mr. McGibbon kindly took charge 
of it during my absence on a journey of nearly five months into 
the interior, and I willingly left a plant in the botanic gardens 
there. Since my return to Engknd; I have had much satisfac- 
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lion in presenting specimens of this rare plant to tbe Kojal Giiiv 
dcns at Kew, to the gardens of the Horticultural Society at Chis^ 
wick, and to those at Regent's Park, and to the Crystal Palace. 

The plants at these places, especially those at Kew, appear to 
thrive remarkably well, the leaves being equal in size and beauty 
to any which I saw in Madagascar. Among a few comparatively 
small plants which I grew in a glass milk-pan, with but a small 
depth of earth, one flowered during the past summer. The seed 
ripened quickly and fell upon the earth at the bottom of the pan, 
where it soon germinated, and in the same pan with the parent 
plant seven or eight young seedling plants are growing with pale 
green leaves half an inch long. The length of the leaf-stalks 
seems to be regulated by the depth of the water ; when this is 
shallow these are short, {is seen in the opposite engraving, but 
when the water is deep the stalks are long, as represented by the 
single ^f on the side. The leaves are always just beneath the 
surface, but the flower-stem rises above the water. Sir W. J. 
Hooker published a minute scientific description of the ouviran- 
dra, and a figure of the plant, in the " Botanical Journal/' very 
soon after the plant had been brought to England. 

Fifteen dajrs after our letters had been sent to the capital of 
Madagascar we heard that answers had been received. On the 
following morning, having been invited to receive communications 
from the officers of the government, the captain of our vessel, Mr. 
Cameron, and myself, went to M. de Lastelle's, where we met the 
chief judgC; the harbor-master, the chief of the customs, and 
other officers, and partook of a most sumptuous breakfast provided 
by our host. After breakfast the chief judge delivered to the 
captain the answers of the queen to the memorial of the mer- 
chants at Mauritius, for which he required a receipt. He also 
gave us the replies to our own communications. Having formally 
delivered the letters, the judge and officers retired, and shortly 
afterward we proceeded to the beach, where Mr. Cameron read 
the letteHB from the government. They were courteous and kindly 
expressed, but stated that there was much public business of the 
queen's on hand which required considerable time to finish, and 
recommended us to return across the water lest wo should be 
overtaken with sickness.'*' 

• The Malagasy fever, so prevalent^ and often fkial, on the coait at certain 
leaions of the year. 
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There was in this answer no direct refusal .of permission, but a 
declaration that the parties were much occupied and a recom- 
mendation to us to leave the island. We could not but feel regret . 
at being obliged to return without visiting the capital and remain- 
ing longer among the people ; but no alternative was left, and, 
desiring to acquiesce in what appeared to be the intimation of the 
Divine will, we prepared for our departure. Our friends did not 
seem disappointed, but regarded the replies as more friendly and 
even more favorable to our object than they had expected, con- 
sidering that the edict forbidding all intercourse with foreigners 
was still in force, the indemnity or compensation required by the 
queen not having yet been paid. In the opinion of some of our 
friends, more good might result from our visit to the coast than 
if, at that particular time, we had gone to the capital 

Two days afterward M. de L&stelle invited us again to a break- 
£gust, which was truly sumptuous. We had much conversation 
rebtive to the fever and other diseases to which the natives are 
subject, and the medical properties of many of their phints. Mr. 
Cameron and I had shown the natives some photographic pictures 
which we had taken, and several of the officers, looking at some 
we had with us on that occasion, expressed a strong desire to 
have their likenesses taken before we left ; and as M. de Lastelle . 
pointed out a house in his enclosure in which we could operate, 
we went on board for the daguerreotype aj^aratus, as that process 
could be most readily employed. When we returned to the shore 
there was a little difficulty, but, this being overcome, the appa- 
ratus was brought on shore, and the next day Mr. Cameron took 
a bumber of daguerreotype likenesses, with which the originals 
,were much delighted. 

While thus employed, we received a visit from a 4iative of 
some consequence, who was described to us as being of the twelfth 
honor, and one of the most celebrated diviners or workers of the 
flikidy in the island. He was in height about the middle stature, 
rather broad set than corpulent, good-looking, light-tawny colored, 
and seemingly about forty-five years of age. He was dressed in 
a pink figured shirt, over which he wore the white lamba. He 
also had on a broad-brimmed hat of black camlet, with a very 
wide band of gold lace. His name was Ratranombolo, or ** the 
nlver house.'' Some of the people appeared to regard him with 
a oertun sort of dread, and there was about him an air of great 
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reserve and importance. The son of ihe late judge of the district 
was sitting for his portrait when he arrived. He examined the 
Camera, and seemed astonished at the accuracy with which the 
figure was shown on the ground glass. He wished to have his 
6wn portnut taken for himself; but, as he would not consent to 
a second being taken to be retained by us, his wish was not 
gratified, and, after looking with much seeming mystery at the 
miniatures already taken, he left the place. 

We spent as much of our time as possible with our valued 
friends on shore, advising and encouraging them in their difficult 
position. We also left communications and small presents for our 
brethren at the capital, together with a trifling amount of relief 
for those who were in distress ; and, finally, on the evening of the 
8th of August, at a late hour, took leave of our kind friends at 
the water's edge and proceeded to our ship, grateful for the hos- 
pitality shown us by the foreig-^ traders, and for the good feeling 
and general kindness manifested by the chiefs and people. 

Early' on the following morning M. Duprat, a native of Italy, 
who had been some years on the island, but had su£Fered mjuch 
from fever, from which he was not yet recovered, came on board, 
and we soon afterward made sail toward Mauritius. Our voyage, 
owing to head winds, calms, the bad condition of our rigging, and 
other causes not unattended with danger, was unusually tedious, 
and from the inconveniences on bowrd and the conduct of the 
officers it was excessively painful. 

The sun's rays were generally too strong to allow us to leave 
our little close cabin during the daytime, and when we did so, as 
there was scarcely more than a few feet of clear space on deck, 
exercise was impossible. The only season of relief was the even- 
ing, and this pleasant time, unless prevented by rain, I always 
spent on deck, watching the sea and the stars ; or musing on the 
land I had recently left, with the deeply-interesting state of the 
people by which it was inhabited ; or thinking of others more 
remote in my far distant and happy home; and occasionally lis* 
tening to the mellow or falsetto voices of one or two of the Mala- 
gasy sailors, who sometimes beguiled the hours of the evening 
watch with their simple native songs. 

Ever since we had expressed our apprehensions in consequence 
of the large quantity of rum brought on board our ship, our 
captain had not only seemed less anxious to make our position 
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eomfortable, bat had oooasionally given as anneoessary aBnojanoe 
One day the cabin boy told me he had been ordered to potir a 
kettle of boiling water over some choice plants which I had 
brought from Madagascar, and wae anxious to preserve, but that 
he had not done so. A little attention which I had shown th# 
poor fellow in a time of sickness had probably made him my 
friend, and saved my plants. 

Eighteen days after leaving Madagascar we saw the lofty vd- 
canio land of Bourbon. This island is much higher than Mauri- 
tius, more compact in form, and ita scenery consequently less 
picturesque and beautiful. We were probably sixty miles distant 
when it was first seen, and though clouds rested on its higher pon^ 
tions, its summit and the greater part of its outline were often 
afterward clearly visible. The coast of this island is much exposed 
in consequence of the absence of sheltering reefs and deep bays. 
While sailing along in sight of it, we were told by some on board 
with us that there were great numbers of tamarind and other 
fragrant trees, and that at certain seasons of the year the odora 
from the tamarind blossom and oiher flowers were wafted far over 
the ocean, perfuming the air, to the great enjoyment of those 
sailing near its coast. We were, however, beyond the reach of 
these odorous breezes, or the tamarind and other fragrant trees 
were not in blossom, for none of the perfupe reached us, or we 
might have realiied the truth of Milton's lines — 

" Ai when to them who «ail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are paat 
Moxambic, off at sea northeast winds blow 
Sabean odors f^m the spicy shore 
Of Arabj the Blest ; with such delay 
Well pleased they slack their eonrsoi and many a les^gos 
Cheered with the grateftil smell old Ocean smiles^" 

On Saturday, the 28th of August, we obtained our first sight of 
Mauritius, but wind and sea were against us, and two nights after- 
ward it blew a gale, which our ship, in its crippled condition with 
regard to rigging, was but ill able to bear. During the day we 
sailed as near the land as practicable, and at night stood out to 
sea. Nothing could surpass the beauty of the scenery of Mauri- 
tius as viewed from the sea. The lofty mountains of varied form, 
conical or peaked with broad shoulders, on which the clouds often 
re8ted,*rising above the wooded ravine, with the fertile or rocky 
hilk and vales, and, nearer the sea, the neat white villaS| geoer- 
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aUy embowered among trees, and the wide-epreading cane-fields 
in freflh and lively green, all combined to produce an amount of 
jdeasure which, while we looked upon them, almost made us for- 
get for a time the discomfort of our positbn. At length, after 
being tantalized till midnight^ on the 1st of ^ptember we an- 
chored near the bell buoy outside the harbor, and were towed into 
the inner harbor by a steam-tug early on the following morning. 
We lost no time in proceeding to the shore and seeking our 
friends, grateful for the divine protection and goodness we had 
experienced amid the perils of the deep, through whieh we had 
been so mercifully preserved. 
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The remembrance of the wearisomeness and of the accumulated 
disagreeables of our voyage from Madagascar was soon obliter- 
ated by the cordial welcome and the frank and cheerful hospital- 
ity of Mr. and Mrs. Kelsey, into whose pleasant family circle I 
was again admitted. The satisfaction arising from finding myself 
in such circumstances was increased by the perusal of cheering 
tidings from home, which had arrived during my absence. But 
as it was desirable that I should remain some time in Mauritius, I 
went to reside in the same house with Mr. and Mrs. Le Brun, 
where I found a comfortable home and pleasant Christian society 
until I embarked again for Madagascar. 

The merchants of Mauritius lost no time in subscribing the 
required sum of 15^000 dollars, which was the amount demanded 
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by the Queen of Hddagascar before she would grant permission 
for the renewal of trade. 

Mr. Cameron being still at Port LoniSy. and having, on account 
of his influence with the Mah^asy and his knowledge of their 
language, been invited by the merchants to proceed, with Mr. 
Mangeot, one of their own nomber, to Tamatave, to pay thi^ 
mopey, and to arrange with the native authorities for the renewal 
of the trade, sailed from Port Louis in the Nimble, on the 10th 
of October, and thus aflforded an opportunity, of which advantage 
was readily taken, to -communicate further, with our friends in 
Madagascar. 

The harbor of Port Louis is capacious and secure. The town 
is situated at the head, of the bay, and is enclosed on the east, the 
north, and the south by mountains at no great distance from the 
shore. The highest of these is the Pouce, a mass of ancient vol- 
canic rock, which rises immediately behind the town to an eleva- 
tion of 2800 feet, and from this a range of volcanic mountain 
extends toward the sea in a southwest direction, terminating in a 
high steep point, on which the signal-station, announcing the 
approach of vessels to the port, is fixed. A sort of spur of the 
Pouce stretches in a line toward the head of the bay, and is sur- 
mounted, at its western ex^mity, by the citadel which overlooks 
the harbor and town. Another mountain range, behind Vhich 
the summit of the Peterboth is seen, extends to the north-west, 
and thus includes, as in a semicircle. Port Louis and its pictu- 
resque environs. The government-house is situated at the upper 
end of a broad open space called the Place d'Armes, planted on 
each side with trees, and extending about 500 yards from the 
landing-place toward the mountains. Viewed from the harbor, 
the warehouses near the shore and the buildings in the centre 
of the town look stately and imposing. The camp or town of 
coolies, with here and there the cupola or minaret of a mosque, 
stretches to the left, and the camp or town of Creoles extends to 
the right, and exhibits the painted wooden cottages of the former 
slaves and others in the midst of small cultivated gardens, enclosed 
with walls of loose stones, and extending to some distance upward 
from the base of the signal mountain. The aspect of these several 
localities indicates the widely-dififerent classes comprised in the 
population of Port Louis, and at the same time imparts an agree- 
able variety to the prospect. 
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But it is obiefly on landing that a soene peooliarlj novel and 
striking meets the eye of a stranger from Europe. On the custom- 
house quay all is activity and bustle, even in the hottest part of 
the day. Gangs of ooolies are toiling, and sing in a low monoto- 
nous tone, as they empty the barges and lighters that lie along the 
edge of the wharf^ and deposit their eontents under large sheds 
on the shore. Weighei:s are busy at the public scales ; clerks, 
and custom-house officers, and merchants or traders of India or 
Bnrope, Arabs, Parsees, English, French, Mauritian, and Chinese, 
all in their distinctive costumes, may be met with there, some 
with the high-crowned hat and stiff angular dress of the European, 
others in the loose flowing white robe and turban of India or 
Ailibia — ^most of the former, and some of the latter, seeking pro- 
tection from the fierqe rays of the sun under large umbrellas. 

On the outside of the custom-house premises numbers of 
muleteers with their carts may be seen, during the greater part 
of the day, waiting to be hired, while others within are loading 
or removing the goods on which the dues have been paid. Itfost 
of the laborers about the wharves and warehouses are either coolies 
or Chinamen. The latter appear generally more robust and hardy 
than the former, yet both are employed in working all day under 
the scorching sun, without appearing to suffer in6onvenience. 
There are upward of 10,000 Indians in Port Louis, and an equal 
number of ex-apprentices. In 1851 the whole population of 
Port Louis was about 50,000, but it has probably much increased 
since that time. 

The same activity characterises the business parts of the town 
during the early part of the day ; and the inhabitants here also 
present an equal diversity of costume and character. Arab, 
Parsee, Bengalee or Chinese merchants, or traders from Muscat or 
Bombay, Tranquebar| Pondicherry, Madras or Calcutta, Singapore 
or Canton; with English and French merchants and sailors; 
English military; the local police, wearing the same uniform as 
that of London, excepting that the tops of their hats are covered 
with white canvas instead of glazed oilskin, and the Indian police 
with their white robes and turbans and broad blue sashes or belts ; 
the Arabian or Indian hawkers of the produce of their respective 
countries, and the Creoles of Africa or Madagascar, carrying large 
flat baskets of vegetables or fruit on their heads, and inviting 
custom for their goods in tones more .attractive than the cries of 
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London — all th^e, and many othen, may be met with in a short 
walk through some parts of the town, or found gathered round a 
publio auction, of which there are at times several in a day ; and 
the language of all these different nations may also at times be 
heard, though French is perhaps the most common. 

Few places, perhaps, of equally limited extent present a popu* 
lation so perfectly cosmopolitan as that of Port Louis. The 
streets of the town, which are many of them wide, cross each 
other at right angles, and are^ in some parts, cooled by watefw 
courses, and shaded by trees. The houses of the merchants and 
more respectable inhabitants are good, being generally spacious 
and substantial stone buildings, chiefly after the French style. 
The large, stone-walled warehouses are often delightfully cool in 
the middle of the day. Many of the inferior dwellings are of 
wood, and often stand detached, even in the streets, which may 
probably prevent fires from proving so fearfully destructive as 
might otherwise be the case. The shops are of almost every 
imaginable kind, from the well-furnished English store to the 
little box-like room in which a Malabar or a Creole offers cigars 
or tobacco for sale. Many of the shops are well fitted up and 
furnished, some with considerable pretension and display, espe- 
cially those of the chemists and druggists, which, considering the 
size of the place, appear to be very numerous. Most of the 
craftsmen and skilled workmen of the place are Creoles, or ex- 
apprentices, with the exception of the cabinet-makers, of which 
a large proportion are Chinese, who are industrious and frugal, 
though said to be addicted to gaming. It was strange to a 
European to notice, in the shops of the Indians, the shopman or 
master seated cross-legged on the counter, with his goods piled 
on shelves on each side and behind him, so that he could exhibit 
his wares, serve his customers, and keep his accounts, without 
rising from his seat. The effect of climate, to which it is probable 
this habit is to be ascribed, would seem not confined to Asiatics. 
I heard a lady say she was on one occasion inquiring for a certain 
artids, I think worsted or Berlin wool, when the shopkeeper 
replied he believed he had some, but it was '^ up there/' pointing 
to a shelf near the ceiling, and that it was too hot for him to get 
the parcel down then. 

In numbers of the small shops the articles are both made and 
sold in the same place ', and in some parts, especially in the Mala. 
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hax or Asiatic quarter, both these proceedings are more frequently 
carried on in the open air than within doors. Many of the per- 
sons of color seem fond of giving names to their shops, and these 
were at times somewhat amusing. I saw written over a cigar and 
' tobacco shop which I frequently passed, '^ Au petit Fashionable -/' 
over others, " Au petite Elegance," " Au petit Cosmopolite," etc. 
A little tinsmith's shop, scarcely move than a couple of yards 
wide, and in front almost all window and door, had written over 
it, '< Au petit Espoir." Over a confectioner's shop was written, 
'^ Au Temple des Deuces.'^ Other names were more strange and 
unexpected, as, "A bon Diable," and "A pauvre Diable;" "A 
la Sainte Famille'' over a haberdasher's shop, and ^' A la GrIUse 
de Dieu" over a perfumer's or confectioner's. Malabar barbers, 
whose stock of implements seldom exceeded scissors, razor, and 
« small looking-glass, might be seen in all parts of the town and 
at all hours of the day in the open air, by the shady side of a 
wall, or, if the sun was vertical, under a piece of matting spread 
on two or three sticks fixed against a wall, shaving away at the 
dry or perspiring heads or faces of their customers, who watched 
with interest, by means of a small circular looking-glass, the pro- 
gress and execution of the razor. 

Almost equally amusing was the strange misappropriation of 
names by which the servants were sometimes designated. In the 
families in which I was occasionally domiciled I was at first 
startled by hearing the attendants, chiefly Creoles or colored 
natives of Mauritius, called by names equally suggestive of ancient 
grandeur or poetical interest In one family Aristides waited at 
table, Cecile was sewing-woman, Virginia nurse, and Amadeo was 
cook's assistant. In another Urania was house-servant, while 
Adonis and Polydore were among those employed about the pre- 
mises. These names, and others of a similar kind, had probably 
been given at the time when slavery existed ; but they seemed, 
among the younger Creoles, to be giving place to such as Harry, 
Charles, Louis, and other more familiar appellations. 

So long as I was the guest of Mr. Eelsey, I passed through the 
Malabar or Coolie town every time I went in and out of Port 
Louis, and my attention was attracted by their habit of squatting 
or sitting to every kind of work. Tailors held the cloth they 
were stitching between their toes ; shoemakers held the last or 
leather in the same manner; silvsrsmiths sat on the floor to their 
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work ; and smiths had their forge and anvil on the ground. AS 
their work seemed to be done in this posture. I once saw two 
men sitting down while catting a piece of timber with a cross-cut 
saw. Perhaps this habit might in part account for the long, thin, 
fieshless legs and arms and the flexible joints of the Coolies, so 
different from the stiff muscular limbs of Uie Creoles. 

The habitations of the more respectable or wealthy classes in • 
Port Louis, and almost all except those in the central and crowded 
parts of the town, are of stone, colored white or yellow, and pro- 
tected from the sun by verandas or lattice-work. They stand 
within enclosures, opening by wide and ornamental gateways into 
the principal streets. These courts are planted with flowers, and 
shaded by the most rare and beautiful of tropical trees. Among 
these the most umbrageous are the bread-fruit, the badamia, and 
the tamarind, with its lofty light-green foliage ; while the most 
elegant are the bamboo, the cocoa-nut, the date, and other species 
of palms. Mingled with these and other tall-growing species are 
numbers of choice flowering shrubs and trees, including ixoras and 
the hibiscus, with blossoms of every hue ; the Poinsettia pvlchtT' 
rimaf with its large, rich, deep crimson bracts, the sang-dragon 
or Pterocarpui draco, at times a large tree, presenting one mass 
of bright yellow bloom. In other parts are seen the £ugenia or 
jambosa, with its pink myrtle-like blossom; the Kiglia pinnata, 
chandelier-tree, with its purple bell-shaped flowers, resembling 
those of the Cohcea scandent; as well as the Bauhinia, and more 
than one species of erythrina. But conspicuous beyond all the 
rest is the stately and gorgeous Poinctana regia, compact-growing 
and regular in form, but retaining something of the acacia habit, 
rising sometimes to the height of forty or fifty feet, and, between 
the months of December and April, presenting, amid its delicate 
pea-green pinnated leaves, one vast pyramid of bunches of bright 
dazzling scarlet flowers. Seen sometimes over the tops of the. 
houses, and at others in an open space, standing forth in truly 
regal splendor, this is certainly one of the most magnificent of 
trees. Its common name is miUe fleurs, or flamboyant. The 
Poinciana and the large beautifully yellow-flowering Colvillea, as 
well as some fine and fragrant species of Dombejra, and other 
kinds, were introduced from Madagascar by M. Bojer, who also 
brought the kiglia from the coast of Africa in 1824. 

Besides ihese and other large-growing trees, there are numbeni 
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of gay ahrabs and flowen, either indigenoas, or imported from 
India, Java, and the adjacent isles, from South America, Africa, 
and Madagascar, as well as from Australia and Europe. The 
double and single blossomed deander, Nereum tpUndens, the 
bright pink-leaved dracaona, are grown in almost every garden ; 
and near one of the public roads I sometimes stopped to look at 
a splendid Braughmansiay growing, not as we see it in England, 
in spacious and tasteful oonserratories, but by the side of a ditch 
that drained part of .the town, wHh numbers of its large white 
trumpet-shaped flowers hanging in elnsters about the windows of 
a printing-office, and perhaps cheering, by the beauty of their 
form and color, the labors of the workmen within. The rich, 
delicate, and fragrant Siephanoim Jlanhunda, with which the 
daughters of our highest aristocracy have garUnded their brows on 
the bridal morning, here climbs up the lattice-work of the veran- 
das, and contends for space with the scariet passion-flower or the 
pink, waxy, and porcelain or gem-like flowers of the Hoj/a camosa 
or the yellow-flowering Allamanda cathartica. The beautiful 
Dalbergia Kandens frequently covered the walls ; and the Orypta 
9tygiaj a purple-flowered creeper from Madagascar, occasionally 
overspread the largest trees. The Lantana aurantiaca in some 
places forms hedges ; and elegantly-growing cactuses, presenting 
at times long masses of bright yellow flowers, are cut o£f the tops 
and sides of the walls with a bill-hook or sickle. To all these, 
roses from England have been recently iiulded, and many of the 
sorts, especially the Bourbon and tea-scented Chinas, thrive re- 
markably well, though the color of the- flowers is paler, and the 
fragrance fainter than when grown in England. 

The inhabitants of Mauritius evidently possess a taste for 
flowers, and, in addition to those indigenous to the island, the 
four quarters of the world seem, in this respect, to have con- 
tributed to their gratification. The greater part of Port Louis 
b supplied with running water, which must be invaluable to the 
gardens. The trees and flowers of the tropics, as well as those 
of more temperate climes, appear to thrive well ; and while they 
produce on the mind of the stranger some of the most agreeable 
impressions, he receives much also in the cool refreshing shade 
of their dark dense foliage, and the variety of color and fragrance 
of the flowers prove a perpetual source of enjoyment to the inhabi* 
tantSy such as few other places can supply. . 
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I was glad to be able to add to my portfolio pbotograpbs of 
a number of these rich and beautiful plants ; the engraving on 
thid page exhibits a rare and graceful plant of the palm species 
from Africa, and growing most luxuriantly in the garden of a 
French gentleman at Port Louis. The leaf resembles that of 
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the oocoa-nut, but the stalks are united at the crown of the plant, 
as in the palmiste or areoa, while the rings round the enlarged 
cylindrical stem resemble those of the latter. It was growing in 
the midst of pomegranates and other plants in flower, and was 
the only specimen of the kind that I met with in Mauritius or 
Madagasear. 
Soon after I had become a resident at Port Louis, I aocompar 
5 
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nied M. le Bran at an early boar one moraing to ibe bazaar or 
market, beld not far from tbe landing-place. Tbis market, wbicb 
occupies two large squares, is well fitted up, aiid is covered in, witb 
tbe exception of a wide tborougbfare tbrougb tbe centre of eacb 
square. In tbe eastern basaar were arranged, in separate local- 
ities, fancy birds in cages, witb poultry, including fowls, ducks, 
geese, and turkeys ; di£Ferent kinds of vegetables, many European 
as well as tropical ; an abundant supply of good potatoes, witb 
cabbages, beans, fine stone turnips, onions, garlic, tomatoes, and 
capsicums or cbilis, yams, manioc, bananas, tamarinds, custard- 
apples, and pine-apples. Tben tbere were cocoa-nuts, pistacbe- 
Duts, areca-nuts, betel-leaf, and many otber vegetable productions 
new to me, all spread out upon tbe ground, witb tbe kinds of 
fruit then io season. Besides tbese, tbere were seeds and grain 
in almost endless variety, lentils, rice, barley, millet, maize, French 
beans, turmeric, saffiron, and numerous kinds of Indian grain. 
Tbe seed trade appeared to be entirely in tbe bands of tbe Coolies 
or Indians: eacb seller sat cross-legged, frequently percbed on 
a low stool, and surrounded by bis meiisures, in tbe midst of 
bags and baskets of seeds and grain, spread around bim on tbe 
ground, to tbe number of twenty or more different kinds. In tbe 
same part of tbe market were exbibited basket-ware, coopers' 
work; furniture, snob as sofas, cbairs, tables, bedsteads, and 
cbests; besides stalls witb cutlery, baberdasbery, jewelry, and 
perfumes. 

On tbe opposite side of tbe street was tbe market for meat, fisb, 
and bread, all under sbelter, and well arranged. Tbe fisb, includ- 
ing oysters, lobsters, crabs, and prawns, were tolerably abundant, 
but generally small ; tbe meat inferior and dear, tbe best kinds of 
beef, tbougb very csarse, being, in consequence of tbe stoppage 
of tbe trade witb Madagascar, upwards of Is., and sometimes as 
bigb as Is. 6d. per pound. Tbe pork butcbers seemed to be all 
Chinese, and tbe venders of other kinds of meat were generally 
Creoles. Masters of respectable houses might occasionally be seen 
in tbe bazaar at an early hour ; but it was chiefly thronged witb 
tbe head servants or cooks of the chief families of the place, pur- 
chasing, in the cool of the piorning, the supplies required for the 
day, as no meat would keep till the Inorrow. 

There are several useful associations in Mauritius, and among 
tbem a society for tbe promotion of agriculture^ arts, and sciences. 
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At the annaal exhibition of the society, which was held in the 
haiaar on the 22d of September, I was highly gratified at the 
splendid collection of tropical and European fruits and other pro- 
ductions of the island. Among these were the rich, luscious- 
looking mango of India, the litchi of China, the custard-apple of 
South America ; while the strawberry and raspberry of Europe 
might be seen on the same table. The exhibition comprised works 
of manufacture and art, including painting and ladies' needle-work, 
machinery and carriages, live stock and poultry. Among the 
former were some delicate fabrications in cocoa-nut leaf ftom 
Sechelles ; of the latter, some Japanese, Cochin China, and Hoi* 
ambique fowls, each distinct specimen attracting my notice. Bui 
the collection. was richest in yegetable productimis. Many of the 
European vegetables were large and well grown. Among theee was 
a fine single plant of green curled kale^ planted in a tub painted 
green, as we grow camellias or oranges in conservatories. It musl^ 
have had much care bestowed upon it, perhaps by some exile from 
Caledonia; .for not a leaf was yellow, but as green and fresh, and 
as crisped round the edges as in any northern garden. The yams 
were in great variety, and very, fine, as were abo the samples of 
cofiee and arrow-root, but especially the sugars; while the large 
bundles of truly gigantic cane, eighteen or twen^ feet high, were 
truly astonishing. Sugar is now the staple produce of Mauritius, 
and it is not easy to imagine more magnificent samples of oanes or 
sugars than were exhibited on this occasion. The attention given 
to the cultivation of sugar will not appear surprising when it is 
remembered that from this little island more than 220 millions 
of pounds of thu article are exported every year ; a quantity equal 
to the cargoes of 300 ships of 500 tons burden each. 

Among the many collections of flowers and groups of plants, a 
towering pyramid of China asters was commendably exhibited for 
the benefit of the poor, and it afterward realized 100 dollars. One 
of the most gorgeous plants was an Alpinia magnifica, from the 
royal gardens at Pamplemouses, on which the bunch or cone of 
scarlet flowers rose on a stalk eight or ten feet from the ground. 
There was a collection exhibited by Mr. Duncan of fifty sorts of 
roses and some fragrant and beautiful violets; but one of the 
groups most suggestive to me consisted of three small plants, well 
grown, one of them a common English flower, exhibited by an 
amateur florist, a Hindoo gentleman from Calcutta employed in 
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one of the fi^eniment offices. The card on this moclest collection 
indicated Uiat the judges had awarded to its owner a prize, and 
he perhaps felt as rich and found as much satisfaction in the 
award as an English amateur would do who had successfully ex- 
hibited in London a sacoolabium or a yanda from Nepal or Cal- 
outta. This exhibition was quite a fete^lay for the higher classes. 
A band attended. The acting goTemor, (General Sutheriand, and 
his lady, together with his suite, eame during the afternoon ; a 
number of military and naval officers were pment, and for some 
time the several avenues around the flowers, the most attractive 
objects, were literally thronged with company, presenting in this 
respect, on a smallcv scale, a similar scene to the gatherings on an 
English exhibition-day al Ghiswick or the Regent's Park. 

The Sechdles, from which some of the most beautiful fabrica- 
tions exhibited had been brought, oomprise a number of low 
islands to the northward of Mauritius, which often prove daoger- 
OQB to vessels navigating that part of the Indian Ocean. Two 
wrocks had recently oocurred among them ; and on the 26th of 
September, the shipwrecked crew and passengers of an English 
vessel arrived at Port Louis under circumstances which excited 
very deep and general sympathy. The Meridian, a fine new ship 
of nearly 600 tons burden, with a valuable cargo and eighty-four 
passengers, making, with the crew, 108 souls, sailed from England^ 
on the 4th of June, and on the evening of the 24th of August 
struck on the rocks on the south-west point of Amsterdam, the 
smallest of two solitary, uninhabited, and rocky islands, situated 
in the Southern Ocean, midway between the Cape of Qood Hope 
and New Holland. On the first shock the captain had rushed on 
deck, and was almost immediately washed overboard and drowned, 
as were also the cook and one psssenger. The force of the sea 
was so great that soon after midnight the main-mast fell over the 
side of the vessel, the upper end reaching to the shore. About 
the same time the strongly-built new ship broke in two at the after 
hatchway, and by daylight a small part of the forecastle was all 
that remained visible of the fore part of the skip. The officers 
and crew and some of the passengers had sought refuge in the 
rigging. The rest of the passengers, including the women and 
children, assisted and encouraged by the second and third officers 
and one of the seamen, remained in great peril from the floods of 
water that poured down into their cabins and drove them to the 
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poop. Here they continned in a state of fearful nncertaiDty until 
about six o'clock on the foUowiug morning, when^ assisted by the . 
two officers and the sailor already mentioned, they passed along by 
the mast, as by a bridge or pathway, from the wreck to the shore. 
Here they found themselves upon a mass of fragments of rugged 
vdcanic rock, extending from forty to one hundred yards, and 
terminating in a steep inaccessible precipice of rock two or three 
hundred feet high. For the first two nights and days all remained 
in this exposed situation, with only the clothes they happened to 
have on ; but a bale of flannel and woollen shirts, being washed on 
shore, furnished them with a more ample supply of clothing. They 
also collected among the fragments. of rock a* small quantity of 
damaged provisions, on which they might have barely subsisted 
for a few days. For the first two days a biscuit a day was seryed 
out to each one, but afterward their supply was limited to half a 
biscuit, and, so long as they lasted, a herring a day. On the third 
day they removed to a spot nearly a mile distant from the place 
of their wreck, where, an ascent to the summit of the cliff being 
found, a rude enoampment was formed on the heights. A pole 
was then erected, and a couple of red shirts and some white flan« 
nel hoisted as a signal of distress. This, on the following mom* 
ing, was seen by an American whaler cruising off the island, but 
who was unable for some time, on account of the weather, to hold 
any communication with the shipwrecked party. At length, after 
much suffering, on the 5th of September, when the scanty pro- 
visions would scarcely have sufficed for another day, and when 
many had become too weak to walk to the nearest place where 
water could be found, a ship, previously seen, reappeared, and sent 
a boat to the shore. This vessel proved to be the Monmouth, 
American whaler, commanded by Captain Ludlow, who, with the 
greatest promptness and. kindness, rescued the whole party from 
a most appalling death, and brought them to Mauritius, the nearest 
port, which they reached in three weeks after leaving the scene 
of their fearful disaster. 

The government immediately appropriated to the use of the 
shipwrecked company the houses at the quarantine station, and 
took measures to provide for their wants. The inhabitants of 
Port Louis manifested a prompt and generous sympathy, not less 
honorable to themselves than it must have proved cheering to the 
dastitote sttangeis. In company with Mr. and Mrs. Kelsey, I 
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visited them soon after their arriTal, and found among those with 
whom I conversed a deep feeling of devout gratitude to God for 
their wonderful and almost miraculous escape from death in one 
of its most appalling forms — that of starvation. Besides this, 
were feelings of inexpressible thankfulness to Captain Ludlow, 
his officers and crew, by whose humane and intrepid exertions 
ihey had been rescued; while his subsequent conduct, his sym- 
pathy and ceaseless attention to their comfort, had sweetened the 
bitterness of their cup and reinspired them with confidence and 
hope. Supplies of clothing were readily provided by the inha- 
bitants of Port Louis. On the day of their landing, and as soon as 
their destitute circumstances were known, ladies in their carriages 
repaired to the place with packages of women's and children's 
apparel. Gentlemen sent the contents of their wardrobes, or 
purchased and forwarded such articles as seemed most needed 
and suitable. The Rev. Mr. Voller, a Baptist minister, with his 
wife and family, were soon removed to the hospitable home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kelsey. Some of their companions were invited to the 
habitations of other residents in Port Louis, and the rest remained 
at the quarantine. 

At a public meeting which the passengers held a few days after- 
ward, to express their sense of the generous conduct of the officers 
and cre^ of the American ship, and to provide some suitable 
memorial to be presented to Captain Ludlow, I was surprised to 
meet a gentleman whom I had known in England, and whom I 
had last met at a bridal party under very different circumstances 
from those which now brought us together. On a subsequent 
visit from this gentleman, I learned that one of the passengers, 
a young man with whose relations I was acquainted in England, 
had been so crippled by the wreck as to be unable to move, and 
had lain one whole night upon the rocks, where the surf washed 
over him. His companions were too weak to carry him; the 
Bailors of his own ship had left him to die ; but Captain Ludlow 
had sent four strong seamen to bring him over to the landing- 
pkoe, declaring he would not leave the coast while a soul remained 
on the island. This young man, I was informed, was in the hos- 
pital. I lost no time in visiting him there, and he was greatly 
delighted to meet with some one who knew his £amily and friends. 

The noble conduct of Captain Ludlow secured for him the 
aateem and gratitude of the entire community. The governor 
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mcknowledged his gallant and disinterested efforts on behalf of 
British subjects, and the Chamber of Commerce publicly did the 
same in the most handsome and appropriate manner, accompany- 
ing the expression of their admiration of his generous and humane 
behavior, and that of his officers and crew, with the present of a 
piece of plate, of the value of £120, to be procured in London, 
as a memorial of their deep sense of his heroic conduct and dis- 
tinguished worth. 

The inhabitants of Mauritius did not limit their kind offices 
toward the shipwrecked strangers to the supply of their more 
immediate wants. A subscription was set on foot by the inha- 
bitants of the island, and the magnificent sum of £1200 was 
raised and distributed among the passengers, who were sent on to 
Sydney, their original destination, by the government. 

There were many English and American seamen visiting the 
port at this season, and, as there were no religious services among 
them on the Sabbath, I made application to the harbor-master, 
Captain Russel, for permission to have public worship and preach- 
ing for sailors every Sunday in the port-office. Permission to 
occupy it for this purpose was very readily granted by the governor. 
The requisite fittings were provided, and at times a considerable 
Dumber of captains, officers, and seamen, from the vessels in the 
harbor, attended. I continued these services every Sabb|(h morn- 
ing until the season when unfavorable weather is always expected, 
and few vessels came or remained in the harbor. 

Toward the close of the month of October in this year I visited 
Moka, an inland district about nine or ten miles from Port Louis. 
The morning we set out for this purpose was fine, and we started 
early, in order to secure the pleasant coolness of that part of the 
day. The road was hilly, and, though walking up the hills proved 
Tery fatiguing, we were amply repaid by the beauty of the scenery 
and the many objects of novelty and interest which we passed. 
In some places stately groves or avenues of mango-trees led from 
the road to a large and respectable house ; at others, the rudely- 
thatehed hut of the Indian or of the Creole vender of fruit or 
beverage stood under the shade of a tamarind-tree by the side of 
the dusty road. In some places tall bamboos grew most luxuri- 
antly on both sides of the road, and, uniting their slender, elastic, 
and graoef ully-foliaged stems at the top, formed a naturally-pointed 
anh of pecoHar elegance and beauty. At other times the aides 
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of tbe Toad were ooyered for a considerable distance with the 
^(ave, or American aloe, of gigantic size, and in every stage of 
progress toward flowering, in some instances interspersed with the 
more slender and graceful forms of the Fourorsea and other smaller 
species. On our right the sugar plantations, covered with tall, 
green, waving canes, stretched away four or five miles toward the 
sea; and on our left, at the distance of from 300 yards to a mile, 
the dark-brown sterile or wooded mountains towered, often in fan- 
tetic forms, high up into the bright blue sky. The object of this 
tisit was to be present at the anniversary of the Protestant chapel 
here, of which the Ber. P. Le Bmn, son of my worthy host at 
Port Louis, was the minister. 

Soon after ten we walked to the chapel of this rural district. 
It is a neat, substantial stone building, standing near the road, on 
land originally purchased by the London Missionary Society for 
the use of the Christian refugees from Madagascar, several of 
whom, including Rafaravavy, at one time resided here. The 
chapel, which will hold three or four hundred persons, was filled 
with colored people, respectably, and, in some instances, gaily 
dressed. They listened with attention to a plain, affectionate, and 
instructive sermon from M. Le Brun, senior. There was a large 
gathering of singers, and the simple melody of one of the Swiss 
tunes s^med alike agreeable and appropriate. The service closed 
soon after noon, and when we left the building it was truly gratify- 
ing to witness the air of contentment and kindly feeling which 
marked the cheerful cooDtenances and cordial salutations of the 
crowds outside, who had met together on this occasion from the 
adjacent country and more distant parts. It was also particularly 
pleasing to observe the grateful esteem and satisfaction wiUi 
which the kind, faithful, and venerable minister to whom they 
had been listening was welcomed and greeted as he made his way 
through the throng to the residence of his son. He had been 
their instructor and their sympathizing friend in their dark days 
of coerced and unrequited toil; and now, in their happier state 
of freedom, he was deservedly recognised as still their friend, not 
less entitled to their confidence and love in his efforts for their 
emancipation from moral and spiritual bondage more oppressive 
and disastrous than the most galling personal slavery. 

During the afternoon I strolled along the banks of the deep 
dear river, which, rising among the adjacent mountains, flows 
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duongh the mission-graand. Here I amused myself witb gttlier- 
ing ferns, and admiring the picturesque and shadj little nooks 
and oomers of rich and varied beauty which the margin of the 
stream very frequently presented. Down to the water's edge the 
ground was covered with large forest-trees or thick underwood, 
among which passion-flower and other creepers appeared growing 
in great luxuriance. Some varieties of tree-fern were conspicu- 
oos here, especially one very beautiful species, apparently the 
C^^tukea exoeUa. The bright pink-leaved dracsena appeared here 
and there ; and the green and red4eaved arum or caladium, so 
attractive among our stove plants in England, was often seen 
growing in wUd and luxuriant beauty along the margin of the 
water. In this neighborhood I saw some gorgeous specimens of 
Stbucui muiahilu^ with large hollyhock-shaped flowers, deep 
rose-color in the centre, and lighter round the edges \ also a num- 
ber of plants of the Hedifchium Jtavurensy a fragrant yellow-flow- 
ering plant, resembling the yucca; but as there had evidently 
been a house near the place where these were growing, they might 
probably be regarded as indicating a spot, and by no means the 
only one I met with in the island, 

" When onee the gftrden smiled^ 
And ttfll where many a garden flower grows wild." 

In the evening we returned to Port Louis, pleased with the 
events of the day, and delighted with the rich and glowing effect 
of the tropieal landscape as it lay befoce us burnished with the 
golden light of the setting sun. 

Besides the kindness of Mr. Kelsey, who lived about two miles 
distant from the town, I received much attention from Major- 
general Sutherland, commander-in-chief of the forces, etc., and 
from Dr. A. Thorn, chief of the medical department. With the 
latter gentleman and his family I spent some pleasant hours ; and 
it was always refreshing to walk up to the extremity of the Champ 
de Lort, where, on the edge of the ravine leading to the Pouce, 
bis house was situated. I was much struck the first evening, 
when I walked up to join a dinner-party at his house, with the 
beautiful effect of the large glass lamps suspended under the 
verandas or in the halls of the dwellings by the side of the broad 
open road, and sending their rays through the foliage of the gar- 
dens in front This effect was particularly striking when passing 
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tliioa^ Hike garden of my host, and enleiing at onoe from tbe 
Toranda to tho lighted drawing-room, the doors and windows of 
which were all open so as to admit the welcome evening air, and 
to diffuse the light of the room among the surrounding shrubs and 
flowers ; while the impression was deepened on having the folding- 
doors leading to the dining-room opened by two Bengalees in their 
white turbans and long flowing white robes. There was some- 
thing so oriental in the whole, that, though commonplace enough 
to the residents of India on the island, it was novel and interest- 
ing to a stranger. I passed the night at the residence of Dr. 
Thom, and slept in a sort of summer-house, or small single-roomed 
building in the garden, called a pavilion, siti|ated a few yards from 
the dwelling, and used by my host as a museum and library. 
Detached buildings of this kind, but of various dimensions, are 
built in this gardens of most of ^(he houses of any pretension, and 
are exceedbgly pleasant and convenient, especially where the 
family is large. 

When walking in the garden with Dr. Thom on the following 
morning, I was delighted to see the Achimenes picta and the 
velvet-leaved Gksneria growing luxuriantly, while beautiful purple 
or claret-colored ipomasas exhibited all the elegance of form for 
which flowers of the convolvulus kind are distinguished. I 
observed also the Stephanotw floribunda, and two varieties of 
bright scarlet quamoclit, with the Tecoma jcumtniflara, also in 
flower, and trailing luxuriantly over the trellis-work. Around the 
posts of the veranda the perfumed vanilla, and within the garden 
Poinsettias, dracssnas, and roses were mingled with the modest- 
loddng Thumbergia, which is quite a weed here, the ground 
being in some parts literally covered with its different varieties. 

The residence of my friends was considered cool and healthy, 
and the mountain scenery on one side, and the fertile valley on 
the other, covered with numerous palms and tropical shrubs, ren- 
derad it exceedingly beautiful. Nothing could exceed in luxuri- 
ant growth the different species of the aloe tribe, especially the 
common American aloe, which grew along the banks, by the side 
** of the road, or on the adjacent plain. Many of the old flower- 
stalks, upward of twenty feet high, were still standing, while 
younger stems, in every stage of growth, from the scarcely appar- 
ent stalk to those bearing freshly-opened flowerSy presented them- 
selves in different direcUons. 
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In tbe pleasant ham whiob on different occasions it was my 
irivilege to spend with Br. Thorn and his &milj, I found him 
arrays an agreeahle and intelligent companion, not only eminent 
in his profession, hat having extended his inquiries to other 
depurtments of knowledge. Meteorology had engaged much or 
his attention^ and his work on the Law of Storms is regarded as a 
Taluahle con|rihi|kion to that important hranch of nautical science. 
Loss of health obliged him during the following year to leave 
Manritius with his &mily for England, where his useful life 
terminated very peacefully soon after his arrival. 

The 9th of November, the Prince of Wales's birthday, was 
observed as a public holiday in Port Louis, and I accompanied iqj 
two young friends. Lieutenant, now Captain, Gordon and Mr. 
Larkworthy, whom I often met at Dr. Thom's, on an excursion to 
the Pouce, a lofty mountain with^ sort of thumb-shaped summit 
which rises immediately behind Port Louis. We set out very 
early in order to secure the advantage of the coolness of the 
morning. Some natives carried our provisions : I took a large tin 
case for specimens of plants, and my companions each a portfolio 
for sketching. On living the town, we passed along a path that 
reminded me somewhat of ezenrsions among the Pyrenees. After 
a time we entered upon the woody base of the mountain, when 
the road became more steep, but not difficult, affording occasion- 
ally good halting-places, with openings in the trees through which 
we obtained most charming views of the rich valley, with its villas, 
cottages, and gardens, the citadel, the ^wn, the port, and the 
batteries which guard its entrance, the lines of stately shipping 
ranged along the sides of the harbor, with the wide blue ocean 
stretching far away beyond ; on the other side of our path, the 
fine, bold, steep piles of dark ferruginous volcanic rock, diversi- 
fied along its different strata by tufts of grass and stunted shrubs, 
rose several hundred feet above our path. Among these rooks in 
several places the monkeys which inhabit the mountain could be 
seen springing from branch to branch with great agility and 
speed. The scene was also enliveoed by the elegant tropic-bird 
occasionally sailing along in the clear aod cloudless sky over our 
heads. 

At different parts of our route we met companies of the inhab- 
itants of Moka, carrying on their heads loads of vegetables, fruit, 
and flowen, of which latter article roses formed the staple^ for 
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flftle at Port Loius. They appeared to desoend irith considerable 
speed and without much fatigue, uotwithstanding their heavy 
loads. The men who accompanied us begged sugar*cane of thenr 
friends in passing, and we purchased some bananas to add to our 
stores. About half past seyen we reached what is called the 
shoulder of the mountain, where the path we had ascended crosses 
the ridge and descends to the cultivated plains on the opposite 
side. Finding here a small stream of clear water, we proposed 
to halt attd take oar breakfast We first chose an open spot com- 
manding a view of the valley below and the ocean beyond ; but 
the heat of the sun obliged us to seek a situation where the brush- 
wood afforded some protection from his rays. While breakfast 
was preparing and my oompaniona were sketching, I walked to 
the other side of the pass, and felt amply rewarded by the exten- 
sive view I obtained of Moka, Plaines Wilhelms, and perhaps not 
less so by the pleasure of finding on the trunks of the trees some 
(MTchids, the first I had ever seen growing in their natural state. 

When our breakfast was ready we sat down together ; a chapter 
of the Bible was read in French for the benefit of our attendants, 
and then we all knelt on the grass on the mountain-side and 
oSered our thanksgivings and prayers to the Author of all our 
mercies. Soon after breakfast we resumed our journey toward 
the summit. For some time our way lay through a thickly-wooded 
part of the mountain, and we began with great enthusiasm to look 
for new plants. I found so many things to examine and compare 
that my tin case was soon filled. Orchids were my chief objects 
of search, and though I paw but a few small ones, and only one 
which at first I thought was a calanthe, but afterward found to 
be a Bletia, yet I found myself amid so many new and beautiful 
plants of other species that I knew not which way to turn ; I was 
almost bewildered, and my companions seemed to find as much 
enjoyment as myself. My attention was first at^acted by two 
new kinds of dracsonas— one Draccena Mauriciemu^ peculiar to 
the island, and the other D. tesieUata. Then there were new and 
elegant forms in great perfection. But one of my companions 
soon surpassed all our discoveries by finding among the ferns and 
near the ground, on the stem of a tree which was thicker than 
my arm, six or eight thick, leathery, fleshy flowers, and a great 
many buds about the size and shape of a fig. Some of the buds 
just opening appeared like a wine-glass with a vandyck rim^ and 
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•Oien, more open, appeared like the most beautiful Anoectochiluay 
tlie flower five or six inches across and presenting a dark green 
T^ety ground, with pink and lilac spots ; and until I satisfied 
myself that it was the actual blossom of the tree itself, I thought 
it was really an Anosctochilus. We marked the place, and charged 
the natives to take especial notice, so that we might find it again 
on our descent However, we soon saw many others, and became 
wtisfied that we had only met with a curiosity without making a 
discovery. I brought specimens of this flower to M. Bojer, who 
■aid it was a most curious plant, the Miihridaiea tamhwrtsia^ 
and that after the open flower was fertilized it closed up again, 
the seams all united, and it swelled into a fruit as large as a small 
gourd or pumpkin, filled with bright red berries like a pome* 
gnnate. He said it was vulgarly called monkey-apple. 

We kept on our way, making to ourselves new discoveries and 
perpetually startled by new wonders^ until about eleven, when we 
emerged from our cover and attempted the bare steep side of the 
summit In less than half an hour this was gained, and we 
found ourselves upon a flattish space about four feet wide and 
twelve or fourteen feet long. Here we sat down, 2847 feet above 
the sea, the whole island spread out like a map beneath us, its 
fertile central plains, and its mountains rising in clusters at un« 
equal distances from the coast all around. The broad blue waters 
of the apparently boundless ocean, seen through the openings 
between the mountains and reflecting the rays of a vertical sun, 
presented one of the most grand and magnificent panoramas it is 
possible to imagine. My companions, however, were soon suffi- 
ciently self-possessed to commence sketohing some of the adjacent 
eiusters of mountains. It was enough for me to recline on the 
ooarse grass, and, resting my elbow on a projecting piece of rock, 
to gaie in silence upon the wonderful and magnificent spectacle 
before me. By the operation of what tremendous forces had 
these vast masses of mountain and plain been placed in the posi- 
tions they now occupied ! how many ages had been requisite to 
invest these mountains and plains with the aspect they now wore ! 
and through how many ages had they presented the same natural 
aspects unseen by any human eye ! for when the island was dis- 
covered, only 350 years ago, no traces of its ever having been 
inhabited were found. And then how extreme had been the 
vioisaitodeB of human experience within its borders! what suffer- 
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ing and misery bad been endured amid all tbeir natural loveliness 
during the existence of slavery, with the wretchedness or wrong 
connected with which, legend or tradition associates some of the 
most striking natural objects in the island. How striking too the 
contrast betwixt the solitude of the past and the activity, energy, 
and busy population of the present ! And then, what may be its 
future ? But my companions had finished their sketches, and we 
began to descend. On entering the wood we collected specimeis 
of plants and ferns at the different points we had marked on our 
way up ; and by the time we had reaobed the shoulder of the 
mountain the men were pretty well loaded. Among the ferns 
were beautiful specimens of Asplentum macrophi/Uum and Adxan" 
turn paUens. A few clouds bad gathered round the summit of 
the mountain, or the heat would have been severe. As it was, 
we were glad to seek the thickest shade for rest while the men 
prepared our dinner. 

Having despatched our repast, with a refreshing cup of tea, 
one of my companions returned direct to the town, and the other 
and myself penetrated the wood along the base of the mountain 
in search of plants. A healthy Angrascum datum in flower, and 
a fine specimen of the calanthe-looking plant, were among the 
first we found. The bed of the ravine was filled up with masses 
of rock covered with trees and overgrown with creepers and ferns. 
Such superb specimens I had never dreamed of. A frond of 
Asplentum nidus was between five and six feet long, and eight 
inches across, covered on the under side with the most beautiful 
fructification. One bead of graceful Lomaria circtnata I could 
not help bringing away with me, for it was covered with seed ; as 
were some other beautiful kinds, which I hope to reproduce from 
the seed thus secured. We saw but few flowering plants here. 
The fragrant erythrospermum and the amaran thus-like Gnapha- 
Hum multicaule^ and others in flower, were only seen on the 
higher parts of the mountains. Orchids, however, were still the 
chief objects of our search, and we were soon separated by the 
masses of rock intervening between the objects to which we were 
attracted in different directions; so that we hailed each other 
sometimes from a considerable distance, as, one after another, 
some apparently new form of orchid presented itself to view ; and 
to be actually among plants of this rare and beautiful kind, grow- 
ing in their natural state amid all the novel forms and rich and 
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^vi^I luxuriance of tropical vcL^etation, was to inc a source of 
fxtreuie delight; aud my companiou tjcemcd scarcely less gratified 
than myself. 

The men who acoompanied ns had been so loaded on the higher 
parts of the mountain that they deolined following ns into the 
laTine; and we at first satisfied oarselves with noticing the spots 
where we found anything attractive, and proniising ourselves a 
future visit; but, almost unconsciously, we kept accumulating 
choice bits, or bunches too precious to be left, and then tying 
them together with tough fibrous creepers, until we had each 
amassed more than we could possibly carry through the interlaced 
thicket to the road, which, after repeatedly reduqjng our bundles, 
I we at length found, and reached home late in the evening, 

t fatigued, but refreshed and invigorated for accustomed duty by 

the pleasant day's excursion, and highly gratified with the new 
wonders and beauties of the Creator's works which we had beheld. 

As the month of November advanced the people of Mauritius 
became anxious for tidings from Madagascar, and on the 19th of 
this month the Nimble arrived with Messrs. Cameron and Mangeot 
from Tamatave, where they had accomplished the object of their 
visit, having paid the sum required by the queen as compensaUoQ 
for the injury inflicted on the country, and secured the reopening 
of the trade on the same footing as that on which it had been 
carried on before the attack of the French and English vessds. 
Traffic was now to be free to people of all nations ; prices were to 
i be fixed between buyer and seller ; ten per cent, duty was to be 

levied on all exports and imports ; and no natives of Madagascar 
were to be taken out of the country. 

After communicating with the authorities at Tamatave, Messrs. 
Cameron and Mangeot had addressed a letter to the secretaiy of 
the government at the capital, and also to the Queen of Mada* 
gascar, stating the object of their visit, and that they had brought 
the sum of money required as a preliminary to the restoration of 
the trade. From the secretary an official letter was received, and 
on the terms therein specified the money was paid, and the 
Banna, or customary offering to the sovereign, given cand re- 
ceived, in token of the amity existing between the respective 
parties. 

The following is the secretary's letter :-^ 
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« AntmiariTO, iS Asontaaj, 1854, 23d October, 1858. 
^ To Messrs. J. Oamxbon aod A. Manqkot, and the people who 

sent them with this payment for the offence committed hj 

WiUiam Kellj and Bomain DeefosseSy and their companions in 

three ships. 

<< I have to inform joa that I hare told our superior officers, 
and that our safi^rior officers have UAd our queen, respecting the 
15,000 dollars proposed to be paid by you for (or on account of) 
the offence of Bomain Desfosses and William Kelly, and their 
companions in three ships, you haying declared that this payment 
gives you no claim either on the land nor on the kingdom. 

"Now in regard to the 15,000 dollars, our superior officers 
have directed that the money be received^ so we iKll receive it, 
and the trade will be opened. 

" And thus will the trade be opened. As the custom duties 
do not belong to others (or to subjects), but to the Queen of 
Madagascar, so we will take the custom duties both on imports 
and exports as formerly — ^for we change not. 

" And in regard to the ez^rtation of slaves beyond the sea, 
Badama disliked that practice, and our queen hy,.|pade no altera- 
tion ; therefore we cannot export slaves beyond the sea. , 

" And this also has to be told to you. A certain European, a 
Frenchman, has taken possession of a place at Ibaly) as a port for 
ships, where he is residing, and erecting a house and a magaune. 
Our superior officers have therefore sent to drive him away beyond 
sea. We shall not kill him, but his property shall be taken aa 
our spoil, for he has taken possession of a port. But though 
we have said we shall not kill him, yet, if he kills any of the 
soldiers, the soldiers will kill him. And this is told to yon lest 
you should say. Why, after trade is opened, do you again destroy 
the property of Europeans ? 

" And this also has to be told to you. If any European shall 
land at any place within the boundary of Madagascar, where there 
are not soldiers stationed, and take possession of that phice as a 
port, such conduct will be an pffence, and his property will be 
taken as our spoil, and he himself will be driven away beyond the 
sea. 

" And this also has to be told to you, that, as each sovereign 
has established the law of the land, whether it be our sovereign 
or your sovereign, so in our land the things we do not sell are not 
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to be shipped upon the sea ; and in regard to the things you do 
not sell, yon, of course, need not bring them for sale. 
** Farewell ; health, etc., to you, saith 

'^ Eainikistaka, 
"13 Honor, Officer of the Palaoe." 

The event so earnestly desired by many of the people of Mada- 
gascar was announced by the firing of cannons ttom the fort. A 
public dinner was given to Messrs. Cameron and Mangeot, and 
other Europeans in the island, and general rejoicing was mani- 
fested by Uie inhabitants. The Nimble had brought back to 
HauritiuB a cargo of ninety-three oxen, in proof that the trade 
was really open ; and three French vessels from Bourbon, which 
had been waiting for the conclusion of the negotiations between 
the merchants of Mauritius and the native government, imme- 
d]ate][y took on board cargoes of cattle for that island. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Yiflit to the GoTernor at lUdait — ^LuxarUnoe of Tropical Vegetation.— Plantf 
and Flowers from Europe and Asia. — Arriral of a Missionary from India. — 
Proposed Efforts for the religions Instruction of the Coolies.— Efforts on 
behalf of the Creole Population of Grande Riridre. — Photography in the 
Tropics.—- Visit to Mr. Ch6ron at Plaines Wilhelms.-— F^te of the Children 
in the School — Sugar-works on the Estate. — Place of Worship for the 
Malagasy. — Excursion to the country. — Spice Plantations at Grande Donjon. 
— Preparations for the Feast of the New Tear. — Permission giren to hury 
the Skulls of English and Frenchmen fixed on Poles at Tamatave. — Visit to 
Beau Bassin and Wolmar. — Magnificent Species of Artocarpus. — Effects of 
frequent Hurricanes. — Heat of the Weather. — Preparation for a Hurricane. 
— ^Visit to the Royal Gardens at Pamplemouses. — Splendid Avenue of 
Palms. — Missionary Stations in the CouoAry. — Missionary Anniversary at 
Port Louis. — The Cemetery. — Fearftil Ravages of the Cholera at Mauritius. 
— Departure for Madagascar. 

The Governor of Mauritios, Sir J. M. Higgbson, bad, since 
mj return^ requested to be furnisbed witb a statement of tbe more 
general results of our visit, and I went about tbis time to spend 
two or three days witb bim at Reduit, bis country residence on 
tbe borders of Plaines Wilbelms, and about seven miles from 
Port Louis. On arriving I received a very cordial welcome, and 
at dinner in tbe evening I met Mr. and Mrs. Rawson, Mr. Kerr, 
and Mr. Tupper. Mr. Rawson, wbose bospitality I bad already 
experienced at Cern^, bis cbarming residence on tbe nortbern 
border of Plaines Wilbelms, was tbe treasurer of tbe colony, and 
Mr. Kerr tbe auditor-general. Mr. Tupper, an invalid clergy- 
man, travelling for bis bealtb, was brother to tbe autbor of 
<' Proverbial Philosopby/' and otber well-known publications. 
Tbe evening passed very pleasantly, conversation being occasion- 
ally enlivened by music and singing. Tbe temperature of tbe 
rooms was deligbtful. Reduit seemed to me nearly ten degrees 
cooler tban Port Louis. I bad mucb conversation witb tbe 
governor on tbe state of education in tbe island, and at a late 
bour retired to rest. It was to me a novel spectacle to see large 
tiger-skins banging over tbe banisters of tbe stairs leading to tbe 
deeping-rooms, looking as if but recently taken from the bodies 
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of their owDers, and showing the holes of the hullets by which 
they had been killed. The governor had formerly resided in 
India, and I supposed these were trophies of the wild sports of 
the East. 

Early the next morning I walked over the extensive domain of 
Reduit, visiting portions which I had been anable to reach on the 
previous evening. The house, which stands upon a gradual slope 
extending from the elevated plain to the sea, is spacious but low ' 
The centre, both of the front and the back of the house, is pro- 
tected from the sun by broad corridors, and the ends are shaded 
by verandas and trellis-work overgrown with passion-flowers and 
other creeping plants. On the side of the house toward the sea 
was a flower-garden, and at the northern end a lawn bordered 
with shrubs and enlivened by flower-beds cut out in the turf At 
Reduit, as well as Ceme, I found several familiar plants, and their 
unexpected appearance seemed like meeting with old friends. 
Among the roses, a small Howoring noisette was in full bloom. 
Devoniensis appeared with long slender shoots and thin-petalled, 
pale flowers. Fuchsias, recently introduced from the Cape, 
Oenotheras, achimenes, gloxinias, and heliotropes, mignonnette, and 
violets, were growing side by side with Allamando Schottii. 
Rundia juncia, Poinsettia, Gardenia, and other plants requiring 
artificial heat in England, all flourished luxuriantly in the open 
air. A beautiful aleurites grew near the end of the house, and 
beside it a fine, large Ablufans $triata^ with large, dark-orange 
flowers, having deep, clear, claret-colored pencilled markings. 
Wherever I meet with home flowers, I always expect to find strong 
home feelings, and rejoiceja this means of perpetually reviving 
them. 

In an artificial stone basin were a number of arums, resembling 
Arum coMtatum. The fleshy root stood a foot or more out of the 
water, and the large, strong-ribbed, shining green leaves seemed 
to be eight or ten feet high. I frequently saw the same species 
growing wild in the swampy parts of Madagascar. There were 
also, near the same place, an India-rubber-tree, and some splendid 
ArtocarpvM integrifolia^ or jack-trees, with their immense oval 
fruit of a greenish yellow hanging, not amid the spreading 
bmnehes, but on a small short stem growing from the trunk or 
from the large branches of the tree. In the kitchen-garden, which 
was extensive, the common China rose, or rose Edward, formed 
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complete hedges along some of the walks. Peas, French beans, 
and other European vegetables, were growing well here, though 
not so luxuriantly as at Ceme; but of strawberries there were 
large beds apparently going out of bearing. Beyond this garden, at 
some distance in the same direction, were ponds supplied with 
water-fowl, and farther on the maise and banana plantations, with 
the huts of the Creoles and other laborers. 

Leaving these, I walked over the grounds, which were extensive 
and varied, affording occasionally, where the trees and brushwood 
bad been cleared away, on one hand, a view of the ocean, with 
the small white sails of the ooasting vessels glittering in the 
inorniog tQOf on the other, of the mountains of Moka, and those 
extending ftm^ ihe Penee to within about a mile from the 
grounds. * 

A deep, niApWHl steep ravine bounded the domain on the 
north, and addHfl|piiMy to the variety and beauty of the scenery 
At the bottom tf 1^ ravine a rapid stream sparkled along its 
course from the mountains of Moka to the sea. Notwithstanding 
the stony nature of the sides of the ravine, they were covered 
with the richest verdure, among which hung garlands of grace- 
ful creepers, while arums often lined the borders of the stream, 
altogether affording most enticing bits of scenery, heightened in 
effect by the mimic cascades or waterfalls which foamed along 
among the fragments of rock and stone. Near this scene I came, 
in the course of my walk, upon a sort of lady's garden concealed 
by evergreens and flowering shrubs, and containing a choice col- 
lection of plants, many of them in flower, especially the passion- 
flowers of nearly every hue, and the rich crimson Potvrea coccu 
nea, almost dazzling in the bright rays of the morning sun. 

In the vicinity of the house, on both sides, were a number of 
remarkable trees. A fine spreading banyan, not the largest I had 
seen, but one of the most perfect specimens of a young tree, 
attracted my attention, as well as a beautiful Indian acacia en 
the opposite side of the house, while the groups of magnificent 
sago-trees were alike singular and beautiful. 

On returning, I was glad to unite in the morning worship of the 
family, which was conducted with great propriety and seriousness. 
At the break&st, which immediately followed, the large dish of 
freshly-gathered strawberries, with which the repast concluded, 
xeminded me^ in a very agreeable manner, as did many ciroum- 
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stances and scenes in Manritins, of similar enjoyments formerly 
shared while residing at the foot of the Pyrenees in France. 

As the governor went on the same day to Port Louis to preside 
at the Legislative CouDcil, I was gkd to take a seat on the hox 
of his carriage ; and the day being rather cooler than usual^ there 
was something quite inspiriting — reviving recollections of stage- 
coach days in England — in setting off behind four well-bred and 
well-irppointed horses, in high spirits, and seeming as if they liked 
to hear the music of their hoofs pattering in concert as they 
trotted along the smooth macadamised road. 

A short time previous to this visit, Mr. Hardy, a Wesleyan 
missionary, had arrived from Madras with his wife and family on 
his way to the Gape for the recovery of his health. On reaching 
Mauritius he was too ill to proceed, and was brought on shore 
with but slight bopes of his recovery. I visit^ him on the day 
of his arrival, and frequently afterward, and was much pleased to 
observe his gradual recovery. A few days after my return from 
Beduit I attended a conference of friends whom he had invited 
to advise with him as to the desirableness of his remaining in 
Mauritius, and devoting hb efforts to the rdigious instruction 
of the Coolies, or Indian laborers in the island. Some of the 
planters and other Christian residents had often expressed their 
deep r^ret on account of the want of every means of religious 
improvement for these laborers, of whom there were 90,000 in 
Mauritius. An attempt which had been made to teach some of 
their children English, had proved abortive ; but the want was 
felt to be so pressing, the number to whom access could be ob- 
tained so considerable, and the hope so encouraging of securing 
native agents either as schoolmasters. Scripture-readers, oi col- 
porteurs and Bible distributors, that Mr. Hardy was recommeuded 
to remain at Mauritius with his family, until he could receive the 
instructions of his society in England. Mr. Hardy remained 
some months in Port Louis, distributing the Scriptures, and 
preaching in his own hired house to such as came to hear him ; 
and, though not without individual instances of beneficial results, 
yet, as he did not receive instructions from England to remain, 
he subsequently proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, and finally 
to Australia. 

I still continued to preach every Sunday to small but attentive 
ooDgregations of seamen and others at the Port Office. In th# 
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afternoon I attended the French service at M. Le Bran's ; and as 
some members of Mr. Kelsey's household did not understand 
French, we usually had a short English service with the European 
portion of the family, Mr. Kelsey holding his usual daily service 
with the domestics about the premises in French. 

Until within a few months of our arrival, Mr. Kelsey and his 
family had resided at Grande Riviere, about two miles fh)m Port 
Louis, in a southerly direction. While here they had endeavored 
to be useful among the Creole population of the place, and were 
greatly encouraged by the assistance of a pious woman of color, a 
domestic in their own family, who first began by instructing her 
fellow-servants, then extended her efforts to others, and then en- 
gaged a room for the purpose of religious worship. Messrs. Le 
Brun visited the place every Sunday afternoon, and once in the 
week besides. The numbers attending became so numerous as to 
render it necessary to add another room by taking down a partition, 
and finally a third, all of which were at this time well filled with 
serious and attentive hearers. Mr. and Mrs. Kelsey had gener- 
ously defrayed the expense of the place, and rejoiced in the benefit 
which the people of color at G-rande Riviere enjoyed in the faith- 
ful preaching of the Gospel among them. 

Early in the month of December, I accompanied M. Le BruUi 
senior, to the celebration of the anniversary of their labors here. 
About seventy persons were present, who listened with seriousness 
and apparently devout attention to a plain and affectionate dis- 
course from the venerable pastor. I was not surprised at the 
satisfaction his arrival seemed to afford, when I remembered his 
labors for their benefit, which had often excited m ysincere admi- 
ration, when I had seen him, after preaching to a large congrega- 
tion in Port Louis, and allowing only a very short interval for 
rest, set off for a walk of two miles in the middle of the day, the 
thermometer standing, perhaps at 84° or 86°, for the purpose of 
preaching the Gospel to a few poor laborers, and other people of 
color, gathered together in a hired room. The recollection of this 
explained to me the cordial greeting which he and his son received 
after the interesting services were over. 

Grande Riviere is an important suburb of Port Louis, the resi- 
dence of several merchants and others whose places of business 
are in the port. A number of Creoles reside here in the capacity 
of servants, mechanicS| or small shopkeepers ; and it was gratify- 
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ing to see any efforts made for their moral and spiritual benefit, 
especially as those efforts appeared to be attended with evidenoe. 
that good was done. As an instance of this, I most mention that, 
about a month after the anniversary, my friend, M. Le Brun, 
senior, was agreeably surprised one morning by a colored man 
coming to him and informing him that he and another man had 
made up their minds to build at Grande Eividre a substantial 
stone chapel, fifty feet long and twenty or twenty-five feet wide ; 
that he possessed a piece of ground in an eligible place, which he 
would give for the purpose; and that when the chapel was finished 
be would at once give him possession of it. When I left for my 
second visit to Madasgascar, the ground was marked out, and 
preparations for a commencement made. Before I finally left the 
colony the chapel was finished, and was filled with hearers eveiy 
Sunday. 

Besides my interest in the religious improvement of the people, 
other objects sometimes led me to Grande Riviere. Soon after 
my arrival at Mauritius I had made the acquaintance of Dr. Pow- 
ell, who had charge of the Lunatic Asylum at Grande Bivi^re, 
and resided there. He was familiar with chemistry, and had 
recently commenced the practice of photography. As I had brought 
out the requisite apparatus, and had attempted to take some of 
the more striking views in the neighborhood, as well as portraits 
of individuals, especially such as were good specimens of the dif- 
ferent races to be found in Port Louis; and as I had often experi- 
enced disappointment in the results, arising from causes which, 
under conditions of light and of atmosphere so different from those 
of England, it was not easy at first either to comprehend or rectify, 
I was glad to have occasional recourse to Dr. Powell, in order that 
we might compare notes and help oach other out of difficulties. 

My difficulties arose from diversified causes. Some of them 
were subsequently removed, others still remained, either owing to 
my defective knowledge of the subject, or inability to procure the 
appropriate remedies. I had taken out a considerable quantity of 
carefully packed, waxed, and iodized paper, under the generally 
inculcated belief that it would keep good for any length of time 
in any climate ; but I found it useless. 

Yet, notwithstanding all my difficulties, I succeeded in obtain- 
ing valuable memorials of my visit in a number of correct repre- 
sentations of some of the most rare and beautiful natural objects 
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which I met with, both in Mauritius and Madagasoar — among 
those obtained here were yiews of the town, harbor, and shipping 
finom the battery hill, together with some attractiye portions of the 
aabnrbs and adjacent mountains — and to these I was able to add 
portraits of some of the most important classes of the people. No- 
thing surprised me more than the striking contrasts which the 
physical organisation of the natives from Madagascar presented, 
comprising, apparently, specimens of pure African races, with the 
Malayan or Polynesian; and presenting among the Hovas, or 
people inhabiting the central portion of the island, a remarkable 
resemblance to the European conformation of head and features. 

During the hottest summer months few people remain in Port 
Louis who can avoid it, and as there could be no communication 
with Madagascar during the first three months of the year, and 
consequently nothing requiring my particular attention at the port| 
I was glad to avail myself of every opportunity that offered for 
visiting the country districts. On the 13th of December I accom- 
panied M. Le Brun to Plaines Wilhelms, to attend the anniversary 
services of the opening of the chapel and school at M. Charon's. 
We left Port Louis early, and on our way passed numerous carts, 
loaded with sugar or timber, generally drawn by mules and driven 
by Coolies. The loads seemed to me heavy, but the animals draw- 
ing them were in good condition, and did not appear overworked. 
M. Le Brun more than once remarked on the different mode of 
transporting timber, sugar, and other produce now, as compared 
with that employed during many years after his arrival in the 
colony in 1814. There were then few beasts of draught or burden 
in the island. Travellers were carried from place to place in a sort 
^ palanquin on men's shoulders. Carts, from whatever distance 
they came, with whatever they were loaded, whether with timber, 
stones, or anything else, were all drawn by slaves, attended by 
their drivers, twenty slaves being sometimes yoked to one cart. 
They usually travelled in the night, as they were able to draw the 
same load a much greater distance then than during the oppres- 
sive heat of the day. 

Our road lay through a succession of extensive sugar plantations, 
and we reached our destination, a distance of ten or eleven miles 
from Port Louis, before nine o'clock. Here I was cordially wel- 
comed by M. Charon, and found a small pavilion, consisting of two 
rooms, appropriated to my use. After a cup of coffee we pro- 
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oeeded to tbe premises which M. Charon has, with great libenlitj 
and desire for the welfare of those arouod him, appropriated to 
religious purposes. The chapel is a neat stone building, with a 
pared stone floor and a metal roof, surmounted by a cupola and 
bell. The building is plainly fitted up, and will hold 200 persons. 
At a short distance a comfortable house, comprising five or six 
rooms, has been buih for the residence of a missionary, and in 
the yard attached to the house is a stone kitchen. I lodged over 
the residence, which, for its small size, is well arranged. M. 
Charon had written to England for a missionary to be sent to this 
station, and expressed himself ready to contribute liberally toward 
his support. 

Soon after we had assembled tn the chapel, the scholars, most 
of them colored children, but dressed in white, were marched 
from the school to the chapel. The master stood behind a table, 
on which a number of books very tastefully bound were placed. 
The parents of the children and the visitors sat around. A 
number of little girls and boys recited pieces of poetry, or dia- 
logue, in French. The venerable pastor, M. Le Brun, offered up 
prayer on their behalf, and gave a short address. The master 
read a paper on the advantages and responsibilities of education, 
after which the most successful and well-behaved scholars were 
called one by one to the table to receive their prizes. When the 
master had announced the ground of the award, one of the visi- 
tors gave the book appropriated to tbe successful scholar, at the 
same time placing a garland of flowers, consisting chiefly of roses, 
upon the head of the delighted child. By this arrangement it 
sometimes happened that a father, mother, or grandmother re- 
warded and crowned their own little child. It was the first time 
I had witnessed anything of the kind, and I could not but regard 
this simple and graceful performance as an agreeable means of 
enhancing the gratification of both parties. 

At the close of the examination the anniversary service in the 
chapel commenced, and M. Le Brun preached a plain, instructive, 
and useful sermou to an attentive congregation. The chapel was 
full, a number of friends having come from a distance. At the 
conclusion of the service the children were regaled with a sort of 
sweetened drink, or syrup, and we returned to M. Charon's, where 
a company of between twenty and thirty sat down to what wan 
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designated a dijeunery but in reality a substantial dinner^ iindef 
the broad veranda outside the house. 

M. Charon is a person of color, and a man of great force of 
character, as well as energy and intelligence ; a respectable and 
prosperous planter, owning more than one estate, and employing 
356 Jndian laborers. He is a member of the church under the 
pastoral care of M. Le Brun, in Port Louis, and a zealous and 
efficient coadjutor in the promotion of measures for the instruc- 
tion and spiritual benefit of the people in the district in which he 
resides, and where he is held in high and deserved estimation. 

Toward evening I walked with M. Charon over part of his 
plantation, admiring the view of rich and varied landscape of 
cane-fields and mountains which successive elevations afforded, 
and almost astonished at the size attained by the canes, which in 
some places were twelve or fifteen feet high. 

Soon after nine the next morning I joined the family assembly 
in the great house. It was quite a patriarchal gathering. Besides 
M. and Mme. Charon, and their oldest son and daughter in the 
prime of youthful life, the father and mother of the former Mme. 
Charon, and one of her sisters, were permanent members of the 
household. Then there was another sister, a widow, and several 
daughters, besides others more or less related to the hospitable 
host. All appeared to constitute one harmonious family. The 
breakfast-table was spread at one end of a large veranda, perhaps 
eight feet wide, and extending the whole length of the house. 
The viands were abundant, rice being the substitute for bread| 
and, as a guest, I was provided with tea. 

In the forenoon I accompanied M. Charon to his sugar- works, 
where the new processes of preparing the sugar by vacuum pans 
were in operation, by which means some thousand pounds of sugar, 
finely crystallized and beautifully white, were produced every day. 
On returning, I found several of the scholars who had been suc« 
cessful at the examination waiting for the fulfilment of a promise 
I had made them on the previous day of taking their likenesses, 
and with some I succeeded, apparently much to their satisfaction. 
In my evening walk I was much amused to see the various pur- 
suits carried on in different parts of the establishment, rendering 
it altogether very much like a village. By the road-side was a 
shop kept by one of M. Ch6ron's relatives, in which clothing, 
cutlery, crockery- ware, and groceries were sold. There were alsO| 
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in other parts of the premises, a carpenter's shop, a smith's, a 
wheelwright's, and a cooper's. Later in the evening my photo- 
graphs and stereoscope seemed to afford the different memhers 
of the family great entertainment, and M. Ch6ron contrihuted 
mnch yalnahle information relatiye to the former state of the 
neighhorhood. 

A few days after my return from PUdnes Wilhelms, I accom- 
panied M. Le Brun to the opening of a new place for religions 
instruction among the Malagasy residing in the camp or suburb, 
along the foot of the signal hill. Many of the former slaves in 
the island were natives of Madagascar, or the descendants of such. 
A number of the MalagAy still retain their native language, and 
to this number additions are made of those who from time to time 
have reached the colony in search of employment, and it was 
thought desirable to provide a place in the midst of their own 
location in which religious instruction might be given to the 
adults, in addition to that already provided for their children. 
With this view the building now appropriated to religious worship 
had been provided. The servioes here on the Sabbath and week 
days are still continued. 

The day after the house for Malagasy worship was opened, viz., 
the 24th of December, the air was unusually oppressive, and there 
were indications of an approaching hurricane. The ships in the 
harbor lowered their upper masts and yards, but toward evening 
the atmosphere became more settled, and the next day, which 
was Sunday, and also Christmas-day, though hot, was remarkably 
fine. I went out to Mr. Kelsey's, into whose family circle I was 
admitted as one of their Christmas party. Between nine and 
ten I returned, greatly enjoying my walk. The mild, soft, fragrant 
atmosphere, and the bright starlight of a cloudless sky, render the 
evenings here unspeakably refreshing and pleasant, after the fierce 
burning heat of the day. 

My friend, Mr. Kelsey, having arranged to take his usual 
New Year's holiday on the Slst of December, and having kindly 
included me in the family party, I was glad to obtain a seat on 
the box of their carriage as we drove away from Latanier, his 
residence, soon after six o'clock. It was Saturday, market-day, 
and for some time I could do little more than gaze at the diver- 
iified forms, faces, costumes, and vehicles which thronged the 
load leading to Port Louis. Among these were Indiana in their 
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holiday dresses of white and scarlet ; others heavily laden with 
large baskets full of baoaoasy mangoes, pine-apples, or peaches, 
on their heads ; and numbers of Chinese literally bending under 
the weight of their load of fruit or vegetables, with perhaps half 
a doien fowls tied at the top. The Indians and Africans carry 
their loads on their heads, but the Chinese carry theirs at the 
ends of an elastic stick borne across the shoulders. These, in an 
almost uninterrupted stream, occupied the sides of the road, while 
the centre was traversed by a constant succession of large carts 
loaded with sugar, and drawn by mules or bullocks ; besides which 
were the cabriolets and gigs of the planters or merchants. 

After proceeding for some miles in a southerly direction paral- 
lel to the coast, we turned toward the interior, and passed through 
a rich and picturesque part of the island, different in some respects 
from the Moka, and Plaines Wilhelms side, but equally beautiful. 
Our road, bordered by large tamarind and other fine trees, among 
which was the flamboyant, or Poinciana regta, now in full bloom, 
lay through a valley to the northward of Mountain Long, and 
presented on either hand plantations of cane or manioc, with the 
huts of Creoles or Coolies, and the dwellings of planters. More 
distant, the Bay of Tombs lay in placid repose on the one hand, 
and the lofty and singularly formed mountain of the Peter Botte 
on the other. 

The cool morning air, the novel aspects of the scenery, both 
of mountain and plain, combined to render the journey interest- 
ing and pleasant, and I was musing on the profusion with which 
the beneficent Creator had diffused over the face of nature forms 
of purity and beauty almost in lavish exuberance, when I noticed, 
at a short distance from the road, an Indian woman sitting on the 
ground among the flowers of a species of jessamine growing unen- 
dowed by any fence round the door of her straw hut. She held 
a bunch of the sweet flowers in her hand, apparently enjoying 
their fragrance, for she took no notice of our passing, and was, 
perhaps, in thought, far away among the flowers with which she 
had been familiar in her native country. 

After passing for some distance along a steep descent, we 
reached a stream of water, and alighted, as our carriage could 
proceed no farther. After crossing the brook, we ascended by a 
steep and somewhat circuitous route, until, after walking about 
three-quarters of a mile, we reached the Grande Donjon^ the 
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residence of Mr. Kittery, an Indian gentleman. The honse with 
this remarkable name stands on a steep pile of basaltic or Yolcanio 
rock, rising almost perpendicularly from the adjacent valley. The 
proprietor of the place, in Indian costume, met us as we ap- 
proached, and gave us a cordial welcome, which was repeated by 
his wife, a Mauritian lady of French parentage ; and after our 
walk we were glad to rest ourselves in some large cane arm-chairs 
standing about under the trees in front of the house. While 
seated here refreshing ourselves with a cup of tea and its accom- 
paniments, which Mrs. Kelsey^s forethought had provided, a 
servant brought us a large basketful of pine apples, and soon 
afterward quite a hamperful of ripe peaches, which made an 
agreeable addition to our breakfast I then explored the garden 
in front of the house, which was almost enclosed on three sides 
with roses in full bloom. The pretty little noisette rose, fUiciU 
perp^iueUe^ was conspicuous among them, as was another, like 
Devoniensis, only paler. In this mountain garden I found the 
Clerodendran falcata in splendid bloom, with blue hydrangeas, 
China asters, ageratum, kaliopsis Lilium lonyiflora^ Brompton 
stocks, verbenas, heliotropes, and many other familiar plants. 

Beyond the garden to the west was a terrace, also bordered 
with roses, which commanded a fine view of the valley along which 
we had travelled, with the stream winding its way to the sea, the 
woods, plantations, and dwellings spread over the plain, and the 
wide ocean beyond. Our host next led us through his plantation 
of fruits and spices. The latter consisted chiefly of doves. 
During the early part of the French occupation of Mauritius 
great attention was given to the introduction and culture of 
spices; and though the changes that have since taken place in 
the commercial intercourse with the spice-growing islands of the 
East have rendered their production in Mauritius less important 
and profitable, a few plantations are still to be seen. The trees, 
about twenty feet high, were many of them in full blossom. The 
parasite vanilla was here cultivated as an article of commerce, for 
the sake of the perfume it supplies. Passing down the mountain 
side through a thick grove of mango-trees, we visited some cha- 
lybeate springs, where the ferruginous color of the rock and soil 
around indicated the abundance of iron in the spring. Soon 
after three in the afternoon we returned from our walk, and 
found a very acceptable tiffin or luncheon awaiting us, in which 
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the greatest rarity to me was a fruit called Barbadoes cberrj. 
About four we took our leave^ much gratified bj the iotelligeDce 
and urbanity of our host. 

It was the eve of New Year's day, a season of general fes- 
tivity here, and of this we soon perceiyed various indications. 
As we travelled along I could not help noticing the activity with 
which colored butchers, male and female, were cutting up large 
pigs and other animals, generally suspended from the branch of a 
large tamarind-tree by the road-side ; while crowds were gathered 
round, either admiring the animal or waiting for a portion of it. 
We also met many a toil-worn beast, horse, donkey, or mule, draw- 
ing out a whole Creole family, father, mother, children, and ser- 
vant, to some country cousin's, for the coming holiday. 

Some of the Indian huts were already ornamented in honor of 
the new year with strings of flowers hung along the front of the 
verandas — ^for almost every hut, however small, can boast a 
veranda. In one place I saw an Indian under a tree with a num- 
ber of strings of flowers for sale. The flowers seemed to be the 
orange-colored Allamanda Schottii, and a fragrant plumaria, very 
abundant just now. Several parties were examining the flowers, 
and the vender was stretching out his arms just as we were pass- 
ii^g by, so as to show one of his wreaths to the best advantage. 
But the most gratifying of all these sights to me were the New 
Year's gifts, which nearly every one seemed to be carrying home. 
Some miles before we reached Port Louis we passed young or 
middle-aged Creole men and women bearing on their heads the 
baskets in which, in the morning, they had carried their fruit, 
vegetables, or poultry for sale, and in almost eveiy one of these 
baskets a child's toy was to be seen. Sometimes the leg of a 
wooden horse, a painted wagon, a drum, or the long tin barrel of 
a painted gun would protrude from beneath a handkerchief or 
other loose wrapper. Besides these there were dressed dolls with- 
out number in the carriages, as well as in the baskets of the 
pedestrians; and it spoke well for the social affections of the 
laboring classes that their little ones received so large a share of 
consideration. Indeed, it struck me that the people generally 
appeared fond of their children, and, were it not for the influence 
exerted to dissuade the parents from sending them to the govern- 
ment schools, the advancement of the whole race would be much 
more rapid than it is. 
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I reached liome about seven in the eyeniog, and in the review 
of the year thus brought to its close felt abundant cause for grate- 
ful acknowledgment of Divine goodness. 

The first day of 1854 was a Sabbath day. The chapel in which 
M. Le Brun preached on this day was densely crowded. The 
seats along the aisles were filled, and numbers sat on the pulpit 
stairs. There was also a larger attendance than usual at the port- 
office, and ^d attendance at the communion service in the after- 
noon was numerous, many appearing to be deeply impressed with 
the solemnity of the occasion. 

After preaching in the forenoon I visited the hospital, and, on 
returning home, found the thermometer standing at 88^ in the 
<5ooleBt part of the house. Sometimes it was higher than this, 
but I scarcely ever felt more oppressed by the heat than on this 
day. The air seemed to scorch the nostrils and lips in breathing. 
A strange contrast, I found afterward, was presented by my 
account of the temperature and that which my friends in Eng- 
land experienced on the same day. 

A somewhat curious, but official, transaction, which took place 
about this time, may serve to show the wide difference which 
exists between the political or diplomatic negotiations of one 
countiy and those of another. Anxious to evince their entire 
cordiality in the friendly relations recently established, the govern- 
ment of Madagascar sent to the Governor of Mauritius, informing 
him that as the trade was reopened they wished to be friendly 
with all ; and he was therefore at liberty, if he chose, to send for 
the skulls of his countrymen and of the French that were fixed 
on poles at Tamatave, and to have them buried in such manner as 
he preferred. Accordingly, a non-commissioned officer was soon 
afterward sent to Tamatave for this purpose. But, on arriving, 
he found that the skulls had been previously removed by the 
French, and buried at the Isle of St. Mary's. 

' At the close of the first week in January I had the pleasure of 
welcoming to Mauritius Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy, who, after a visit 
to England for the sake of health, were on their way to Benares, 
in India, as missionaries. They were hospitably entertained at 
Mr. Kelsey's, as were also Mr. and Mrs. Hall, who subsequently 
arrived on their way to their important field of missionaiy labor 
at Madras, and who, after a very brief but pleasant season of 
intercourse, resumed their voyage. 
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The weather was dow beoomiDg increaaioglj oppressiye, the 
thermometer in the shade averagiDg 90® and upward, and I was 
glad, toward the close of the moath, to repeat my yisit to Beau 
Bassin, the lesideDce of Mr. Broworigg, situated on Plaines Wil- 
hekns, ahout six miles from P(Nrt Louis. My welcome, as on a 
former occasioo, was most cordial. The oomfortahle pavilion 
which I had before occupied was again appropriated to my use ; 
and, besides the refreshing coolness of the air, as compared with 
that of Port Louis, I enjoyed the pleasure of feeling that I was 
no longer a stranger in the place. 

Beau Bassin deriyes its name from its good supply of water, 
contained in several capacious and somewhat ornamental tanks or 
large reservoirs. The house, though not modem, is cool, spacious^ 
and convenient. The number of pavilions in front, and g( native 
huts in the rear, with cow-sheds, stables, and coach-houses, give 
the establishment almost the appearance of a village. The 
plantation itself is said to be large ; but around the house were 
extensive mango-groves, with coffee and banana growing beneath 
the trees, and an excellent kitchen-garden, among the curiosities 
of which was an apple-tree in blossom which had frequently borne 
excellent fruit. Several young trees, off-shoots from the parent 
tree, were growing around. In front of the house were a number 
of flower-beds of varied form and size, one of the largest being 
surrounded with roses. The large derodendron, apparently fal- 
cata, was the most abundant among the plants. Of these there 
were hundreds, some large bushy plants exhibiting, with great 
effect, their tall spikes of dazzling red flowers. Mingled with 
these was the Larpenta caperms, and the purple lantana climbing 
over the veranda and trellis- work which shaded the rooms adjoin- 
ing the dwelling. I obtained a pleasant memorial of my visit in 
some photographic views of the house, and several portions of the 
gardens, as well as of a number of rare and well grown trees. 
Among the latter was a luxuriant-growing Artocarpus integri/oliaj 
or Jack-tree, with a number of enormous fruit hanging nearly 
ripe from different parts of the trunk and larger branches. This 
is a species of bread-fruit, and though the flavor is strong, the 
pulp is eaten by the Creoles ; and the seeds, which are large and 
contain a fleshy kernel, are said, when baked or roasted, to be 
quite palatable. When I had fixed my camera, I asked one ox 
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two of the coolies to stand near the tree, to show the size of the 
fruit as compared with the Indian's head. 

I accompanied Mr. Brownrigg to Wolmar, one of the estates 
tinder his charge at Black River, about ten miles from Beau 
Bassin. I greatly enjoyed the ride, as the road lay through a 
part of the country in a high state of cultivation, occasionally pre- 
senting new combinations of wooded and mountainous scenery. 
On our way I saw a beautiful tree of the yellow-flowering Col- 
Tillea in blossom. This tree was introduced by M. Bojer from 
Madagascar. Although a noble tree, it is less magnificent than 
the Poinciana regia. The estate of Wolmar comprises about 
1200 acres, and yields excellent cane. The works are furnished 
with vacuum-pans, and some of the most recent improvements. I 
here saw for the first time, in its difierent stages, the whole process 
7 
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of sugar-making, from the grinding of the cane to the final drying 
of the crystallized sugar. On this estate, which is low, and near 
the sea, there were some of the largest trees I had seen in the 
island, especially the Badamis. I noticed here, what I had also 
observed elsewhere, that whatever might be the size of the trunks 
of the trees, most of the large branches appeared to have been 
broken off at a short distance from the main stein, while the indenta- 
tions and seams in different parts of the trunk itself indicated that 

. a great arm of the tree had been violently broken off or torn out, 
leaving in these fractured limbs and scarred trunks a memorial 
of the force of the hurricanes which occasionally sweep across the 
island. 

The sky became overcast toward the end of the week, the wind 
tempestuous, and the rapid fall of the barometer indicated the 
approach of a hurricane. Guns, as signals of distress, were heard 

. during the Saturday night ; and on Sunday, the 29th of January, 
when Mr. W. Brownrigg kindly drove me into Port Louis that I 
might discharge my Sabbath duties, I found but a small assem- 
blage, all the ships that could leave having put to sea. In the 
morning a Dutch vessel came in dismasted and otherwise injured. 
During the day, I also received letters from Madagascar, a vessel 
having arrived in the unusually short time of four days from 
Tamatave. Returning to Plaines Wilhelms in the cool of the 
evening was exceedingly pleasant ; on the following day, however, 
the rain came down in sheets, and the plain was flooded. But 
whenever thus confined to the house, I usually found my way to 
the well-furnished library; and, notwithstanding the unsettled 
state of the weather, time passed very pleasantly at Beau Bassin ; 
for I felt it a privilege to become acquainted with so excellent a 
specimen of the colonial life of an English family. 

It was the custom of Mrs. Brownrigg and her mother to spend 
an hour or more in teaching in a school which had been established 
for educating the children of the laborers on the estate and others 
in the neighborhood. The schoolmaster had lately died, and, 
until another could be obtained, these benevolent ladies, notwith- 
standing the heat of the weather and the unavoidable fatigue, 
daily occupied themselves in this manner. The school was well 
furnished, and some of the children had made good progress. 
The Indian children were by far the most apt^ but the Creoles 
were more docile. 
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Besides the members of this hospitable family, I had here the 
pleasure of meetinfr with several agreeable and iotelligent friends, 
among them Mr. Beke, whom I afterward visited at his own resi- 
dence, receiving from him many attentions, and learning much 
of Abyssinia and Arabia, in which countries he had been a dis- 
tingaished and observant traveller. 

The weather in Mauritius is usually unsettled during the first 
three months of the year, and it is at this season that hurricanes * 
occur in these regions. On the 11th of February, having heard 
a gun fired from the fort, which I understood was a signal for all 
Teasels to take down their upper masts and yards, while at the 
same time the flag was flying at the port^ffice to warn all vessels 
outside to put out to sea, I hastened to the post-oflice with my 
letters, deeming it probable that tbe packet might sail earlier than 
the appointed hour, in order to avoid the storm ; and on going 
afterward to the landing-place, I saw the flag with a blue crosa 
flying at the port-office, indicating that a gale or hurricane might 
be expected. The barometer had been sinking all day. The sky 
was dark, the rain frequent, the scud was flyitig in wild confusioQ, 
and the wind increasing every hour. I found the Calcutta steam- 
packet, instead of departing, had taken down her upper yards. 
All the small vessels had been removed from the sides of the 
wharves where they were usually moored, the boats all drawn up, 
all the bags of sugar or other merchandise removed from the sheds 
near the quays, and on board all the vessels the utmost activity 
appeared, heightened by the shouting or the songs of the sailors 
of different nations as they were sending down their yards, and 
many of them their top-gallant masts ; while the ships near the 
edge of the harbor were taking up their anchors and running out 
to sea to avoid being driven on shore. 

Among the preparations on shore I noticed that many of the 
straggling branches of trees in the public gardens had been cut 
off, so as to afford the wind less hold of them. The ground was 
already strewn with the small branches and green leaves cut from 
the trees by the blast. It was very dark all the rest of the after- 
noon, and the wind and rain continued to increase. As I walked 
home through the Company's garden the watercourse was full, 
and the usually small stream was flowing along a rapid, turbid, 
mountain torrent. On looking toward the Pouce and adjacent 
mountains I counted nine different cascades rushing from the 
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hollows among the ridges, and pouring in foam and spray down 
the mountain sides, where at other times no stream could be seen. 
M. Le Brun sent to his son to have the house in which he lived 
carefully fastened, and every loose shutter or board nailed up. 
Our residence, as well as most of the houses, was furnished with 
strong, heavy, outside shutters, called hurricane shutters. It had 
extra doors of the same kind, and these were all well secured. In 
every direction, during the rest of the evening, nothing was heard 
but the hammering of heavy iron bolts or bars and the nailing up 
of doors and shutters. The yard or cross-piece attached to the 
signal-post was lowered, and every precaution for security adopted. 
The wind, blowing from the northward and eastward, continued 
to increase with violent and fearful gusts until about two o'clock 
in the morning, when it changed and blew from an opposite direc- 
tion, but with less violence, until daylight. The rain then ceased, 
and by eight or nine o'clock we had the pleasure of behdding the 
sun break through the clouds. Our yard was strewn with branches 
of trees, and on the sides of the trees expk)sed to the wind the 
long pendent boughs not absolutely broken off were bent inward 
or upward by the force of the gale. In walking down to the port- 
office, although I did not see any houses unroofed, I was struck 
with the devastation among the trees. Almost every tree was 
bent toward the south-west, and one banyan-tree in the Place 
d'Armes was torn up by the roots and lay prostrate on the ground. 
There was a heavy swell rolling into the harbor but no damage 
among the ships, which, with their yards and masts on deck, 
looked more like hulks than the tall vessels they had appeared a 
few days before. Some of them had four anchors out. Scarcely 
a boat was seen stirring in the bay during the whole day, and the 
attendance of seamen on the usual religious service at the port- 
office was exceedingly small. 

In the afternoon, when I accompanied Mr. Kelsey and his 
family to their residence, I was surprised as we passed through 
the streets to see bars and boards nailed across so many of the 
doors and windows of the different buildings, while others were 
• buttressed or propped up with strong pieces of timber. It is said 
that if the wind during a hurricane loosens a door or shutter, and 
finds entrance to a building, it tears off the roof altogether, and 
scatters it in fragments around. On visiting the ships afterward, 
I learned that the sailors on board all the ships were at work 
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until two, and on some nntil fonr in tlie morning, making every 
thing secure, and that the wind, though not in this instance 
amounting to a hurricane, was at times so strong as to la j some 
of the ships quite on their sides. 

Notwithstanding the heavy rains, which were now frequent, I 
was glad whenever I could to get away to the country or mountain 
districts ; and soon after this time 1 visited the Royal Gardens 
at Pamplemouses, seven or eight miles in a northerly direction 
fiom Port Louis. I had more than once visited them before, 
when I had been highly gratified by the kind attentions of Mr. 
Duncan, the director, and the members of his family, from whom 
1 again received a frank and hearty welcome, with the offer of 
such accommodation as they could furnish for my photographic 
operations. 

So far as natural objects were concerned, no place in Mauritius 
was to me so attractive as the Royal Gardens at Pamplemouses. 
They cover about fifty acres of most excellent ground, and are 
well supplied with water. They appear to have been originally 
laid out on a truly magnificent scale. Long walks or avenues, 
with stone seats at intervals on both sides, are bordered with the 
most rare and valuable trees of both hemispheres, interspersed 
with an almost endless variety of shrubs and flowers. Many 
improvements in the arrangement of some portions of the grounds 
were in progress ; and the whole seemed to be kept in as good 
order as the number of laborers assigned to them were capable of 
maintaining. Many of the useful trees and plants of Europe may 
be found here ; and the number of choice roses recently intro- 
duced by Mr. Duncan adds greatly to the charm and variety of 
the attractions of the place. But the gardens are especially rich 
in the productions of China, India, and the Asiatic Archipelago. 
Some of the most choice specimens are from Java and the adja- 
cent islands, while there are others from the Continent of Africa, 
as well as from Australia and South America. There is one 
noble avenue of palmistes, or palms ; it is, at least, four hundred 
yards in length, and for extent and beauty is probably unequalled 
in any other part of the globe. The trees are remarkably regular • 
on both sides, presenting few openings or chasms. The tallest 
are forty or fifty feet high, and have probably been growing where 
they now stand for nearly a century. The youog trees, more 
recently planted, nearer the centre of the walk, cover the lower 
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parts of the tranks of the palms, and add greatly to the gracefiil 
beauty of the vista, along which the lines of lofty waving plumes 
extend. The long lines of tall and stately trunks, crown^ with 
these plumes, and stretching along like an almost interminable 
colonnade, present one of the most singular and magnificent 
spectacles which it is possible to imagine. 

Almost every variety of the palm species, or form of growth^ 
is to be found in these gardens, and I was much struck with the 
graceful slender forms of some beautiful arecas. There were also 
fine specimens of the Laiania rubra, or fern-leaved palm, and the 
singular-leaved Caryota urens, the rofia-tree, the traveller's-tree, 
and Domhei/a ctupidata, the last three from Madagascar, as were 
also many of the rare and curious plants in different parts of the 
grounds. There were jome large trees of Adansonia, and hibis- 
cus with flowers of almost every hue, growing luxuriantly, and 
requiring scarcely any other care than to be kept within bounds 
by the pmning-knife. 

With regard to the vegetation generally, not only in the garden^ 
but other parts of the island, I was often struck with the almost 
incredible strength and rapidity of growth in the shoots or 
branches of some kinds of trees, which frequently attained ten or 
twelve feet in length, besides producing smaller lateral brancheS| 
in a single season. • 

Australian trees were not so numerous, perhaps, as might have 
been expected, though there was a tolerably well-grown Norfolk 
Island pine growing in a conspicuous situation. Cinnamons of 
almost every kind, nutmegs, and other spices, with the camphor- 
tree, gum copal, India-rubber, tangena, and other trees, were 
growing as freely as in their native forests. There were also some 
specimens of teak from India, and bread-fruit-trees from the 
South Sea Islands. 

The genius of St. Pierre has rendered the whole of this neigh- 
borhood a sort of classic region. The wreck of the St. G6ran, in 
1745, took place on the adjacent coast. The neighboring bay is 
called the Bay of Tombs, because it is supposed that on its shores 
Paul and Virginia were buried. At Pamplemouses, in a small 
garden, are two brick and plaster pedestals supporting a couple of . 
clay or coarse terracotta urns, placed one on each side of a small 
oblong pond, and surrounded by light iron railings; these are 
called the tombs of Paul and Virginia. Each of these memoriab^ 
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Standing by the side of the water, is shaded by a clump of bam- 
boos. When I went with Mr. Duncan to look at theniy they 
appeared rather in a ruinous state, evidently modem, and entirely 
apocryphal. Nevertheless, sixpence is required of every visitor 
who enters the garden to see them. 

On the shores of the Bay of Tombs, and about ten miles from 
Port Louis, there is a branch missionary station, to which, during 
the month of January, I paid a visit in company with M. Le 
Brun, jr. The population of thb place is scattered, and consists 
chiefly of fishermen -, but they have a neat native chapel, erected 
on a piece of ground near the sea, which was given by the 
government On the Sabbath that I spent there it was well 
attended, though there was illness in several of the familieis, and 
I was pleased with the earnestness and sii^le piety of the people. 
There was an efficient master in the adjacent government-school, 
which appeared to be a great blessing to the neighborhood. The 
missionary station was at that time without a teacher, but an 
industrious and pious man was soon afterward appointed by M. Le 
Brun and his people at Port Louis^ and he has since labored with, 
encouraging success in this humble but interestmg sphere of use- 
fulness. 

Nearer to Port Lottk^ liiough in the same direction, vis., at 
Boche Bois, there is another small but very interesting station, 
also connected with M. Le Bran's church in Port Louis, where 
the people, generally Creole laborers and small proprietors^ were 
building themselves a neat stone chapel. Among this little com- 
munis, also, the school and the preaching of M. Le Bran and his 
son appeared to be attended with beneficial results. 

I also visited another out-station, Nouvelle Ddcouverte, and was 
much pleased with the character and devotedness of the teacher. 
I only regretted that there were so few inhabitants to profit by his 
exertions. 

On my way back from Nouvelle D^couverte, we visited one of 
the most perfect miniature cascades I have met with. The stream, 
three or four feet wide, shoots over a projecting ledge of rock, 
and falls, in one sheet, from a height of about forty feet, into a 
deep dear basin, twenty or thirty feet across. I descended to the 
edge of the basin, where I found some beautiful ferns, and was 
surprised to see a number of large gold-fish swinmiing in the 
water. I asked an intelligent resident in the village who was 
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with MB, if they had been purposely put there, but he said, '^ No, 
they have come down with the stream." In an English domain 
Bucb a spot would have been almost invaluable. 

But the most attractive natural objects I met with during this 
excursion were the number of large and exceedingly fine-grown 
tree-ferns, standing sometimes singly, but more frequently in clus- 
ters of eight or ten, and growing to the height of from seven to 
twenty feet. Nothing could surpass the graceful beauty of the 
large, feathery, and bright green fronds of this truly elegant class 
of plants, which were here so abundant as to impart the charm 
of their own peculiar character to the foliage of the forest in 
which they grew. 

At the time of my visit to this station, having found my health 
somewhat affected by the oppressive heat of the weather, I gladly 
took up my abode for some time ¥rith Madame Michaud, at Ia 
Jara, situated at the foot of the Peter Botte Mountain, about six 
miles from Port Louis, and about as far from the missionary sta- 
tion. This kind lady received me very cordially, as I had before 
paid her a visit in company with Mr. Kelsey, who usually devoted 
the days observed as holidays in the government offices to pleas- 
ant excursions into the country with his family. I did not, there- 
fore, feel myself a stranger in the pUce. 

The mountain scenery in this neighborhood was peculiarly rich 
and beautiful, and I found my health improved during the short 
time I remained in the valley. On the occasion of my visit with 
Mr. Kelsey I had accompanied him and his youngest son to 
Crdve Coeur, a sort of pass on the lowest part of the ridge sepa- 
rating the valley from the plain leading to Moka ; I have rarely 
enjoyed a mountain excursion more. Our way was a winding path 
made by naked feet over rocks, and stones, and streams, passing 
little low cane or bamboo-walled cottages, and through gardens of 
lentils, pumpkins, cucumbers, sweet potatoes, bananas, and maize. 
Here and there the men were working in their gardens, and the 
women washing linen in the rippling stream, or at the edge of a 
naturally-formed basin, into which the water from the higher 
parts of the mountain flowed in miniature falls. The people ap- 
peared to be chiefly Chinese, Africans or Malagasy, and Indians ; 
the latter most numerous. Their children — numbers of whom 
were seen about the huts — ^were not overburdened with clothing, 
but had splendid heads of jetty hair, and were decorated with 
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Bilker cKains or rings in great abaDdanoe on their necksi waists, 
arms, wrists, ankles, and toes. 

The sheltered position of the upper part of the yalley, and the 
moisture produced by the vicinity of the mountains, seemed to 
favor vegetation. The gardens among which we passed were well 
kept, and everything was growing most luxuriantly. There was 
a vigor and freshness in all the plants which contrasted strongly 
with those in the gardens on the plain, or near the sea. Among 
the rare and choice specimens which I noticed in the course of 
our walk, were a very fine sort of the Hibiscus mutahilis, with 
single and double flowers, the latter of a light pink when first 
opened, but gradually changing to a rich rose, sometimes almost 
a violet color, and equal in size and form to a good hollyhock. 
Besides these there was the agreeable Chrodendran fragrans^ 
forming sometimes almost a thicket, and in full flower. 

During the second week in May, the friends attending at the 
Protestant chapel in Port Louis held the annual meeting of their 
missionary society, nominally auxiliary to the London Society, but 
devoted exclusively to local objects. I was glad to be present on 
this occasion, and to be made acquainted more fully with the 
several objects to which their attention was directed, as well as 
with their apparent results. With much pleasure I listened to 
the statements of the several committees connected with their out- 
stations, with their distribution of religious tracts, their lending 
library, and other means of usefulness among their countrymen. 
The pajnment of the extraordinarily large sum which the building 
of their substantial chapel had cost still pressed heavily upon 
them ; but there was a prospect of the whole being paid at no 
distant period. They have since added an important Sunday- 
school organization, which promises much good. The island of 
Mauritius has presented many difficulties to the Protestant mis- 
sionary; but the Rev. J. Le Brun, who has been permitted to 
labor forty years in the island, and is now assisted by his two sons, 
must feel, in the days of his declining strength, that he has not 
labored in vain. A large and respectable congregation of colored 
people attend his ministry, and an affiectionate flock in Port Louis 
recognise him as their pastor. Besides the congregation or branch 
stations in the country, there are few places on the island in which 
colored persons are not met with who have derived benefit from 
his religious instruction ; for he has been occupied much in itine- 
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not, as well as stated services^ always preaehiog the Gtwpel in 
simplicity aod affection. It was truly gratifybg to me to notice 
the respect with which he was treated by aJl classes, as well as 
the affection evinced toward him by the Creoles, not only in Port 
Louis, but in other parts of the island. But, above all, it was 
gratifying to feel that his unpretending yet unremitted labors of 
love among the oolpred people fully justify the esteem and affec- 
tion with which he is regarded. 

Few places in Port Louis are more replete with interest than 
the cemetery, which is situated outside the town on a low flat 
piece of ground, at the southern side of the entrance to the harbor. 
A winding avenue of filao trees leads along the sea-shore to the 
ground. The filao, or Casuartna UUerifloray is a tall cypress-like 
tree, only less compact. The wind passing over its leaves produces 
a peculiarly mournful and monotonous sound, which seems to 
render this long avenue a fitting approach to a place of intermcDt. 
There is also a number of the same and other kinds of trees in the 
cemetery. The ground is extensive and well kept, and the tomb- 
stones or monuments are numerous, and some of them highly 
ornamented and costly. All earthly distinctions seem here to have 
oeased. The mortal remains of Roman Catholic and Protestant, 
churchman and dissenter, the French and the English, the civilian 
and the soldier, the white man and the black man, repose in peace 
in their one common resting-place. 

Many of the newly-made graves were decorated with flowers, 
find on others vases and different vessels are placed and filled with 
flowers of the aramauthine species, which are frequently renewed. 
Among the graves suggestive of deep interest to me, I noticed 
that of Harriet Newell, wife of one of the first missionaries from 
America to India. A plain marble slab, sent from her native 
country, covers her remains, which rest near the trunk of a large 
filao tree, Casuarina eguuett/olia. A light iron railing surrounds 
the stone. 

As the season favorable for visiting Madagascar was now ap- 
proching, I sent a letter on the 9th of May to the authorities at 
Antananarivo, informing them of my intention to proceed to Tama- 
tave in the course of a month, and asking permission to visit the 
capital. 

But some detrree of apprehension began about this time to be 
felt by the inhabitants, in consequence of two cases of Asiatic 
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cholera haviDg oooarred at Gnmde Riyi^re, two miles from the 
town. Two vessels from India had recently aniyed nith Indian 
laborers on board^ among whom, it was reported, this disease 
existed. 

Prompt measures were taken by the government and the muni- 
cipality to arrest the progress of the disease and to mitigate its 
force. The prisoners in the jail, among whom the first cases in 
the town had appeared, were removed on board vessels in the enter 
harbor, hired for the occasion, and other sanitary measures were 
adopted. Still the cases continued to increase in number. The 
average deaths in Port Louis had been seventy in the course of a 
month, but before the end of another month they exceeded that 
number daily. On the 28th of May there were eighty-six deaths, 
and one hundred and three interments. The weather at this time 
was extremely sultry, with a westerly wind. It was said 10,000 
persons had fled from Port Louis during the previous two days. 
The weather subsequently became somewhat cooler, but still Uie 
ravages of the cholera increased. 

The population of Port Louis and its suburbs is about 60,000) 
but during the first week in June the deaths frequently exceeded 
one hundred per day. On the 5th of June there were said to be 
one hundred and seventy deaths, and on the 6th one hundred and 
thirty. The progress and fatal termination of the disease in indi- 
Tidual cases was frightfully rapid. The wife of Mr. Kelsey's 
coachman, a healthy young woman, was seized late in the evening, 
and was a corpse before morning. In many other instances it was 
still more rapid, and I heard that in some cases scarcely two hours 
elapsed between seizure and death. Every kind of vehicle that 
could be converted into a sort of hearse was engaged by the 
municipality. Some of these were always kept standing at the 
Town Hall, and others in appointed public places in the suburbsy 
for the removal of the bodies of the dead. It was found neoes- 
sary to appoint additional officers and assistants at the office for 
registering deaths and granting licenses to bury. The ordinary 
business of the town was suspended except at the chemists and 
druggists' shops, which were literally thronged from morning till 
night. On some days there were no markets — butchers, bakers, 
fishermen, all being either ill or dead, or flying to the country for 
fear. Day after day the public journals came out printed only on one 
page, and that containing chiefly formularies or directions for the 
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treatment of the disease. The whole town was a scene of desola- 
tion, nearly one half of the houses and shops were closed, and in 
those that were open only one attendant could he found. In the 
streets few persons were met except those who hurried along with 
medicine. Almost the only carriages seen were the dead-carts. In 
a short walk one morning I passed seven ; and, on inquiring of the 
driver of one who was waiting outside the cemetery as I left it, 
how many hodies he had in his vehiclei he answered eight, and 
said it was his second journey. 

M. Le Brun, with whom I resided, sometimes went to the 
cemetery at four in the morning, and one morning had five appli- 
cations to attend interments hefore breakfast. It was a matter of 
personal favor to obtain a coffin for a relative or friend, or even 
to secure a grave. At the last funeral I attended we had to wait 
on the ground until the grave was dug, and there were numbers of 
coffins around which had to remain until graves could be prepared. 
In some of the districts it was even more distressing. At Pample- 
mouses, as I was informed by one of the residents there, so numer- 
ous were the deaths, and so few the laborers, that they dug a large 
pit in which to bury the dead all together, and before the pit was 
finished no less than forty bodies were collected at its sides for 
interment It would be impossible to describe the f>tate of feeling 
which pervaded all classes. Families that separated in the morn- 
ing scarcely expected to gather together in the evening i and when 
retiring to their respective beds at night they parted from each 
other under a feeling of uncertainty as to whether they should all 
meet in the morning. 

The poor heathen Indians beat their tomtoms, and walked in 
processions with incense and garlands to propitiate their idols, 
and avert the terrors, of death. The Christians, besides calling 
upon Ood in their homes, appointed a public fast for humiliation 
and solemn prayer to the Almighty that the plague might be 
stayed. 

With many, antidotes of eagerly-hoped-for efficacy were carried 
about the person. Fires were kindled, and gums or rosins burned 
in the yards or at the comers of the streets. Additional burial- 
places were appointed in the neighborhood of Port Louis, and 
every means adopted, by spreading lime over the graves, and by 
other meanS; to prevent the increase of the pestilence i and still 
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the fearful calamity continued, less violent, indeed, in the town, 
but more fatal in the country. 

By the medical men, whose labors were unremitted, the disease 
appeared to be generally regarded as infectious, but not conta-* 
gious ; yet they failed to discover its immediate cause, and had 
no specific remedy. Emetics and oastor-oil were most successful 
in some places ; essence of camphor, or dilute sulphuric acid, in 
others ; and cold water applications, practised by a medical gen* 
tleman recently from India, promised at one time to prove effectual 
in arresting the disease } but this also subsequently failed. 

Opinions formed d priori as to the classes most likely to be 
aiTected by such a visitation were not confirmed. The Indians, 
whose abodes are small, ill-ventilated, crowded, and not remarkable 
for cleanliness, and whose food is perhaps less nutritive than that 
of most others, suffered but little. The Chinese, of whom there 
are great numbers, and whose mode of life is in some respects 
similar, were scarcely affected, and I did not hear of more than 
one death among them. The classes who were the greatest suf- 
ferers were the more respectable inhabitants, English, and French, 
and the Creoles. The greatest mortality was among the latter, 
and quite as much in the country as the town. 

Throughout this anxious period my own health had been meN 
cifully preserved ; and as the time which I had fixed for proceed- 
ing to Madagascar had arrived, and as Mr. Wieh6 had kindly 
given me a passage on board one of his vessels, I left my bereaved 
and anxious friends, and embarked on board the Nimble on the 
8th of June. The vessel had been detained a day bnger than 
was fixed for want of laborers to take off water, and otherwise to 
fit the vessel for sea. The last person I took leave of was my 
kind friend Mr. Kelsey, to whom I committed the care of my 
letters, with many other of those serious charges which naturally 
occur to the mind on undertaking a doubtful or dangerous journey, 
and which I felt it was not possible to commit to safer hands. In 
less than half an hour after leaving his office our vessel was under 
way. One of our sailors was attacked with cholera on the voyage, 
but recovered before we reached the port of Tamatave. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Bteond Voyage to Madagascar. — Quarantine on account of the Cholera al 
Mauritins. — Residence on Shore. — ^Visit to a sick Chief. — His Secretary. — 
Presents ftrom the People.— Correspondence with the Government at the 
Capital.— Hospitality of M. Prorint— Brenlng Walks.— Drawers of Water. 
— Cattle-market— Mode of embarking and landing Cattle. — Articles sold 
in the daily Market — House of the Son of the Chief Judge.— The national 
Pestiral of the New Year.— Presents.— Visitors from the Capital.- Annual 
Festiral Dinner by the Governor. — Dresses of the Company. — Eating of the 
Jaka preserved sinee the last annual Festival. — Accounts of the destructive 
Progress of the Cholera at Mauritius. — Death of Mr. Kelsey. — Visit to the 
Capital prohibited on account of the Cholera at Mauritius. — Astonishment 
of the Natives on witnessing the Effects of Photography.— Remarkable 
Countenanoes of many of the People. — Application for Medicine.— Tooth- 
aches. — Varieties of native Medicine. — Poisonous Fish. — Serpents. — Habits 
of the Aye-Aye. 

The weather was fine, the wind fair for oar voyage, and the 
aea by no means rongh ; yet again I suffered much from sea-sick- 
ness ; happily the Toyage was short, and on the evening of the 
third day we were within ten miles of our port, and, as there were 
indications of a change of wind, the captain, who was himself an 
invalid, anchored for the night in twenty fathoms of water. The 
next morning the wind was contrary, and it was past noon on the 
12th of June before we entered the bay. During the next day 
the custom-house officers came on board to inquire about the 
oholera at Mauritius, and to examine the health of the crew. 
They informed the captain that until farther orders there could 
be no communication with the shore, a decision which, however 
inconvenient to ourselves, was highly commendable so far as the 
safety of the people was concerned. 

After being eight days in quarantine we went on shore, and as 
soon as I had received permission to land my things they were 
taken to the custom-house and afterward deposited in a large new 
house belonging to M. Provint, which stood in a healthy part of 
the settlement, and was kindly granted by the owner for my use. 
The officers at the custom-house examined my things very care- 
fully, and the number of bottles containing photographic chemi- 
cals; as well as a small case of medicine included in my luggnge, 
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indaced tliem to regard me as a doctor, and one of them asked if 
I had aoythiDg to cure a headache. 

On the iblluwiog day I took possession of my house in Tamfr- 
taye, and while engaged in unpacking and arranging my luggage^ 
a messenger came from a neighboring chief to ask for some 
medicine. I went forthwith to see him, and then sent him a 
small quantify of such medicine as appeared to me most suitable. 
I was much struck with the novel aspect of social life which my 
visit to the sick chief afforded. I found him not in the large 
substantial house, with doors and windows, matted walls, and 
boarded floor, which he usually occupied, but in a low hut in the 
same enclosure. This I entered by a doorway near the farthest 
end. After passing through the outer doorway I entered a room 
about twenty feet long and twelve feet wide, the walls being about 
five feet high, and closed all round without vrindow or door. About 
the centre of this room was a sort of raised hearth edged round 
with stones, on which a wood fire was burning. The room was 
dimly lighted by a lamp of native structure fixed in the sand of 
the hearth. The lamp itself was a curiosity, consLsting of an iron 
rod two or three feet long, sharpened to a point at one end, and 
having a cup with a hook above it at the other. The sharp end 
of the rod was fixed in the sand. The cup contained melted hU 
In this was a lighted wick of twisted cotton, and above the flame 
of the wick a piece of bullock's fat was fixed on the hook, which, 
as it melted in the flame, replenished the cup below. 

I found the chief lying on a number of mats spread by the side 
of the fire-place. His wife was sitting near the door* way working 
at a fine kind of mat. One slave was in the outer room driving away 
the poultry and pigs as they approached, and another little slave- 
girl squatting on the ground attended to the fire. The chief said 
he had removed to this low, close hut for the sake of the warmth : 
the thermometer at that time was generally between 60^ and 70^ 
in-doors. He was an officer of the government, and while I was 
talking with him one of his assistants or aids-de-camp entered 
with a couple of letters, which, at the chiefs request, he read, 
and which the chief told him he must answer. The young mao 
then went to a box at the side of the room, brought paper, pen, 
and ink, and, seating himself cross-legged on the ground near 
the lamp, laid a quire of paper on his knee, and having folded a 
sheet, the chief raised himself upon his mat and dictated while 
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his Beoretary wrote a reply. When the letter was finished the 
secretary read it alond, and, the chief haying approved, the writer 
brashed the sand Adhering to his naked foot with the feathery 
end of his long pen upon the freshly^ written sheet to prevent its 
blotting, then folded his letter and departed to despatch it to its 
destination. There was someihimg singularly novel and suggestive 
as to the processes by which the civilisation of nations is pro- 
moted in the spectacle I had witnessed. Little more than thirty 
years before the language of Madagascar was an unwritten lan- 
guage ; a native who had been educated at Mauritius was the only 
writer in the country, and he wrote in a foreign tongue ; but, now 
without any of the appliances which are usually connected with a 
secretary's desk or office, a quiet, unpretending young man, seated 
on a mat on the floor in a low, dark cottage three hundred miles 
from the capital of the country, and with his paper on his knee, 
receives and writes with accuracy and ease the orders or iDstruo- 
tions of his superior ; and while the latter reclines in his sickness 
on his mats spread on the floor in his leaf-thatohed hut, as his 
fathers had done for generations before, he has only to utter his 
wishes or his orders, and these are conveyed to those whom they 
concern with as much authenticity aud correctness as the most 
formal despatch from an office of the most civilized nation. And 
when I reflected that to such an extent had the native govern- 
ment availed itself of the advantages of writing, as that, in the 
year 1836, when the late missionaries left the capital, there were 
four thousand officers employed, who transacted the business of 
their respective departments by writing, and that such is the 
benefit or pleasure which the people find in thus communicating 
with each other that scarcely a traveller ever journeys from one 
place to another without being a letter-carrier, I was stronply 
impressed with the fact that, besides the benefits of their directly 
religious teaching, missionaries were rendering most important 
aid toward the enlightenment and civilization of mankind. 

After a subsequent visit, 1 sent to the chief, who remained nn 
invalid for some time, a little tea and sugar and a few biscuits, for 
which he expressed himself thankful, observing that he had but 
little appetite, and did not relish his food, though he had some 
time before bought a first-rate cook, for whom he had given 
seventy dollars, about £13 ; but that she was ill at that time^ and 
he was consequently deprived of her services. 
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During tlie day on whicli I was unpacking my luggage, seyeral 
joung men, traders from the capital, came to my house to ask 
what new articles of trade I had brought, and particularly if I 
had any violins or musical instruments to sell. Soon afterward a 
man arrived with a turkey and a duck, as a present from a chief 
living close by, and I afterward received a number of similar pre- 
sents from persons residing in the neighborhood, generally aooom^ 
panied with friendly salutations and expressions of welcome. 

As I had not yet received any answer to the letter sent from 
Mauritius to the secretary of the government, I wrote again, 
informing the government of my having arrived on the coast, and 
asking permission to proceed to the capital. A day or two after- 
ward the answer arrived, and was to the effect that, as Mr. Came- 
ron and I had applied together last year, we must apply together 
now. I then wrote again, stating that, Mr. Cameron having gone 
to the Cape, I could not confer with him; that if the queen 
wished him to come, I would write and inform him of her . ma- 
jesty's wishes ; but that as I was there I again solicited permia- 
sion to proceed, in the mean time, to the capital. 

M. Provint, the friend who allowed me to occupy his houaei 
also kindly promised to send me a cook to propare such meab aa 
I might take at home, and, soon after thb proposal had been made^ 
a short, thick-set, woolly-headed youth arrived, clothed in a sort 
of frock made of coarse rofia cloth. He entered the room where 
I was sitting, telling me he had been sent to be my cook, and 
exhibiting a large spoon and a fork which he held in his hand, 
the emblems, I supposed, of his profession, or the implements of 
his craft. He was generally sent to market to buy what waa 
wanted, and proved tolerably well acquainted with the modes of 
dressing the different kinds of food to be obtained in the place. 
I took my morning meal every day in the house in which I 
resided, and this generally consbted of rice with hashed or stewed 
beef, with the addition of eggs and tea, for which I obtained fresh 
milk every morning, part of which was always reserved for tea in 
the evening. 

These were the only meals I took at home, as the same kind 
friend who had sent me the cook invited me to his table, where I 
usually shared his hospitality at dinner. My walks home from 
the house of my friend on the dark evenings were sometimea 
enlivened by two or three slave-boys sent with me with a lantenii 
8 
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who occiisionallj ftmased themselves and me by nuiTxshing on 
before me to the rude mnsic of a Jew's-harp and a Httte dram, 
both apparently of native man afac tore. I was, however, more 
freqnendy gratified in beholding the large number of fire-flies 
flitting about in great numbers, with their singnlarly-brilliant 
greenish sort of light, at times dose to my face, and then among 
the adjacent paling or vegetation. 

My house was so situated in the midst of the settlement as to 
afford frequent opportunities for observing some of the habits and 
usages of the people around me. Their houses, with several others, 
stood in a large enclosure, part of which was cultivated as a gar- 
den. In the front was a well, from which many of the houses in 
the neighborhood were supplied vrith water. The well was about 
twenty feet deep, sunk through the sand, which was kept up by 
boards at the sides. The water was drawn up in a large bullock's 
horn fastened to the end of a string made of bark, and let down 
by the hand to the water. Numbers of slave-girls came every 
morning with long bamboo-canes for water. These canes were 
six or eight feet long, and, the partitions at the joints inside being 
broken, formed cylinders three or four inches wide, in which the 
water vras conveyed from the well to the adjacent houses. This 
water, when first drawn, was not clear, but when filtered or 
allowed to stand was tolerably good. I succeeded in obtaining a 

, photograph of the end of ray house and the yard adjacent, as well 
■8 portraits of several of the slaves who came daily to the well 
for water. In the same enclosure other slaves might often be seen 
pounding rice in a large wooden vessel to separate the husk from 
the grain. 

Many of the natives came daily to my house, and among them 
flome young chiefs holding subordinate offices in the place, who 
asked me to teach them English, proposing to instruct me in MaU 

■ agasy in return, an agreement into which I very readily entered. 
Like many other of the native youths, they were fond of writing ; 
and, considering that they were almost entirely self-taught, they 
wrote remarkably well. They were types of a class very nuraor- 
ous in the island at the present time, and very important — ^youths 
eager after instrucUon, thirsting for information, and glad to avail 
themselves of every moans within reach to increase their know- 
lodge. I oould not but deeply regret that no means existed for 
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openiDg to them access to the fouDtains of knowledge and the 
sources of improvemeDt which eohools and books would snppi j. 

Soon after mj arriTal I paid one or two Tisits to the cattle- 
market, which is on the outside of the village. The stock was 
not numerous^ and the kinds such as with us would be considered 
neither desirable nor profitable, being large-boned, kurge-heiided, 
and not Tory well coTcred with flesh. In the market there were 
neither sheep nor goats, though both may be seen in the interior 
of the country. The cattle are all of the bu£falo species, haying 
the hump between the shoulders ; and so highly is this part of the 
animal esteemed, and so avense are the people to all innovatbn, 
that on one occasion, when some animals of a superior breed were 
introdneed from the Cape, the inhabitants of Tamatave, where 
they were landed, would not allow them to be turned loose, lest 
their own cattl^ riiould be deteriorated by breeding with them. . 

In the market these animals stood generally in small groups of 
three or four together, occasionally a cow and her calf, or even a 
single cow. The traflic among i^e natives themselves did not 
appear to be very brisk. The cattle supplied to the traders for 
exportation are sold at the same place, or at the other end of the 
vill^e nearer the shipping. The price is fixed by the govern* 
ment at fifteen dollars a head, besides other charges. A captain 
of a vessel states how many he requires, one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty, more or less, and having approved of a bt, ten 
or twenty more than he requires are brought together, from the 
whole of which he drives out the worst, and having reduced the 
herd to the required number, these are driven into a sort of yard 
or fold of strong posts and rails, situated near the sea, where the 
cattle remain ready for embarkation. The getting them on board 
is rather a noisy and bustling afiair, and when the weather is at 
all rough it is impracticable without loss. If the sea is tolerably 
calm, the vessels approach as near the shore as possible, perhaps 
within two hundred yards, and a strong rope is passed from the 
ship to the shore. Two large canoes are then fastened together 
by having strong bars or poles tied across them, and projecting 
over the sides. The cattle, which have perhaps never been tied 
up before, are caught in the fold by having a rope passed round 
their horns, by which they are tied one by one to a strong post 
in the f(Jd. To the rope round each animal's head two other 
ropes are fiutened, via.; one on each sidci and extending in op- 
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porite direotioiu along Uie sea-beacli. Each of theee ropes is held 
by eight or ten men standing, on the sand, or in the water. When 
all is ready the animal is driven ont of the fold, and generally 
mns at the men on one side, but is held back by those on the 
other side, and both parties of men keep advancing toward deep 
water, still palling with the ropes, until the bullock is beyond his 
depth. He is then drawn as he swims to the side of the canoe, 
where the long ropes are taken off, and he is ftstened by the horns 
to the cross-bars projecting over the sides of the canoe. When 
about ten oxen are thus fastened, the canoes are drawn by means 
of a rope previously fixed to the ship, the bullocks being swung on 
both sides ; a sort of canvas sling is then passed under the body 
of each animal, and they are hoisted into the ship. In this 
manner a hundred and fifty bullocks will sometimes be embarked 
in one day. Hay and water are provided for them daring the 
passage, and if the sea is tolerably smooth, in a day or two they 
begin to eat. They are under the charge of native herdsmen 
called marmites ; and unless the passage is very long, extending 
to twenty days or more, or the weather very tempestuous, few of 
them die. The fact of the prevailing winds being contrary daring 
the greater part of tbe trading season seems to indicate the great 
advantage that would be secured in the employment of steam in 
the exportation of cattle from Madagascar. 

On reaching Mauritius the ships with cattle approach as near 
as possible to the shore. The bullocks are then hoisted up by 
slings swung over the ship's side, and allowed to fall into the 
water, where the rope is taken from their heads, and they aro left 
to swim between two lines of spars to the shoro, where some tame 
cattle and hay are placed to attract them to the landing-place. By 
this process many cargoes, ranging from ninety to a hundred and 
fifty bullocks each, aro brought to Mauritius every year, that 
island, as well as Bourbon, being entirely dependent upon Mada- 
gascar for cattle for draught as well as for the market. 

Soon after I became a housekeeper in Madagascar, I visited the 
general market held daily at Tamatave. The place where it is 
kept is about fifty yards square, and extremely dirty, in conse- 
quence of the refuse of vegetables and meat lying about. The 
market opens early in tbe morning. Among the fruits were 
citrons, lemons, and oranges, pineapples, plantains, and pistacbe- 
nots. Among the roots manioc was most abundant. Rice was 
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rerj plentifal and ot Taried quality. There were abo maiie, milleti 
and other grains. The chief article of manufacture waa foreign 
cotton cloth, white and printed. The native manufactures cou)- 
pfised knivear, hatchets, axes, hoes, spades, files, nails, scales and 
weights, native cloth, lamhas, mats, baskets, and hats of plaited 
straw, &o. Most of the articles were spread upon the ground, 
some on a little sort of raised platform of earth or sand, the sides 
of which were edged in a remarkable manner with the shoulder- 
bones of oxen stuck in the ground, the broad part upward. The 
Tenders sometimes sat in the centre of the platform and some- 
times by the side. The butchers were busy cutting up the meat^ 
which was spread upon the ground on broad plantain or other 
leaves. It was sold in pieces, not by weight 

Mixed up with these articles were all kinds of poultry, includ- 
ing guinea-fowls, which are native, and turkeys, which have been 
introduced. In one plaoe there were different kinds of black or 
brown parrots ; and in another a man was very anxious to persuade 
me to buy three young tenrecs, apparently the spiny tenrec, which 
be had in a ci^e. A large black and white lemur, the ruffed 
lemur, a splendid animal, quite tame, was very attractively ex- 
hibited. I observed various kinds of salt, also tobacco in leaf 
and manufactured, as well as snuff in abundance ; snuff-boxes or 
tobaoco-'boxes made of small pieces of polished cane, and a sort 
of perfume resembling ointment. I went into several of the 
houses, where numbers of lambas, or native scarfs, of varied pat- 
tern and quality, were for sale. The patterns of some of the 
native fabrics were both tasteful and attractive. 

The money changers were busy cutting up dollars, and half and 
quarter dollars, and smaller pieoes, cut silver, valued by weight, 
being the universal currency. They cut the dollar up by laying 
it on a block, placing a large knife upon it, and striking the knife 
with a hammer. This process was carried on at the threshold of . 
the doors in the market. 

The greatest drawback to the interest which the novel spectacle 
of a market in Madagascar presented, was the great number of 
huts in which a barrel of arrack, a fiery kind of rum made in 
the island, was placed for sale. There was generally a tap in the 
end of the barrel, and one or two men were constantly inviting 
enstomers. No law of Radama's was more salutary than that 
which prdiibited the making or selling of ardent spirits. Manj 
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of the people whom I saw appeared to be under tlie influence of 
this liquor. 

On my way home I called on Filiberg, the son of the late 
chief judge of the district The house in which he lives is quite 
a mansion. It seems as if it might belong to the native aristo- 
cracy, and speaks well for the rank maintained by the former 
chiefs of the place. This house, which has two stories and a 
number of rooms tolerably well furnished, stands in a compound 
or enclosure fifty or a hundred yards square, formed with posts 
from six to nine inches in diameter, and about fifteen feet high, 
planted in the ground close together. A lodge stands at the gate 
of the enclosure, and a broad path, bordered with tall mango-trees, 
leads to the house. Around the house, and within the enclosure, 
are a number of small huts or houses well and neatly built, which 
are the dwellings of the chief's attendants and servants, forming 
a sort of embryo village round his mansion. The servant or 
porter whom we saw at the lodge, a smart young man with an 
enormous pair of gold ear-rings, having informed the chief that I 
yraa waiting, came back to lead us to the house. On enteriog I 
was cordially welcomed by the young chief aod his half-brother, 
who were surrounded by their attendants ; while on the opposite 
side of the large room about twenty females were sitting on mats 
spread upon the boarded floor, as if expectiDg company. After a 
short conversation respecting England and Mauritius, I took my 
leave, as other guests had arrived. 

The 24th of June was the last day of the Malagasy year, and on 
that day the observances connected with the great annual festival in 
commemoration of the New Year commenced, and all kinds of work 
were interdicted for three days. In the afternoon, as I was walk- 
ing on the plain to the northward of the village, I saw a number 
of chiefs passing along, each reclining in an open palanquin borne 
on men's shoulders, and surrounded by a large retinue of attend- 
ants. One or two men with assagais, or spears, in their hands, 
ran along in front shouting out the name of the chief; then fol- 
lowed the bearers of the palanquin with a number of persons on 
each side, many of them carrying spears, sticks, or fans, while 
relays of bearers and others followed. All moved along at a 
quick, trotting sort of pace, causing a good deal of dust as well 
as noise on the road. I recognised among them the son of the 
chief judge, and the Chief of Hivondro. On inquiring, I found 
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thej were going to the residence of tlie goyemor, to present their 
homage to the sovereign's representative^ according to the custom 
of the country at this season. 

In different parts pf the village I passed great numhers of the 
people in holiday costume. The hair of the women, which is jet 
hlack and glossy, was in some cases elahorately dressed, and 
arranged in a numher of staall hraids and knots, giving a stiff and 
formal aspect to the contour of the head and face. The greater . 
portion of the people were clothed more or less in articles of Euro- 
pean manufacture, the men in white lambas, or large flowing 
scarfs, the women in colored cotton dresses. They seemed to be 
generally in family groups ; and I found on inquiry that the day ' 
was devoted to the interchange of visits among relatives and 
friends. 

Later in the evening, as I returned home, I saw numbers of 
persons bathing or washing themselves in different' parts of the 
village. Parents especially were bathing their children outside 
their houses, or near the doors. I had seen through the day 
slaves bringing in fire-wood ; and toward evening small fires were 
kindled in every direction outside of the houses. Both the bathing 
and the lighting of fires are necessary parts of the usages con-- 
nected with this great annual festival. These ceremonies are 
commenced by the sovereign at the capital, and followed by the 
people throughout the countiy. 

Early the next morning a messenger, followed by a slave, 
entered my house and presented me with a large shoulder of 
beef, as a present from the son-in-law of my host Soon after 
another messenger entered, followed by two slaves, one of them 
bearing the hinder leg of a bullock, with the skin and hair on, 
as a New Year's present. About a quarter of an hour after this, 
an aid-de-camp of the captain of the port arrived^ followed by ft- 
slave bearing a choice piece of beef as a present from his master,, 
and shortly afterward the same young man came again, followed 
by his servant with an excellent piece from himself. The supply 
was far beyond my wants, but it was intended by the donors as 
an expression of respect, and to my servant, who found a great 
number of relations here, and the slaves living on the premises, 
with others in the immediate neighborhood, it was, I have no 
doubt, very acceptable. 

My hoose was thronged wiih visitors during the whole of iht 
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day, and as there was one among them who eould npeak a little 
Bnglish, haying formerly been a pnpil for a considerable time in 
one of the best of the schools at the capital, I not only received 
much interesting intelligence, but was able to communicate im- 
portant information to the friends who came, and remained, some 
of them, until a yery late hour. Many of these were exceedingly 
delighted and deeply affected in looking over some of the illus- 
tinted English books which I had with me, and often expressed 
their earnest wishes to be able to read English. I encouraged 
them to try, but they shook their heads, and seemed to think it 
hopeless, especially as they had no books. 

The following day a chief residing in the neighborhood came 
to me, bringing with him his son, a fine intelligent youth about 
nxteen years of age, who, he said, knew a little English, and 
irished to learn more. I was glad to see him and another young 
chief who aoeompanied him, and had recently arrived from the 
capital. He was aid-de-camp td the prince royal, and seemed 
unusually intelligent. I lent the youth an English and Malagasy 
book, which he asked permission to copy out as a means of learn- 
ing, and I spent some time in teaching him the pronunciation of 
English words. His companion was deeply interested in some 
books lying on my table, and with many others remained the 
greater part of the day at my house. Visits such as these were 
opportunities for doing good of which I veiy gladly availed myself, 
and they occurred often. 

A tall noble-looking chief also arrived, accompanied by a num- 
bet of strangers who had recently come from the capital, and had 
brought letters from residents there conveying much interesting 
intelligence. When my visitors wrote down on paper what they 
•had to say, I could generally, by reference to the dictionary for a 
word or two, understand what it meant I then wrote my reply, 
and, when at a loss, my servant, a Malagasy from Mauritius, acted 
as interpreter. Four or five of my visitors, when they left me, 
wrote on a sheet of paper, which at the time was lying on my 
desk^ their cordial and affectionate salutations. This was the 
commencement of many agreeable and instructive interviews with 
my tall friend and his companions, who had but recently arrived 
at Tamatave, where they remained till I had left the island. 

About a week after the commencement of the observances con- 
nected with the New Year I received an invitation from the 
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gorenior to a public dinner, which was to be given by order of 
the queen to the residents and others on the occasion of the 
national festival. The dinner was given at the house of the sor 
of the chief judge, as being central and convenient ; At the time 
appointed, the chief judge and other officers of the govemment| 
borne in palanquins and attended by a guard of honor and a native 
band, arrived at the place of meeting. At half-past five the resi- 
dents were summoned to the banquet. Two lines of soldiersy 
wearing a folded white cloth round the loins and white belts acroM 
their naked shoulders, and armed with a musket or spear, lined 
the avenue of trees leading to the house. As we entered the 
court-yard, the band, which consisted chiefly of drums and clario* 
nets, began to play ; and when we reached the door the second . 
officer in command, the governor's representative on this occasion^ . 
and designated a marshal, came out to meet us accompanied by 
the other officers, by all of whom we were cordially welcomed. 

While we were waiting I found sufficient to interest me in 
observing the singular variety among the uniforms of the officers; 
They seemed as if they might have belonged to the different 
services of various nations. I did not, however, notice any naval 
uniform ; the greater part were English or scarlet. On the but* . 
tons of one of the coats I observed the American Eagle and shield. 
Uniforms appeared to be held in high estimation, for, on another 
occasion, I was informed that an officer of the place had gived a 
hundred oxen for his suit. One of the officers present wore a 
rich green velvet coat thickly ornamented with gold lace, and % 
large aiguillette of gold cord on the shoulders. All the ehief 
officers had gold epaulets and cocked hats with feathers. 

On proceeding to the dinner-table the places of the guests were 
indicated by their names being written on pieces of paper and 
placed on the table-napkins; and I soon found myself seated ' 
between the lady of the house, the wife of the judge's son, and 
the marshal. Next to him was an officer who spoke English^ 
though but imperfectly. The officer in the green uniform sat 
opposite to me, and, as he spoke French tolerably well, I did not 
find myself so much at a loss as I had anticipated. 

The dinner was well served and abundant, comprising soup, 
turkey, roast pig, fowls, ducks, etc., with some good pastry, all aet 
out and served in respectable French or English dishes, plates, 
ate. Bat the ohief novelty was a dish ot jakoj which occupied 
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the middle of the table. Joka is beef which has been prcseircJ 
from the previoas year's festiral, and to exchaoge visits and eat 
each other's /a Ami is considered by the people as the greatest mark 
of amity in their power to give. The jdka^ or preserved oeef, 
was cat into small shreds, and seemed to haye been fried crisp 
and brown. 

When all were seated, the marshal rose and made a speech in 
praise of the soTcreign, and stating that it was the wish of the 
queen that the foreigners shonld partake with her officers in the 
hospitalities of the season ; that the governor regretted that illness 
\ir6vented his being present, but that he (the speaker) was, on the 
governor's behalf, happy to welcome the company as guests. The 
dish oi jaka was then handed round, each person taking a small 
piece in his fingers, and eating it silently and slowly. It seemed 
to me as it some of the native religious feelings were associated 
with this part of the feast. I took a small piece, but did not per- 
oeive in it any peculiar flavor, certainly nothing to indicate that 
it had been kept twelve months without salt. 

The company amounted to more than twenty, and the greatest 
propriety, with much cheerful hilarity, prevailed. Six female 
5lave8 stood behind the two ladies who sat at the head of the table, 
and one or two aids^le-camp behind the chairs of each of the 
officers. Indeed, thero seemed to be rather too many attendants, 
but they managed remarkably weU. When the dinner was nearly 
over, two slave women entered, and, sitting down on the ground 
by the side of their mistress, prepared, under her direction, coffee 
for the company, which was served soon after dinner. 

After coffee the company adjourned to a large adjoining room, 
the walls of which wero covered with French paper, representing 
soenes in the different campaigns of Napoleon. Here I had the 
opportunity of conversing with several of the officers who spoke 
English or Frenoh, and whom I had previously seen at my house. 
Music, consisting of a clarionet and drum, with other amusements, 
wero now introduced, and dancing followed. At an early hour 
the marshal made another speech in the name of the queen, after 
which her majesty's health was drunk in a small glass of liquor ; 
when the marshal rose to rotire, and was followed by the rest of 
the company. In the front court he gave me a cordial farewell 
salutation, and, entering his palanquin, was borne away, followed 
by the other officers. I reached home about nine o'clock^ and, 
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after a cup of tea^ retired to rest, mnch iDterested in the novel 
scene I had witnessed. 

On the succeeding day I receiyed a packet of newspapers and 
letters from Maoritios, oonyeying the mournful intelligence of the 
continued ravages of the cholera there. In these accounts it waa 
estimated that upward of 8000 persons had heen carried off in 
Port Louis alone, while the disease was still extending with fear>. 
ful seyeritj in some of the provinces. Mj grief was extreme on 
learning that Mrs. Kelsey, to whom I had written a letter of con- 
dolence hj the kst ship, had followed her honored husband to 
the grave within a few days of his interment and that of her two 
beloved children. Their family, from the time of my arrivali 
had appeared one of the healthiest and happiest in the place. 
They had been among my most attached friends there. To Mr. 
Kelsey I had confided the transmission of my letters to and from 
England, with all the little matters connected with my own com^ 
fort and safety ; and I felt deeply bound to him by ties stronger 
than those of mere acquaintanceship. No symptom of indisposi- 
tion was observable when I left, and now I learned that, within a 
fortnight after my departure, father, mother, and two dear children 
were numbered with the dead. Mr Banks, the pious and devoted 
military chaplain, with many others whom I knew, had been swept 
away by the fearful visitation, and mourning and desolation, 
seemed to fill the land. 

The next morning officers fh>m the governor came to say that 
accounts of the fearful ravages of the cholera at Mauritius, at the 
time when I left, had been sent from Tamatave to the capital. 
That, on that account, I could not go up to Antananariyo, and 
that nothing which had come from Mauritius was to be taken to 
the capital. So great was the alarm create by the represents- 
tions given of the virulent and fatal nature of this disease, that 
the system of rekys of messengers organized by the government 
was employed, and the message from the capital was delivered in 
five days afterward in Tamatave, though the distance by the ordi- 
nary route is three hundred miles. Indeed, so determined was 
the government to prevent, if possible, the introduction of this, 
dreaded scourge, that a proclamation was issued the following 
day ordering that all articles of trade which had been landed from- 
the ships should be exposed to the sun and wind for the spaoo 
of forty days ; that all the dollars received in payment for Urn 
9 
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cargoes of buHookB which had been sold ihoold be buried in the 
sand forty days, in order to secure the removal of any contagion 
which might attach to them ; and that all teasels arriving at any 
port of Madagascar, from whatever part of the world they might 
oome, should be put into quarantine for the same period. A 
Teasel soon afterward came in from the Sechelles, but was obliged 
to leave without supplies before the time of quarantine had ex- 
jnred ; and another vessel from the Cape, with horses on board, 
was subject to the same restrictions. 

Under these circumstances I had little reason to expect any 
change in the decision of the government, although I had been 
exempt from all symptoms of the disease. I felt that the chief 
object of my visit was deferred, if not altogether frustrated, by 
these regulations. While, therofore, I deeply regretted the ex- 
trome measures which the government had been induced to take, 
it only remained for me, after repeated conference with the officers 
of the plaoe, to obtain all the information within my reach during 
the rest of the time that it would be safe, with rogard to health, to 
remain on the island. 

The natives still continued to resort to my residence in con- 
siderable numbers. Frequently, as soon as the door was opened 
after daybreak in the morning, three or four men would be wait- 
ing for my coming out to them, while others who came in the 
evening generally remained until a late hour of the night. Some 
came to see whatever might be new ; others came to talk or hear; 
moro came to apply for medicine ; and numbers to look at the 
books and pictures that wero generally lying on my table. An 
English work on Madagascar excited much interest from the 
pictures it contained of persons or places in their own country, 
especially an oil-colored portrait of the chief of an adjacent dis- 
trict, who had been personally known to some of my visitors. To 
these objects of curiosity a still greater attraction was added in 
my photographic apparatus. When first opened at the custom- 
house it had excited considerable notice and some inquiry ; but 
when, after making the necessary arrangements in my house, I 
fixed my camera on the stand, and then took it out of doors for 
the purpose of adjusting the focus, etc., the people on the premises 
at the time, and those who were passing by, gathered round in a 
Biate of considerable excitement and expectation. 

When I had adjusted the foous, I told them that the instm- 
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ment was need for taking people's likeaeases in & minute or two 
by means of the san or the light. When they looked and. saw 
the acooracy of the figure, with all the minute detail of the features 
of the persons standing before the instrument, as shown on the 
ground glass, they appeared extremely delighted, and several of 
them, after having gratified themselves by gazing at their com- 
panions, who very readily took their places for that purpose, asked 
if I would take their likenesses also. On my intimating a wiU> 
ingness to do so, one chief hurried off unperoeived, and in a short 
time returned, ynnn with the haste of his walking, and followed 
by a slave bearing a bundle of considerable size. On my asking 
what he had brought, he took out a handsome scariet lamba and 
other attractive articles of dress, saying that he wished to be 
dressed in these before having his likeness taken. I told him I 
could take no likenesses that day, as I was only putting the instm^* 
ment together. He appeared somewhat disappointed, also, when 
I told him that I could not take the scarlet color of the lamba 
with the instrument, but only the form of the features and dress 
in dark and light, similar to the specimens I exhibited of pictures 
previously taken elsewhere. All expressed themselves willing to 
wait, but few left without soliciting a promise Uiat when all was 
ready their portraits should be taken. 

They did not allow me to forget this promise, and as soon as I 
had prepared the chemicals, a chief who lived near, and one or 
two of his aids-de-camp, came with a number of attendants, and, 
having sat before the camera, seemed rather puzzled to under- 
stand how a likeness similar to those I had shown could result 
from the collodion negative in the glass. Two or three others sal 
afterward, and when they left I thought appeared rather doubtful 
as to the ultimate issue. A day or two afterward I printed off 
some positive proofs on paper; and when these were fixed and 
shown to them they were equally astonished and delighted. 
Many ran to fetch their relatives and friends to come and see the 
likenesses taken by the sun ; and long and earnest were the com* 
ments and questionings about how it could be done. One man 
said it was zanahary — a word they sometimes use for Ood'; by 
which they probably meant wonderful or supernatural. 

After this, few days passed in which persons did not come, often 
in companies, from the neighborhood, to see the likenesses takea 
or to ask for their own; and, so far as my obemicalfl would altow, I 
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^- was willing to gratify them, as it gare them pleasure and afforded 
me opportanitfes for interccfarse with many to whom I might not 
otherwise so easily hate gained access. By this means I had long 
and interesting con venations with the chiefs residing in the place/ 
as well as with strangers from a distance, including a number be- 
longing to the capital. In this manner, also, I obtained correct 
likenesses of a oonsiderablepumber of the people of all classes, from 
the |iid-de-oamp of the governor to the slave who came for water 
to the fountain in the yard. I met with difficulties in the pro- 
cess similar to those I had experienced in Mauritius, arising from 
tiie state of the atmosphere and the quality of the light, so dif- 
ferent to that in England ; and also, I believe, from the deterio- 
ration or original impurity of some of my chemicals. When the 
likenesses were taken, frames were in great demand ; and some 
brought large pieces of glass to be cut to the proper dimensions ; 
Others proposed rubbing the quicksilver from the back of looking^ 

• glass^ ; but most were satisfied with having the likeness mounted 
on a sheet of white paper. 

. Besides the collodion portraits, I obtained a number of interesting 

views of natural objects and scenery with wax-paper, most of which 

*• I succeeded ^n bringing home as illustrations of the rich and novel 

- forms of vegetation, as well as the general beauty of the country. 
One or two views of forest scenery, in which the large trees are 
oovered with orchidaceous and other plants, some of them in full 
blossom, are remarkably striking. 

What effect colored landscapes, or other views of natural 
objects, might produce upon the natives, I am unable to say ; but 
it was curious to notice the intense interest excited by the por- 
traits, and the different effect produced by the view of a group of 
trees, or flowers, a house, or any other inanimate object. In the 
former, the features, the aspect, the dress, the ornaments, and all 
the little accompaniments, were subjects of curious examination 
and animated remark by wives and children, as well as com- 
panions or friends. One man had a mole on his cheek, and, as it 
was on the side next the light, it came out clear and strong ; 
nothing excited more remark than this. I saw the man himself, 
after feeling the mole on his cheek with his finger, go to touch 
the mole on the picture hanging up to dry, exclaiming, << How 
Tery wonderful ! I never felt anything here,'' putting his finger 
to the mde oa his oheek| <<and yet there it is/' pointing to the 
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picture. Bat Uid form of a buildbg, the shades in a flower^ the 
perspective of a landscape, seemed to excite no interest. Another 
phase of human character, peeoliar perhaps to no oonntry,' but 
rather common to all, was the evident anxiety about personal ap- 
pearance, when that was to be regarded by pUiers or perpetuated. 
I never suggested the arrangement of the dress or the hair; but 
rarely found any one come and sit for a likeness without giving 
some prevbus attention to one or both.. Even the laboring' womani 
returning from work in the field, with her child at her back, as 
shown on the adjoining page, when asked if she would have her 
likeness taken, adjusted her burden before having her UnU 
ensemhU rendered permanent. Sometimes the women brought 
their slaves to arrange their hair immediately before sitting down* 
At other times the men brought looking-glass and comb, and, 
borrowing a bowl of water to moisten their hair, arrapged 
their toilette by one holding the glass for another. Thcf Hova 
women wear their hair plaited in extremely fine braids, and tied 
in a number of small knots or bunches all over the head, as 
seen in the accompanying portrait. The Betsimasaraka women 
wear near their hair braided for two or three inches, and then 
arranged in a sort of circular mass or ball, two or three hanging 
down on each side. The men usually cut their hair shorty nfter 
the European fashion. 

I was for some dme surprised to see so few people with gray 
hair, either among the straight or woolly-haired classes ; and on 
remarking, on one occasion, how few either of chiefs or people, 
masters or slaves, were gray-'headed, I was told that all classes 
were scrupulously careful to remove their gray burs, and that thiis 
. accounted for the thinness of hair with many, and the rarity of 
any mixture of gray among the black. It appeared to be a mat- 
ter of some importance with all to avoid, as much as possible, any 
symptom of age, and an object of great desire to appear or to be 
thought young. I was also struck with the taste of the men in 
adjusting their hair. They did not comb it up from the forehead 
to show the development of their intellectual organs, and certainly 
rather drew it over the side of the temples than forced it back. 
I presumed, however, that they followed the mode most esteemed 
among their countrymen ; and I was struck with the remarkably 
European cast of many of their countenances. Phrenologically 
they are a fine people, having frequently high foreheads with a 
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ooDBidenble amount of those deyelopments which are supposed to 
indicate intellectual capacity, as well as moral excellence. 

The portrait of a Hova chief, ou the opposite page, exhibits a 
type of head that I met with occasionally on the coast and at 
the capital. The olire tinge in the complexion of this chief and 
in that of his wife was exceedingly slight, and in many of the 
Hovas it is less than is frequently seen among the inhabitants of 
the south of Europe. His figure was slight but well proportioned, 
and he was rather above the middle stature ; his hair appears as 
he usually wore it, and not drawn down over his forehead. I be- 
came acquainted with him by his calling to ask me to accompany 
him to his residence, where one of his family was ill and in great 
suffering. I had much intercourse with him afterward, both on 
the coast and at the capital, and his disposition always appeared 
peculiarly gentle and benevolent. He usually wore the large 
white lamba, bordered with the akoUOy or fine broad stripes, the 
distinctive badge of the Hovas. The accompanying wood-engrav- 
ing is a faithful copy of the phot(^raph of which I brought 
home a number of copies. Many of the Hovas possessed 
remarkably well-formed heads, though not always perhaps so finely 
proportioned as the one here represented. The foreheads were 
always well shaped, even where the space between the eyebrows 
and the hair, as in some few instances, was comparatively narrow. 
The eyes were never large or projecting, but clear and bright ; 
and the eyebrows well defined without being heavy. The nose 
was frequently aquiline and firm, never thick and fleshy; it was. 
however, more frequently straight, and sometimes short and broad, 
without fulness at the end. The lips were generally slightly 
projecting, though seldom round and litrge, as will be seen in the 
portraits of the Hovas inserted in the subsequent pages. Style 
of feature seems to mark the Hovas much more distinctively than 
oolor or hair. The color of some of the Hovas is as dark as that 
of the most swarthy races in the island, while their hair is straight 
or curling, and their features exhibit the peculiar form of the 
European ; and even where the hair is frizzled or crisped, as is 
occasionally the case, the features exhibit no approach to the 
negro type. In contemplating the figure and features of the 
people, especially those whose portraits I secured, I found myself 
involuntarily speculating on the origin of the different races, and 
the causes of the aspect and bearing which they exhibited. The 
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Style of head shown in the accompanying portrait was confined 
to the Hovas. I never saw anything approaching to it among 
the other races, though with similar features ; the color was among 
the Hovas^ in some instances; as dark as that of any on the island. 
I found myself continually questioning in my own mind whether 
some of the Hoyas were originally hlack ; or, if not; whether hy 
intermarriages with darker races, and other causes, they had 
retained their peculiar style of features hut changed iheir colore 
and thus afford additional evidence that the form of feature wai 
more permanent than cobr. Sodra, whose portrait^ as well as 
those of the hearers of my palanquin, and the women at the well, 
together with the woman with the child at her hack, in the sam9 
engraving with the Hova woman, are all Betsimasaraka inhahitanl^ 
of the eastern coast. The manner of wearing their hair resemble* 
that of the natives of Quillimane, on the Zambesi River, a« 
described by Commodore Owen in a paper published in the second 
volume of the Transactions of the Geographical Society, but this 
is a coincidence too trifling to support any oonclusion as to their 
African origin. With regard to the Hovas, no doubt can h% 
entertained that they are descended from the ancient race froQ 
which the Malayan Archipelago and Eastern Polynesia derirf 
their inhabitants. Farther remarks on this subject would intei* 
fere with the purpose of my narrative, which has been to recoid 
what I observed, leaving others to deduce their own conclusions ; 
and I shall be happy if the portraits I have furnished proT) 
acceptable to any who may be interested in that important bnnei 
of inquiry which reUtes to the several varieties of the human 
family. 

My visitors were generally as willing to have their houses takea 
as their own portraits ; but I sometimes found it difficult to pre* 
vent the crowd, which invariably gathered round, from standing ' 
before the camera, either with a desire to look or to be included 
in the picture. From the natural objects in the neighborhood* 
I obtained views of some curious species of pandanus surround- 
ing a cattle-fold not far from my dwelling. Sometimes, while thus 
employed, I had applications of another kind. On the first mom- , 
ing when 1 went out, as soon as I had fixed the camera before 
the house which I wished to take, the mistress of the premises 
came and asked me to look at a slave who had been suffering some 
days with toothache. I fetched an instrument and immediately 
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extracted the tooth. Many of the natiyes appeared to suffer trtna 
toothache ; and in more than one instance I was required to remove 
two teeth at the same time from one indiyidual. 

From all that I learned in conversing with the natives and with 
foreigners long resident in the island, it would appear that Mada> 
gascar is rich in medicinal plants and gums ; and that the natives 
are, to a certain extent, acquainted with the medicinal properties 
of many of the pioductions of their country. They also manifest 
oonsiderahle skill in the use of them ; but still many sufferers are 
met with whom it is probable that more efficient medical skill 
plight relieve or restore. The fever which prevails at certain sea- 
sons of the year, especially near the coasts, is the most fearful 
malady to which they are liable ; and natives from the interior, 
as well as strangers from abroad, are alike subject to its attacks; 
while the people themselves know of no specific or effectual mode 
of treatment for it. 

Their remedies are in general effectual in the cure of the bites 
or stings of the smaller kinds of venomous reptiles and insects, 
though at times these are such as to occasion great suffering. I 
once found a. large scorpion on my pillow; at another time, some 
large centipedes in one of my boxes. The largest I saw crawled 
out from the frame-work of the table on which I was writing, but 
I escaped injury from all. The bite of the scorpion, I was in- 
formed, was exceedingly severe, and the poisonous effects long 
oontinued. One day I was startled by cries of pain in the house 
opposite to that in which I dwelt, and was soon afterward sent 
for by the chief residing there to see his wife, who, in great suf- 
fering and alarm, was crying out, '< I shall die ! I shall die !" A 
number of her neighbors were gathered round the mat on which 
she was sitting. Her husband, who was supporting her, informed 
me that, while gathering fish on the reef, she had been stung in 
the hand by a small poisonous fish, which they had caught and 
brought for me to see. There were three punctures in the woman's 
thumb, and her hand and arm were swollen and discolored. Al- 
though bathed with oil and other remedies, the pain and inflam- 
mation continued until the next day, when the swelling abated, 
and the poor woman recovered. 

There are several poisonous kinds of fish among the reefs and 
rocks near the shore, and their bite or sting is said to be some- 
times fjBtal. There are also serpents in the island, of various kinds; 
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Imt the largert are not poisonoufl, thoagli they will bite WTerely 
if tflsailed or irritated. iL Proviat told me that on one oooasion, 
when he waa traveHing in the oo^ntty^ haying risen from the mat 
on which he had slept daring the nighty he went a short distance, 
and having directed his servant to prepare the mats for resuming 
the journey, was called back by the man, who, on rolling up the 
mats, discovered an immenae aerpent, seven or eight feet long, 
and as thick in the body as ao ofdinaiy wine bottle. It was coiled 
up in a circle exactly in the spot where he bad been lying, to 
which it had probably been attracted by the warmdi. He said he 
was startled at the sight of such a monster, and ealled to the 
natives to destroy it ; but, instead of this, the people took a piece 
of stick, and juait guided its head toward the long grass and bushes, 
saying, ** Qo you away, go.'' They seemed to regard, with a sort 
of superstition, abnost amounting to dread, all serpents, crocodiles, 
and other dangerous reptiles, which they scmpnlmialy avoid injur- 
ing, under an apprehension of e^erienoing rataUation, either 
from that identinl reptile, or from some other of ita species, at a 
future Mme. The only serpent which I saw was a small one, be- 
tween three and four feet long, of a light yeUow qt straw color, 
and beautifully marked with transverse stripes of brown; but I 
was told the reptile Was not venomous. 

The gentleman, under whose mats the immense serpent had 
coiled itself while he was sleeping, also told me that, when passing 
through the dense unfrequented parts of the forests in the interior, 
be met with large serpents which, when he had come suddenly 
upon them, had appeared irritated and had reared themselves up 
several feet, as if to resist his progress, till he attacked them with 
a spear. 

Though the animals found in Madagascar are few as compared 
with those which people the adjacent continent of Africa, there 
are several peculiarly interesting species, respecUng which I was 
anxious to d>tain information, and, if possible, procure specimens. 
Among these was the aye-aye, CAetromya Madag<ucarienn$, a 
remarkable animal, found only in Madagascar, and of which only 
one specimen exists in Europe, in the Museum of Pans. I spoke 
to some of the intelligent natives about the aye-aye, and found it 
wafr but rarely met with, and seemed to bo regarded with a sort 
of superstitious feeling which would make them rather unwilling 
to attempt ita capture. From their remarks and those of othens, 
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it doef Bol appear to be coDfined to the western coast of the idand, 
as has been supposed, several having been taken in other parts, 
and I was led to infer ibat there is more than one species, as some 
described the animal as larger than othen. 
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Two French gentlemen, who had resided many years on the 
island, and with whom I frequently conversed about the animal, 
had both had it more than once in their possession. M. de Las« 
telle said its habits were nocturnal, and that it was exceedingly 
active during the night ; that he lost one during the night ; sus- 
pected that, from superstitious motives, the natives had set it 
free, he confined one afterward in a barrel in his house, but that 
it ate through the barrel and escaped. M. Provint had kept one 
for some time in his house. He described its eyes as large and 
round, its ears as thin and broad, its color brown, merging into 
gray, and its thick bushy tail shorter than that of the large black 
and white lemur. It subsisted chiefly on boiled rice and fruits, 
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and daring the day lay asleep roDed up in a basket in (k% lionse, 
apparently undisturbed by persons passing near; but at night it 
was necessary to secure it, and ultimately it escaped by eating, 
during the night, through a bar of hard wood of more than two 
inches square, a feat which the position and form of its strong 
sharp incisors or cutting-teeth would render it well able to accom- 
plish, as few animals are supposed to possess greater cutting power. 
I was encouraged to hope, during my visits to the island, that I 
might add an aye-aye to my collection before finaDy leaving, but 
my friend had not been able to secure one when I left. There is 
a stuffed specimen in the Museum of Natoitl Hisioiy at Mauritius, 
but it did not accord exactly with the aecounts I'liad received in 
the ishind, and as Mr. P. A. Whiche, who had presented it to 
the museum, was not certain whether the captain of one of hii 
ships had brought it from Madagascar or the coast of Africa, I 
felt doubtful whether it was the Madagascar animal or not; or, 
if so, much inclined to expect that more than one species will be 
found. 
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In the domestic arrangements of the Malagasy most of the 
employments connected with proyiding and preparing food are 
peiformed by slaves. Slavery, in fact, is one of the *' domestic 
institutions" of the country. It involves the buying and selling 
of men and women, sometimes in the public markets, and at 
other times by taking them about from place to place, and offer- 
ing them like any other goods for sale. 

I was walking one day on the beach with my companion when 
a man approached us, followed by a boy about eleven or twelve 
years old. The man stopped and asked an officer standing near 
if he wanted a slave, and, pointing to the boy, said he was for 
sale ; the price, he added, was ten dollars. The party appealed 
to declining to purchase, the man made a sign to the boy ^nd 
then walked on, the slave following at the distance of a few paces. 
On another occasion, as I was sitting at breakfast, my servant 
came to say that some one wished to speak to me, and, on my 
going out, I found two men in the court or yard ; one of them 
asked me if I did not want to buy a boy, pointing to a nice, 
healthy-looking lad, scarcely twelve years of age, who stood behind 
him, and whom he called to come forward and show himself. On 
my shaking my head and intimating that I did not want a slave, 
it was explained that it was not temporary service that was offered, 
but that the boy would work for me all his lifci or could be sold 
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to another, and that the price was only ten dollars^ little more 
than two poanda English money. My continued reftual left no 
hope of the lad being sold to me, and they soon went away, fol- 
lowed by their elave, whose appearance interested me much, and 
excited strong feelings of commiseration toward one in whose 
breast all the ardent aspirations of youth, with the prospects of 
happiness and contentment in after life, must be stifled by the 
stefii reality that he would never be his own, but must, until 
death should release him from his bondage, render unrequited 
labor to another. The price of a male slave was from seven^ to 
one hundred dollars, and of a female slave from twenty to forty 
dollars. 

From the Uttie which I saw of the domestic slaves in Madagas- 
car, I should think their condition vastly superior to that of the 
severe labor and suffering which characterized the slavery of 
our West Indian colonies, yet I occasionally saw some of the 
inevitable consequences of the system that were perhaps more 
revolting in their moral degradation than in the physical suffering 
inflicted. In one of the houses which I entered one day a num- 
ber of female slaves were at work. Some of them were carrying 
baskets of cotton or other articles from one room to another, and, 
as they passed along, I saw one young girl who had a couple of 
boards fixed on her shoulders, each of them rather more than two 
f'^t long, and ten inches or a foot wide, fastened together by 
pieces of wood nailed on the under side. A piece had been cut 
out of each board in the middle, so that, when fixed together^ 
they fitted close to her neck, and the poor girl, while wearing this 
instrument of punishment and disgrace, was working with the 
rest On another occasion I saw a boy, apparently about fifteen 
years of age, with a rough, heavy iron collar on his naked neck. 
It seemed to be formed by a square bar of iron, about three- 
quarters of an inch thick, being bent around his neck, and the 
two ends then joined togelher. Yet he was working with a num- 
ber of other boys and men employed in carrying fire-wood to the 
beach for the shipping. Another slave, whom I saw working 
near the same place, had an iron collar round his neck, with two 
or three pointed iron spikes, six or seven inches long, fixed in the 
collar, and standing up by the sides of his head. These, how- 
ever, were the only instances of this kind of punishment whicb 
came under my notioCr 
10 
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80 abort a resideoce as mi tie among ttie people afforded oppof- 
tunity for little bey ad a passmg glance at the outride aapect of 
slavery io Madagascar, and a brief ootice of tbc mibjcct is coa- 
l^qaently all that I have attempted- The condition of the slavea 
as compared with that of the free, though exhibitiog many of the 
evils ID he rent in slavery^ and infiepanihle from it; appeared in 
many respects much less oppressive than I bad beeo prepared to 
expect* In some insUncea, however^ it was hopeleaa, the acntenca 
of being sold into slavery for some oSence poeuliarly obnoxious to 
the autboritiea being at times made irroveTsible ; so that, however 
the friends or relatives of the party puniebed might be able or 
disposed to effect his Jiberation by the payment of the sum at 
which he had been valued, or for which be was sold, they were 
Dot allowed to do sOj the penalty inflicted having been not only 
slavery, but UDredeeinable slavery* This sentence has been reo* 
dered still more oppressive in the case of some of the Christians, 
when one ooudltioti of their slavery has been that they should 
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only be sold to parties wlio would undertake to keep them oon- 
Unnally at hard work. 

The proportion of slaves to the entire population must be great, 
as the children of all slaves are such from birth ; and, besides 
the natural increase of the slave population, many bom free 
become slaves in consequence of debt, crime, or capture in war. 
The Hovas have of late yean returned from their military expe- 
ditions into distant parts of the island with vast numbers of cap- 
tives, ofteo hundreds, and sometimes thousands, chiefly youths, 
women, and chUdren, all of whom are usually sold for slaves, and 
M such are distributed over the whole of the country. 

I have already noticed the frequent visits of those who came to 
inquire what new or needed articles I had brought to sell, but far 
greater numbers came to endeavor to induce me to buy. Almost 
mil classes appear exceedingly fond of bartering, or buying and 
selling ; and no long intervals passed with me uninterrupted by 
persons coming to offer either poultry, eggs, honey, or articles of 
native manufacture for sale. 

Among the latter were some beautiful mats, for covering their 
floors or forming their beds. The sleeping-mats are generally of 
one uniform color, but in some instances the patterns are worked 
in different colors, formed by steeping the rushes in native dyes, 
which are permanent, and yet allow the rush to retain its smooth 
and shining appearance. The only colors I observed in these 
articles were black and various shades of red. 

With a similar kind of rush they also weave great numbers of 
matting-bags, in which they preserve their rice, both for their 
own use and for exportation. But the article most extensively 
manufactured throughout the island, both for home use and for 
exportation, is a coarse kind of cloth woven with the thread or 
strips of the young inner leaflets of the rofia palm. These leaflets 
are about three or four feet long, but in weaving the cloth a num- 
ber of the split threads are fastened together, and the cloth is 
made in pieces varying from three to four yards in length, and 
nearly a yard wide. The texture of the cloth is rather coarse and 
stiff to the touch, but exceedingly tough and durable ; the color 
is a sort of nankeen yellow, generally with two or three stripes of 
blue, produced by preparations of native indigo, extending through 
the whole length. Bofia cloth is used for many purposes in the 
island, and oonstitates almost the only clothing of the laboring 
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daases. The threads of this cloth aro flat and untwisted. Thmwrn 
entered some of the houses in which the process of weaying was 
going on, and found the loom extremely simple ; the process is 
khorious and slow. At other times I haye seen the people, as I 
passed through the Tillages, arranging the threads for their warp 
under the shade of orersprasding trees outside their dwelHugs. 

The colored patterns oi finer cloths are produced hj dyeing the 
threads, not by coloring or printing the cloth after it is woren. 
Hence they resemble what in England are called gingham and 
plaid patterns. These patterns are arranged with great ezaotDeaB 
and taste, and the colors, almost always rich and deep, are much 
more Taried and numerous than might be expected, considering 
the ignorance of chemistry in their formation. I saw many 
articles of dress, such as cloaks, coats, jackets, and waistcoats, 
made of rofia cloth, both in Madagascar and Mauritius, and was 
surprised at the freshness of the colors even in the oldest cloths. 

Native baskets of various sizes and materials were also brought 
to me for sale. Some of these were oblong, like a lady's work- 
box in size, and generally woven in a neat j^ttem of red and 
white, or with the addition of black. Others were smaller and 
square, covered with a lid to which a handle was attached in a 
curious manner. But the most beautiful was a small kind of 
basket or woven box, made of a silvery white kind of grass split 
into very fine threads or strips, plaited with extreme neatness, and 
almost endless diversity of beautiful pattern. These boxes are 
oblong or square, and vary in size from half an inch to two, three, 
or nine inches square. Nothing can surpass the delicacy of the 
workmanship of these articles, in which, like the mats, there is 
BO careless joining, loose thread, or unfinished part to be found. 
What renders them more remarkable is that they are all, even 
the smallest, lined with a different kind of plait, so that they have 
the same firmness, durability, and general completeness as the 
matting. Without losing anything of this, they are many of 
them so small as scarcely to contain a lady's ring, and certainly 
not her thimble. I believe these delicate articles are manufac- 
tured only by the women of the Hovas, or other tribes occupying 
the centre of the island. 

Besides the mats and baskets, many persons are employed in 
the manufacture of hats, for use among the natives, for sale to 
the ships' orewS| or for expcurtation. One kind is made of gam, 
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reMmbling io appeanmoe oar fine EnglUh BtnWy ihough less 
durable ; others are made of different speeieB of msbea, aome- 
timee aa fine, and very mncb resembling Leghorn. They are 
well-shaped and durable, and exceedingly yalnaUe for the com- 
fortable shade they afford. 

All these articles, thoagh sometimes brought for sale by the 
men, were manufoctured by the women; the lofia cloth and the 
coarser kinds of mats by the slayes. A man and his wife resided 
in the same compound or enclosure with me, though they did not 
belong to the owner of the house, but to difforent mtttera. I 
observed that the woman was chiefiy employed in the gathering 
and drying of rushes and in the manufacturing of large mats or 
bags for rice, both of which were sold for the benefit of her master. #* 

I was sometimes amused with the perseverance manifested by 
the venders of different kinds of goods, who continued to come 
time after time, notwithstanding the most explicit declaration 
that none of their articles were needed. One man, who had 
brought poultry and fish, and then matting and baskets, but with- 
out success, most importunately demanded what I did want. I 
told him that if, during his journeys in ihe forests, he should 
meet with any plants or fiowers such as I showed him drawings 
of I would buy them of him, provided they were of the right 
sorts. He seemed quite delighted, and said he would bring some^ 
offering at the same time to become my aid-de-camp, and to carxj 
out my wishes in regard to anything I might desire to obtain. I 
begged to decline his proposal for this permanent appointmenty 
but assured him again that if he found any of the plants I was 
anxious to obtain I would reward him for his trouble. 

Most of the parties who came with articles for sale remained 
only a short time ; others, however, made much longer visits, and 
as my object was to learn as much as possible of their opinions 
and circumstances in reference to subjects which were to me most 
interesting, they were encouraged to come as often and to stay as 
long M they chose. My knowledge of the language was still 
extremely limited, and when we advanced beyond the mere corn- 
mon-place terms of civility on meeting and parting I generally 
proposed to them to write down what they had to say. In this 
manner they often proposed deeply interesting and important 
inquiries. I then wrote down my replies, or suoh questions as I 
wished them to answoTi and, ihou^ this prooess was somewhat 
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tediom, it lud, as I mm circimistaDoed, some grett adyaiitag«| 
for bj this means I was able to preserye much valuable informft- 
tion which might otherwise have been forgotten ; and although in 
the expression of my own sentiments or wishes I might not have 
been quite correct, yet, by the help of the Malagasy dicUonaiy 
and the Scriptures transkted into that knguage, I could always 
be sure of the right words for the things I wished to state, though 
I might still be at fault with ihe prefixes or affixes of different 
words, which, like the hooks and chains which link the carriages 
of a railway train together, unite in their proper order the chief 
words of a sentence. 

On several subjects of interest I had written to intelligent 
natives in other parts of the island, and received from them very 
ample communications, which often furnished matter for much 
pleasing, and to me instructive conversation. The books I had 
with me, some of them illustrated, also suggested topics of earnest 
and repeated inquiry on the part of my visitors, whose interest 
never tired, while the feeling seemed deep and powerful in refer- 
ence to the subjects which thus engaged our attention. The 
opinions entertained, the usages observed, the course of procedure 
followed by individuals or communities in other Christian coun- 
tries, were all matters of lively interest to them ; and, to the best 
of my ability, I endeavored to give them, on these and similar 
subjects, such information as seemed most likely to be useful as 
well as interesting to them. 

The subject of general education was always a welcome and 
interesting topic. Many seemed anxious also to know more of 
the world, as well as the condition and pursuits of its various 
inhabitants; and I often regretted that I had not with me an 
atlas, some good maps, or a globe, which might, at one view, have 
corrected many of their erroneous ideas on questions of geography, 
while the same means might have given them more correct ideas 
of the general outline, relative position, and extent of the several 
portions of our globe. The war with the Russians, which about 
this time commenced, though naturally a subject of great excite- 
ment, and of frequent conversation among the foreigners residing 
on the island or visiting the port, did not appear to interest the 
people so much as some of the reports they had heard of railways 
and steam-navigation, or the electric telegraph. I did not hear 
that a steam-vessel had ever visited Tamatave. 
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In answer to my inqoiriesy I learned that, althongli ihere were 
no longer any public schools, most of the intelligent members of 
the community were deeply sensible of the value of education, 
and that the chiefs and others who were able to read used their 
btdt endeavors to teach their own children. I was also informed, 
but am not certain how correctly, that books with the words 
arranged in lines extending across the page were prohibited, but 
that books with the words arranged in columns — ^I suppose spell- 
ing-books — would be gladly received. 

I was naturally led to make many inquiries respecting the Ghris^ 
tians, and received far more ample and explicit informatioii than 
I had anticipated. All spoke of the great hardships they had 
endured, of the unimpeachable tenor of their lives in every 
respect in which their religion was not concerned : their religion 
was their only crime. Opinions varied much as to their numbers^ 
some parties expressing themselves as if such had been the severe 
and decisive character of the measures adopted to prevent the 
spread of their opinions among the people that but few remained. 
Others, however, were of a different opinion, though all agreed in 
stating that no Christian obseryances were any longer publicly 
practised in the country. 

Conversations on this all-important subject were rendered the 
more interesting to me, as well as more instructive and affecting, 
from the circumstance of such conversations being frequently 
maintained with those who had been personally connected with 
the proceedings to which they referred, and involved in all their 
fearful consequences. Intercourse, the most frank and cordial, 
was often held in this manner with those who had themselves been 
made acquainted with what these people believed — ^with the truths 
of Divine revelation; who had experienced something of the 
morally transforming influence of that truth, and had cherished 
the hopes of future blessedness which it alone can inspire. They 
had also suffered much in the present life for their hopes of the 
life to come. Some had endured the ordeal of the taogena, or 
poison-water; some had suffered degradation, fine, bondage, and 
convict labor, on account of having been implicated with the 
Christians. They bore in their bodies the marks of their suffer- 
ings. Their communications, therefore, were not mere recitals 
of crude speculations, nor endeavors to satisfy an aimless curiosity, 
but related to matters with the importance d which ihey had been 
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deeply impressed, and in whicli they had felt a personal ana lunc- 
ions solicitude npon their minds and hearts. The tmth had 
operated like seed germinating upon a virgin soil, and the fresh- 
ness and vigor of its growth had heen proportionate. I could 
not avoid noticing the absence of all bitter and vindictive feelings 
toward those who had inflicted the sufferings they had borne. 
They seemed to regard it as permitted by God, and to speak of it 
as a cause for exercising confidence in the Most High. 

The circumstances of the individuals about whom we. oflea 
conversed had been peculiar and almost unprecedented in the 
annals of the past. Those from whom alone they had received 
instruction on the subject of religion had been removed almost aa 
soon as their lessons had begun to take effect, and, thus deprived 
of their teachers, but few means were left to them of supplying 
the deficiency which must have been severely felt. They had 
been required by the authorities under whom they lived to sur- 
render all their books, and the few retained were forbidden to be 
used. The chief means of preserving their faith were small 
portions of God's Word. As in our physical organization, the 
loss of one faculty is often attended with the augmented efficienqj 
of those that remain, so, with regard to their means of spiritual 
improvement, deprived of all other advantages, and possessing 
that which remained only in a very limited degree, they seemed 
to have acquired a familiarity with those portions of divine tmth to 
which they had access, and to have studied them with an avidity, 
affection, and perseverance truly wonderful. From all the accounts 
that were given, the truth seems to have been sought as a price- 
less treasure, and hoarded in their hearts as something more pre- 
cious than gold and dearer than life. Their faith in its entireness 
and solidity "was based simply on the Scriptures. They seem 
neither to have known or thought of any systeqi or creed as such, 
but to have regarded the truth of the Bible as that which was 
able to make them wise for both worlds. Intimately associated 
with their careful study of the Scriptures seems to have been their 
constant habit of prayer. It often appeared to me that they might 
have been appropriately called by the same name as that by which 
the early Christians in the South Sea Islands were universally 
designated, the praying people. The Word of God and prayer 
eeem to have been, the two sources whence they derived Uiaft 
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vigor and matoritj of Chrutdan obanoter which they hare pro- 
seDtod to the world. 

In these men, as well as elsewhere, diyine troth had produced 
those astonishing transformations of character which rendered 
them witnesses for God, living evidences, the unequivocal, unmis* 
takeable subjects of a wonderful moral change. 
' The standard of moral excellence which, so fiur as I could 
learn, the Christians had selected, was simply that which is pie> 
sented by thjB Scriptures, and to attain this standard, and prac- 
tically but most unobtrusively to exhibit it to others, appears to 
have been their constant aim, at the same time that it proved one 
undeniable source of their sufferings ; for the introduction and 
exemplification of the morality of the Bible was said to be chang- 
ing the customs of thd country. Still it was even acknowledged 
by some whose office it was to try, condemn, and punish the 
professors of this futh, that their conduct was indeed different 
from that of others. We do not wonder at the observation of one 
of these judges, who, when remarking on the scrapulous exact- 
ness with which property committed to their trust had been 
returned, observed, << Jhese people would be good servants indeed 
if it were not for their praying.^' 

Besides intercourse with the people in reference to what had 
been the aspect which the Gospel had presented in those who 
professed it, I addressed a number of inquiries to persons of 
different classes, and their testimony confirmed the views here 
given of the consistent lives of those who were regarded as Chris- 
tians and continued to be numbered with the people of QoA, 
Doubtless there were exceptions, but they were only exceptions ; 
and such was the general nature of i^e evidence given in their 
favor, and such, we have reason to believe, had been in reality 
the blameless teno^ of their lives. 

At the time of my visit these people had been seventeen or 
eighteen years without any foreign teachers, or any experienced 
counsellor or guide ; and, as I heard that at different times there 
had been considerable numbers, I was led to make inquiries 
respecting the course they had pursued in reference to such pro- 
ceedings as would be likely to be engaged in by persons dwelling 
near or holding social intercourse together. While I heard of 
nothing to disturb the unselfish affection, the benevolent oonsider- 
aUon, and the sacred fellowship which they seem to have shared 
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together, I was as muoh surprised as delighted to find that their 
organ ization for the purpose of mutual edification and the spirit- 
ual benefit of others had been according to the plain and simple 
model propounded in the Holy Scriptures. Just as it is there 
exhibited, so far as their means admitted and their necessities 
required, it had been by them adopted ; and whatever distinctive 
farm their ecclesiastical polity, if such a term be applicable, may 
in any future age assume, all that can be said of the Mar^ 
Church of Madagascar in its earlier years is, that it has been 
built by its own members, guided, w« trust, by Oed's Spirit, upoa 
the foundation of the few solid and imperishable principles set 
forth in the teaching of the New Testament 

It has been already stated that the government of Madagascar 
had forbidden the performance of any acl of Christian worship 
under the severest penalties. There has, consequently, been no 
public worship or other outward religious observance ; but I learned 
that in reference to those teachings which enjoin the avowal of 
such as make profession of their faith, and the uniting in fellow* 
ship for commemorating that ordinance whereby the disciples of 
the Lord Jesus do show forth his death till He come, they had 
been accustomed, in more than one locality, to follow as closely as 
possible the few simple and affecting directions of the Saviour 
himself, and the illustration of those given by the great apostle 
of the Gentiles. They had, I was informed, at times found a 
difficulty with regard to the elements to be used ; but, so far as 
their circumstances admitted, they had followed, as their safe and 
unerring guide, the Word of inspired Truth. If, in relation to 
any of these subjects, they had not observed all that may bo 
taught in the New Testament, they had added nothing thereunto. 
Nothing traceable to the latent influence of idolatiy, or com- 
mended by imaginary fitness or advantage, had, so far as I heard, 
been introduced, but they had been content, in these and other 
matters, to adhere to the written Word, only too thankful when 
permitted peacefully to do so. I was informed that, although 
they knew the peril to which they were exposed, they had been 
accustomed to listen to the words of instruction and encourage- 
ment, to sing the praise of the divine Redeemer, and to draw 
near the mercy-seat in prayer. These simple services were held 
not only in the habitations of men, though chiefly at the midnight 
hour, but also on the distant mountain's side, in the dreary 
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eaTern, or in the conoealment of the remote and almost impervi* 
ons forest 

Love of life, and natane's first great impulse, self-preservation, 
Kad induced such gatherings as these, because their creed and 
their conduct had been declared by the government to be crimi- 
nal and injurioos to the nation. There did not, however, i^pear 
to have been the slightest foundation for any such eondusidn, so 
far as the sentiments or the conduct of the Christians had been 
concerned. Many had been the channels through which accusa- 
tions against them had come to the authorities during the long 
period of their'proscription. Sometimes it was by the subordinates 
of those in authority, who were ordered to track their steps and 
to listen or spy around their dwellings ; sometimes by those to 
whom, impelled by the yearnings of love to their souls, they had 
declared the foundation of their own hopes ; sometimes by their 
nearest relatives. The father had sometimes accused his chUd. 
Indictments against some had been preferred by those to whom 
the same mother had given birth, and with whom they would 
otherwise have been laid, after death, side by side in the same 
tomb. Even the skvee who for years had served in their families, 
and had thus become acquainted with aU their habits, had been 
admitted as accusers and witnesses against tiiem. Yet none of these 
bad laid to their charge anything but their religion. 

On the other hand, much had been by the same means adduced 
in their favor. They did not deny that they had prayed, but 
freely and frankly, and no one impeached their testimony, 
declared that they had prayed for their sovereign and her officers, 
for the good of the kingdom,' and the prosperity and happiness 
of the people. No contrary evidence was ever brought forward, 
and even their judges, after listening to the items of accusation 
against them, have been known to declare that there was no harm 
it that; but the reading of the book and the praying had been 
prohibited, and slavery, torture, or death was tiie penalty of dis- 
regarding such prohibition. The book had taught them to fear 
Ood and honor the king, and prayer had been the means of ena- 
bling them to do both, to meet the claims of the present life, and 
yet to cherish the hope of the life which is to come. As one 
of their own number simply yet forcibly expressed it, when, hav- 
ing been condemned to die on account of his futh, a message was 
brought in the name of the sovereign to the effect that if he 
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would renoanoe his rdigion and serre the qaeen, not only dioskl 
hifl life be spared, but all the benefits of the soTereign'a fiiTor 
should be bestowed, he thanked the queen for the mesnge, but 
decUred he oould not forsake Christ. He was not insensible to 
the advantages oflfered, though the queen's benefits ooold oolj 
extend to this life, and the favor of his Saviour would last for ever. 
'< Tet,'' he added, << I can serve the queen/' The answer mm 
not deemed satisfactory, and he was put to death. 

Had the authorities or the people io general understood and 
appreciated the principles and character of the Christians, tho 
government would have perceived that it was cutting the sinews 
of its strength bj destroying them, and depriving the community 
of its most valuable members. The time has, perhaps, not yet 
arrived for us to become acquainted with all, or even with tho 
principal motives by which the present government has been 
influenced ; but their proceedings have developed principles, on 
the recognition of which depends the stability of all human organ* 
izations, and have afforded illustrations of lessons often taught 
before, and which are of the deepest interest to all concerned for 
the liberties and the well-being of mankind. What Nebuchad- 
nezzar attempted on the plains of Dura, what the Roman emperor 
attempted in the days of Pliny, and what more recent rulers, in 
after times, have attempted in the states of Europe, has in our 
times been attempted in Madagascar, modified, it may be, by tho 
external usages of the age or the circumstances of the people, but 
differing little in the spirit, the agency, or the end. 

With the results of the past we are acquainted ; the issue of 
the present, though admitting of no doubt either to the student 
of history or the believer in revelation, remains yet to be disclosed. 
Events have taken place in the present day in Madagascar which 
will perhaps exert a more powerful influence than has yet been 
apparent over the future of that people, if not on other nations. 

More than twenty years have passed since the profession of the 
Christian faith was publicly prohibited in Madagascar, and during 
this period every available means have been employed, often with 
subtile ingenuity and great severity, to enforce the prohibition. 
Death has not only been inflicted, but, in the preliminary treat* 
ment of the condemned, and in the manner and circumstances of 
their punishment, it has been an object to augment the agony of 
their sufferings, and to render the prospect of death most fright- 
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fally appalling. The first Cbiistian martyr in Madagasoarsijiffered 
in 1837, the second in the following year. Three or £oar years 
after, nine at least were pat to death, in such a manner, and with 
such accompanying circumstances, as were intended to involve 
the supposed c^minals in the deepest ignominy. In the year 
1846 the sufferings of the people appear to have been gnit; but 
the severest persecution to which they were subjected, and in 
which the greatest number fell, occurred in the year 1849. At ' 
this period a few saved their lives by escaping from the isknd. 
Some of these visited our country,"*" and all eventually found an 
asylum in Mauritius. Others, I was informed, who had been 
either sentenced to die, or who had too much reason to fear that 
if seized their lives would be forfeited, escaped, and either 
remained in concealment or became homeless wanderers in the 
country. 

But, besides these, multitudes, probably amounting to thousands, 
and including those of every rank and age, from the unconscious 
infant who, with its parents, had been sold into slavery, to the 
Tenerable sire whose long life had been spent in the service* of his 
country — or from the noble, whose rank and .lineage placed him 
near the throne, to the poor and friendless slave— all had been 
punished for supposed or acknowledged participation in the reading 
of the Christian's book or the offering of the Christian's prayer. 
The punishments inflicted had been almost as varied as the con- 
dition or the circumstances of the criminal. The tangena, or ordeal 
of poison-water, had frequently been administered with fatal effects. 
Fines had been imposed, from a single dollar to an amount equal 
to the estimated value at which a delinquent or his family could 
be ransomed. Thus, on one occasion, a prince was fined 100 dol- 
lars, estimated at half his redemption price. Confiscation and 
seizure had been made of house and land, and of every kind of 
properly belonging to the accused. Multitudes were reduced to 
slavery, sold in the public markets, and subjected to all the ordi- 
nary miseries resulting from separation from their nearest relatives, 
frequently with two extra conditions intended to enhance the 
bitterness of their cup, viz., that they should only be sold to those 
who would engage to make them labor severely and continuously, 

* An interesting and deeply-affecting namtiye of (he earl j perteentioni of 
the ChriBtiani in Madagascar, published in London in 1840, by the lata 
Mason. Frseaaa and Johns, formerly missionarlea in the island. 
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and that their relatives or friends should not be allowed to redeem 
them, but that they should be, as it was expressed, ** like weeds 
of the waste, bowing down their heads till they died/' Amoog 
the oommunications which I receiyed were deeply affectiDg eo- 
counts of the circumstances of some who, nineteen yean before, 
or at a later period, had been sold into slavery, and of the priow 
which had been paid for them by their purchasers. Some of these 
were the widows of those who had been put to death, some were 
single men or women, others were heads of famUies, and thor 
wives and children were sold with them. The prices ranged from 
23 to 90 dollars for a single individual, and from 110 dollars for 
a man and his wife to 178 for a man and three children. 

Numbers, not sold into perpetual slavery, had been reduced in 
rank and sentenced to the hardest kind of labor, such as quanrf- 
ing, or carrying stones for the erection of government buildinga, 
or other equally severe labor. Several who, though of considerable 
rank, had for a long time thps labored, and some among them, 
who have since carried to their graves the marks of their punish- 
ments, were my frequent visitors ; others, I learned, had been 
tortured with stripes. Some had been sentenced to imprisonment^ 
and were then in confinement ; some were wandering as outeasts 
from society; others, including men and women of rank and 
station, had been loaded with rude and cumbrous fetters, and a 
number had been put to death. 

I obtained a detailed and deeply-affecting account, written in 
the native language, with the substance of it also in EnglieJi, of 
the trials of the Christians in 1849, the period of the last severe 
persecution. Numbers were informed against, and apprehended 
by officers of government bearing a silver spear, designated " The 
hater of lies,'' and numbers, on the requisition of the govem- 
ment, acknowledged their having engaged in Christian worship 
The nature of their offence may be inferred from the subjoined 
recital of the practices of which they were accused during the 
last persecution. When a number of them were then arraigned, 
it was ask6d by the chief officer, ^' What is this that you do f 
This thai the queen hates ; that which says believe in it or him, 
and obey the Gospel; refusing to fight and quarrel with each 
other ; refusing to swear by their sisters with a stubbornness like 
that of stones or wood; observing the Sabbath as a day of rest; 
the taking of the juice of the grape and a little bread, and invok* 
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ing a blessing on the head, apd then falling down to the groand, 
and when the head is raised the tears running down from the eyes. 
Now, are you to do these things, or are you not f For such things, 
it is said, are done by the praying people, and on this aeoonnt the 
people are madt to take the oath/' Then Ramaxy stood up before 
the people, and said, '<I believe in God, for He has made all 
things, and I follow (or believe) the Oospel of GkxL And in 
regard to fighting or quarrelling, if we, who are one people, fight 
and quarrel (among ourselves), what good would be done ? But 
if the enemies of our country come, the servants of Ood will fight. 
And in regard to swearing, if the truth is told, does swearing 
make the truth a lie ? And, if a lie is told, does swearing make 
the lie truth ? For the truth is truth, and a lie is a lie, whether 
sworn to or not. I put my trust in Orod, and in Jesus Christ, the 
Saviour and Redeemer of all; He is able to be that to all that 
believe.'^ 

Of the numbers implicated some idea may be formed from the 
&ct that, at one time and at one place, 87 who had explained or 
preached the Word were reduced to slavery, with their wives and 
• children; 42 who had possessed books were made slaves, and their 
property seized; 27 who had possessed books, and who had 
preached, or explained, were made slaves, with their wives and 
children; 6, with whom it was a second offence, were imprisoned ; 
2055 had paid one dollar each ; 18 had been put to death : 14 
hurled from the steep rock, and 4 burned alive. 

Those who had been appointed to die were treated with the 
greatest indignity. They were wrapped in old torn or dirty mats, 
and rags were stuffed into their mouths. Seventeen of them had 
been tied, each along a pole, and had been thus carried between 
two men, bearing the pole on their shoulders, to the place where 
•entenoe was to be pronounced. One of their number, being a 
young female, walked behind the rest. Four of them, being nobles, 
were not killed in the ordinary way, as there is -an aversion to the 
shedding of the blood of nobles; they were, therefore, sentenced 
to be burned. When the sentence was pronounced, some derided, 
and the condemned were then carried away to the places of execu- 
tion. The four nobles were burned alive in a place by themselves. 
Two of them, viz., Andriampinery and RamanaadaUina, were hus- 
band and wife, the latter expecting to become a mother. At ih^ 
place of exeoation life wa» ofiered them if thej would take dM 
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required idolairoiu oath. Declining to do tbiB, they were bofimd^ 
and laid on the pile of wood, or placed between split poles, more 
wood being heaped upon them, and the pile was then kindled. 
Amid the smoke and blase of the burning wood the paogs of 
maternity were added to those of an agonizing daath, mud at thi« 
awful moment the martyr's child was bom. I asked my inform- 
ants what the executioners or bystanders did with the babe : thej 
answered, *^ Thrust it into the flames, where its body wbs burned 
with its parents', its spirit to ascend with theirs to God/' 

The remaining fourteen were taken to a place of oonmion exe- 
cution, whither a number of felons who had been sentenoed to 
death were also takeii to be executed together with the Christiana. 
The latter were put to death by being thrown over a steep preoi- 
pice — the Tarpeian Rock of Antananarivo. Each one was sne- 
pened by a cord on or near the edge of the precipice, and there 
offered life on condition of renouncing Christ and taking the 
required oaths. Of these there was one who, though in the 
prospect of an ignominious, instant, and violent death, spoke with 
such calm self-possession and humble confidence and hope of the 
near prospect of glory and immortal blessedness, as very deeply 
to affect those around him. The young woman who had walked 
to the place of execution it was hoped would be induced to recant. 
With this view she was, according to orders, reserved until the 
last, and placed in such a plosition as to see all the others, one 
after another, hurled over the fatal rock. So far from being 
intimidated she requested to follow her friends, when the idol- 
keeper present struck her on the face, and urged her to take the 
oath and acknowledge the idols. She refused, and begged to 
share the fate of her friends. The executioner then said, << She 
is an idiot, and does not know what she says ; take her away.'' 
She was then taken from the place, and afterward sent to a distant 
part of the country. 

These fearful deeds of blood and fire were perpetrated in the 
month of March, 1849, and I did not learn that since that period 
persecution had been so violent as before, or that any had been 
put to death. 

Such appear to be some of the more prominent outlines of the 
progress of Christianity in Madagascar down to the period above 
specified. Of its present state ail that is suitable to say is, that 
there is much to call forth sincere sympathy with the sufferersi to 
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stimulate the prayers and encourage the hopes of those to whom 
its progress is an object of interest and solicitude. The hostility 
of the higher powers to the Christian religion did not, from all I 
Baw and heard, appear to be so active and determined as formerly. 
This might be in part accounted for by the combined influence 
of several events, which, in the course of Divine Providence, have, 
since that period, occurred. Among these might be mentioned 
the adoption of the Christian faith by the young prince, the 
queen's only son, and the heir apparent to the throne. This im- 
portant event took place ten years ago, and has been followed by 
the conversion of another member of the royal family, who has 
■inoe become a sincere and devoted Christian. Death, also, has. 
renK>ved some high in authority and influence who were un* 
friendly to the Christians, and iheir places have been filled by 
others differently minded; in reference to one of whom it is said 
that, when it was subsequently urged to impose a second period 
of labor as a penalty upon those who had already endured iheir 
sentence, he expostulated and said, ** They have acknowledged 
that of which they were accused, they have been sentenced to . 
punishment and have borne the suffering inflicted, why should 
they be punished again ? the thunderbolt does not Bbtike twice/' 
It does not appear tiiat there is any change in the purpose of the 
supreme authorities, as the following message or (nrder is said to 
be read every fortnight to the troops when assembled on parade 
at the capital : 

. "If any baptize (viz., administer or receive baptism) I will 
put ihem to death, saith Ranavalomanjaka ; for they change the 
prayers of the twelve kings. Therefore search and spy, and if ye 
find any doing that, man or woman, take them, that we may kill 
them ; for I and you will kill them diat do that, though they be 
half the people. For to change what the ancestors have ordered 
and done, and to pray to the ancestors of the foreigners, not to 
Andrianampoinemerina, and Lehidama, and the idols that sanc- 
tified the twelve kings, and the twelve mountains that are wor- 
shipped ; whoever changes these observances, I make known to 
all people, I will kill, saith Ranavalomanjaka.'' 

The reference made to the usages ordained by their ancestors, 

and to the praying to the ancestors of the foreigners, explains to 

a great extent the grounds on which the abandonment of the 

reUgbn of the ooontiy, and adopting the Christian faiih,. are 

11 
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regftrded by the HalagAsy m crimeB of the greatest mftgnitiide. 
Their own religioos creeds teach them to regwd the spirits of the 
earliest ancestors of their rulers as among the chief objects of 
religioiis homage, and hence, also, a sort of sacredness is sapposed 
to belong to the reigning monarch as descended from their gods. 
In most of the public speeches to which I listened the sacredness 
of the queen's person was declared, and she was represented m 
exercising power over life and property by virtue of such descent 
and sapposed sacredness. Thus their ideas of religion add a sort 
of sanctity to their loyalty. And as they infer that the religion 
of Christian nations rests upon a basis similar to their own, it is 
asserted, and probably believed by many, that the supreme objects 
of Christian worship were the ancestors of the present mien of 
those nations ; the converts to Christianity are therefore regarded 
as guilty of the double crime of apostasy and treason } and to per- 
suade their countrymen to believe in the Lord Jesus, to obey His 
word, or to love Him, is regarded as alienating the confidence 
and affection of the people from their lawful rulers and transferring 
them to the ancestors of the rulers of foreigners. Many of the 
people are probably too much enlightened to believe that their 
early ancestors were anything more than men, but others believa 
what the supporters of idolatry teach, and use the popular delnsioii 
as a ground of impeachment against the Christians. 

The immediate future of Madagascar is known only to the 
Almighty, whose attribute it is to behold the end from the begii^ 
ning; but, whatever that future may be, there is in the past 
much, very much, to ponder over most profoundly, much, also, to 
enkindle earnest and hearty desires that a happier day may soon 
dawn upon that important country and its deeply-interesting Id- 
habitants, and that the minds of the rulers may be enlightened 
to see that Christianity affords the surest foundation for the grea^ 
ness and glory of sovereigns as well as for the prosperity, loyalty, 
and happiness of nations. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Journey ftt>m Tamatare to Foule Pointe. — Natire Gardoii8.^Photograph7 
in tho Forest — Norel Aspeota of the Vegetation. — Natire Lodgings. — 
Malagasy Trarellers. — Abundant and beautifUl Orehidaoeons Plants. — 
AngrsBCom superbum. — A. sesquipedale. — Natire Liiardfe and Birds.^ 
Arrival at Foule Pointe. — Natire Accommodations and Hospitality. — 
Pleasant Intercourse with the People. — Hospitality of the Reeidente. — 
Intevriew with the Goremor. — Brief Notice of Benyowsky.— Return to 
Tamatare. — Last Night on Shore. — ^Affectionate Interest of tiie Natires. — 
Early Morning Embarkation. — Last View of the La^d. — ^Arriral at Mauri- 
tius.~Departare for the Cape of Ch>od Hope. 

Among the strangera who vuited Tamatave daring mj resi- 
dence there, and -with whom I held frequent intercoarse, were a 
nnmher of persona from Mahavelona or Foule Pointe, a port on 
the eastern coast, about forty-five miles to the northward. I had 
heard repeatedly of the fine scenery in the intervening region, as 
well as around the port itself, and, being desirous of seeing it, as 
well as of visiting the friends with whom I had become aoqnaintedi 
I left Tamatave on the forenoon of the 4th of September, aocom- 
panied by my tall friend from the capital, who had spent much 
time with me at Tamatave, and whose wife's father was chief, or 
governor, of the next port and district to the northward of Foule 
Pointe. 

An officer in the village, my friend in the green uniform, had 
lent Yne a sort of palanquin-chair, of strong native manufacturei 
resembling an ordinary arm-chair in form, only larger, and having 
a foot-board suspended in front, and two long poles fixed on each 
aide like those of a sedan-chair, by which it was oarriad on the 
shoulders of four men, two in front and two behind* Seated in 
this chair, and thus mounted on the shoulders of the bearers, I 
passed through the village. Two additional bearers were provided 
for the chair, two others carried my camera and photographic 
apparatus, another the camera-stand and a small stool, and the 
fourth my carpet bag, a tea-kettle, and some crockery. Among 
the retinue of my friend was the bearer of rice, and of meat pur^ 
chased in the market that morning. As soon as we had left the 
village the men set off at a short kind of trotting paoe, in which 
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the beuren kept well together at the rate of foar or fiTe mQea aa 
hoar. They oontinued without stopping for abont three hourai 
when we reached Vohidotra, a scattered sort of village on the 
northern side of a tolerably broad piece of water haying an ootlefc 
to the sea. 

The morning had been fine, the sky partially oorered with 
clouds which tempered the heat. Altogether the joomey was 
unusually pleasant. The verdure of the plain, and the folii^^ of 
the trees, chiefly the pandanus, or vacoua, appeared exceedingly 
agreeable and refreshing after the dry and barren sand of Tama- 
tuvo. At Vohidotra the men halted to rest and cook their riee, 
and, while they were thus employed, I sallied forth to the adja- 
cent woods to look for plants. In the gardens attached to thm 
cottages, where French beans, garlic, and pumpkins were grow- 
ing, I was surprised to see beautiful little dwarf plants of tli« 
vinca in full blossom, and the blue Ageratum liexieanumf n ' 
carefully tended in our flower-borders, covering the ground and 
the walkff between the beds like a common weed. 

After walking for some distance, and passing one or two en- 
dured spots which I was nftcrward informed were burial-plaees, I 
entered the wooded parts of the district, and soon found saoh 
numbers of orchids, growing so luxuriantly, and in anch pioti^ 
resquc positions, some of them in full blossom, and ezhibitingi 
too, so many of their peculiarities of fonu and habits of growth^ 
that I hastened back to the halting-place, and eagerly asked my 
friend how much longer the men would remain before recom- 
mencing their journey. As he said an hour or so, I induced one 
of them to accompany me with the camera to the wood, and 
having selected a couple of trees, partially covered with creepeiii ' 
and bearing on different parts of their trunks or branches beautifid 
plants of Angnxcum superbum in bloom, and surrounded by fenuy 
Alpinia ntftofM, and other species of tropical vegetation, I fixed 
the camera before first one and then another, using waxed paper, 
which I had excited in the morning before setting out, and hoping 
by this means to secure a memorial of the beautiful natural objeota 
grouped before me. While the light was transferring the forma 
of the trees and the flowers to the paper in the camera, I set off 
in another direction, penetrating still farther into the wood, in 
search of other and rarer plants, and found so many that, though 
it was but the commencement of the journey^ I could not zefrain 
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fh>m gathering a bundle to can; on to the plaee where we ex- 
pected to halt for the nicrht. On returning, I found the men 
who were my bearers gathered round the cameia ready to proceed; 
find was perfectly relieved from* any apprehension about their 
having been overtasked, either with the length of their journey 
or the weight of their load, by perceiving one or two of themi 
tall, athletic, swarthy fellows, standing on their heads, and amus- 
ing themselves and their companions by kicking their heels up in 
the air. 

After stopping altogether about two hours, ire resumed our 
journey. Our road, or, rather, narrow winding footpath, for no 
vehicles ever travelled along it, now turned toward the mountains, 
and passed over a slightly-undulated verdant country, generally 
covered with masses of shrubs, or stnall trees. The bearers seemed 
invigorated with their rest and refreshment, and trotted along 
apparently in cheerful spirits. I noticed that whenever any one 
of the bearers wished to ease his shoulder, he struck the pole with 
the palm of his hand, producing a sort of hollow sound ; when 
his companions each seised his pole, and, lifting it over his head, 
brought it down upon the opposite shoulder. SomeUmes all four 
of the bearers changed at the same time, but more frequently ' 
only the two who were together, either in front or behind. 

Many new forms of vegetation presented themselves through 
this day's journey. Among those bordering the coast, the acabiai 
the casuarina, and the pandanus were most abundant, with occa- 
sionally a group of sago-trees or a solitary oocoanut towering above ' 
the rest. I ha<^ seen nothing, either in Mauritius or Polynesiii 
resembling them— especially one kind seldom attaining above ten 
or twelve feet in height, a kind of pandanus, having a number 
of leaves in the centre of the crown, apparently glued or. stuck 
together at their extremities, saving to the centre or crown a 
singular form ; while the disentangled leaves that stretched out 
horizontally or hung down parallel with the stem seemed very 
much like the leaves with which the Chinese line their tea-chests. 
I could, however, only notice the peculiarities of this tree as we 
passed along; and I failed to fulfil my intention of procuring 
seeds or leaves at some future time. Another species of pandanus 
was to me equally new and remarkable. The stem of this was 
straight as that of a fir-tree, and the branches horiicmtal with 
feathery tips of flag or short ribbon-formed leaves. The tree wtt 
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freqaentlj forty or fifty feet high, erowned with an upright plwM^ 
and at a diatanoe might have been miataken for a larch, bat ftr 
its stiff and formal growth. I did not see it near the shoiBi Imi 
among the low wet places inland. I had no opportunity of esp 
amining it minutely, but was told it was indigenous : it is probably 
Pantlanui muricatui, called at Mauritius Vacoua en pyramide. 

But the most remarkable objects on this day's journey weva 
the vast numbers of that splendid production of Madagascar^ Um 
Urania specioMy or Traveller's- tree. It is not easy to imagine^ 
still less to describe, the appearance of a somewhat distant and 
oval-shaped mountain crested along its summit, as it appeared to 
us on one part of the way, by these stately trees, looking like a 
long line of gigantic Indian sachems, with their helmets of radiated 
feathers shown in strongly-marked outline against the western 
sky. 

It was dark before wo reached Rangazava, a small village by 
the sea-side, where we halted for the night. One room, -about 
twenty or twenty-five feet square, the whole inside of a native 
house, served the purposes of sitting-room, sleeping-room, and 
kitchen. Here I developed the pictures I had taken on my way, 
and found them come out tolerably well. In the mean time a &• 
was kindled between stones fixed on a heap of sand, the edges 
of which were kept up by pieces of wood. A large, shallowi 
round earthen pot was then put on to boil rice in, and a piece of 
beef, which we had brought with us, spitted on a stick, was fixed 
by the side of the fire to roast or broil. As soon as the rice was 
cooked the tea-kettle was put on, and by the time it boiled the 
meat was cooked. I was amused to see the interest and aptitude 
with which my friend, a portly chief more than six feet high, 
ovcriooked and directed the cooking of the evening meal. 

After supper the chief gave me a clean mat, and, taking off my 
shoes, and using my carpet-bag for a pillow, I lay down to resty 
and, though for a time the smoke affected my eyes, I obtained a 
few hours' sleep. 

By five o'clock the next morning we were stirring, and on our 
journey again before six. Our road this morning continued for 
the first eight or ten miles along the edge of the sea. Travelling 
here appeared exceedingly fatiguing. The men's feet sank deep 
into the sand at every step, except when they walked close to the 
water, where the footing was firmer ; but here they were sometimes 
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above their knees in water before tbej oould get out of the way, 
irhen the billows bn^e in foam and spray upon the loeky beach. 
The rocks, in some places, seemed to be crystal or qoarts ; occa- 
sionally, also, there were fragments of coral. Numbers of small 
crabs and other fish, apparently searching for food along the edge 
of the sea, were startled into deeper water by our appioaoh. We 
saw also here and there a few natives digging for a larger kind 
of crab in the sand along the higher parts tif the beach. About 
half-past eight we reached a broad stream, across which we were 
ferried in canoes, and soon afterward arrived at Ifotsy, where Wf 
stopped to take breakfast 

Resuming our journey, we crossed two riven in the coune of 
the day, both deep ; over one of them, at Sakondro, a rustic kind 
of bridge, skirted by trees, presented so complete a picture of 
woodland and water, bank and bridge, that I requested the men 
■o to arrange their journey on our return that we might stop at 
this place, intending, if possible, to obtain a photographic view 
of the scene. The other was of considerable width, in some parts 
■o deep that we could only cross it in canoes. Two or three 
houses stood near the bank, where my bearers set me down, and 
the master of one of them invited me to enter. I followed himi 
and found several travellersi either waiting to cross the river or 
resting on their journey. 

Canoes for ferrying passengers across the rivers appear .to be 
provided by the government or the chiefs of the district Once 
or twice we had to wait until parties who had arrived at the 
irater's edge before us had all been ferried over, and travellers 
who arrived while we were passing had to wait until we had 
crossed. With only one canoe it sometimes required two or three 
trips to carry us all over, and yet no backwardness was manifested 
by the ferrymen, to whom the passengers generally gave a small 
quantity of rice for their trouble. 

Both on this and the previous day we passed many tiavellersi 
though few journeyed singly. Mostly two or three, and mors 
frequently a large party, travelled in company. The chieft were 
carried by four men in open palanquins, in which they sometimes 
reclined pretty nearly at full length. A mother and her infant 
wer^ in one of these palanquins, attended by several females, who 
ran along by the side. One or two travellers we passed in a sort 
of temporary litter, made by fast^iing a piece of xofia-doth in the 
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form of a hammock to a single pole, carried on the shonlden of 
two men, the chief sitting sideways in the hammook, and resting 
his arms on the pole to which the ends of the hammock wora 
fastened. Sometimes we passed what seemed to be a whole fiuni^^ 
comprising adults, children, and slaves. The chief uBoally ouiM 
a spear or staff, or both. The burdens, whether of matting, ok^ 
ing, or provisions, carried by the slaves, were not borne on Ihn 
head, as is the uniform practice of the Coolies or Creoles of Unikf 
ritius, but were fastened at the back, and the children, when tin 
young to walk, were carried in the same manner. Few appeundl 
to be loiterers on the road, but all were passing along ai a tfohaiif 
quick pace. None of the parties were much enoumbered intk 
personal luggage ; but the loads of rice, and similar artioleSi OM^ 
ried by some of the slaves, appeared heavy. v]^ 

Besides the traveller's-tree, often the chief growth of Taat ttn^ 
of the countiy, I noticed another tree of large and shining folingl^ ; 
like that of the magnolia, and occasionally a large-leaved hntmiiflii 
The Calophyllum inophyllum, or other species of gam-treoi un^ 
parted a rich and varied character to the scenery. Near tip 
water, at two places where we halted, I found the HibiKUM HUm ^ 
cetu growing to a great size, straggling over a considerable qM0% 
and covered with large yellow and claret-oolored blossoms. Tb« - 
only difference I could perceive between the specimens I met with 
in this island and those with which I have been familiar in the 
South Seas, consisted in the Madagascar plants exhibiting a more 
robust habit of growth, and rather larger as well as more darkly- 
tinted flowers. In all other respects the plants appeared iden- 
tical. 

Orchids were abundant, and often occupied positions in which 
the growers of these plants in England would little expect to find 
them, but in which they gave an indescribable singularity and 
charm to the landscape. The limodoruins were numerous in parts 
of the road, and formed quite a ball of interlaced roots at the 
base of the bulbs. A small species, resembling in habit and 
growth the Camarotus purpurea^ but quite unknown to me, and 
bearing a vast profusion of white and sulphur-tinted flowers, often 
enlivened the sides of the road along which we passed. But the 
angraecums, both A, superhum and A, sesgrnpedahj were the most 
abundant and beautiful. I noticed that they grew most plenti- 
fully on trees of thinnest foliage^ and that the A, sesqwpedale wae 
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seldom, if e^er, seen on the ground, bat grew high up among the 
branches, often throwing out Ipng straggling stems terminating in 
a few small and often apparently shrivelled leaves. The roots 
also partook of the same habit. They were seldom branched or 
spreading, but long, tough, and single, sometimes rnnning down 
the branch or trunk of a tree, between the fissures in the rough 
bark, to the length of twelve or fifteen feet; and so tough and 
tenacious that it required considerable force to detach or break 
them. Many of them were in flower ; and, notwithstanding the 
small, shrivelled appearance of the leaves, the flowers were large 
and the yellow color 'strongly marked. On more than once occa- 
sion I saw a splendid Angrcecum u^qutptdale growing on the 
trunk of a decaying or fallen tree, as shown in the accompanying 
engraving, and sending its tough roots down the trunk to the 
moist parts of the v^tation on the ground. I found one decayed 
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tree lying on tlie ground almost overgrown witb grass and fems, 
on the rotten trunk of which the A. sesquipedaU was growing 
most luxuriantly. The roots which had penetrated the soft tnink 
of this dead tree were white and fleshy, while the letres wan 
longer and comparatively soft and green. There were nmther 
flowers nor flower-stalks on any of the plants growing in the ridi 
vegetable mould furnished by this old dead tree. 

The habits of the superbum were quite different. Of tbeie the 
fleshy roots formed a sort of net-work at the base of the bulb. 
During the journey I occasionally noticed both kinds growing not 
only on the branches of living trees but very often high up on 
the bare barked trunks of the dead trees. Sometimes, in th« 
angle formed by the junction of an arm with the trunk of a lugs 
naked tree, apparently without a fragment of bark adhering lo 
the trunk, a bunch of moss, or a duster of orchids, or bodi 
mingled together, would be growing apparently with great vigor, 
and often in full flower. More than one tall bare trunk, twelve 
or eighteen inches in diameter and thirty feet high, stood suu 
mounted, or surrounded near its summi^ by a cluster of aa- 
grsecums, with their long, sword-shaped, fleshy leaves ; or, wfaal 
was more beautiful still, a fine specimen of some species of hiid't- 
nest fern. The contrast between the white, shining, barkkn 
trunk and these verdant clusters of plants on the top was some- 
times very striking ; especially as the orchids were often in flower^ 
and by their growth altogether suggested the idea that by the decay 
of their own roots « receptacle was formed for the moisture or tlie 
niin by which the plant was nourished. This combination of 
life and death, growth and decay, presented one of the most sin- 
gular among the many, to me, new and curious aspects of natoxe 
which my journey afforded. 

I saw few animals except lizards, of which there were gretl 
numbers among the stones and trees, some of the richest emerald- 
green, others speckled or marked in lines, but the greatest por- 
tion were of a lightish brown. Birds were comparatively numerous, 
and there were some of gay and attractive plumage. The largest 
was a compact-shaped) lively bird, apparently the black-throated 
crow shrike. On the trunks of the trees I observed some resemb- 
ling wookpeckcrs ; also a handsome bird about the size of a jay, 
resembling some kinds of the butcher-bird; its plumage red, 
brown^ and yellow. Far from being shy or disturbed by our vp- 
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proaoh, they Burned rather to welcome us ; as I noticed that one 
or two about the size of a thmsh, with green and white feathers, 
kept for a long tune flying in the line of our progress, alighting 
on a bush by the side of our path, and, when we reached the spot, 
then flying on further in adyanoe. One kind, which the natives 
oalled Railovi, particularly attracted my notice. It was rather 
larger than a bladkbird and much longer in the neck and tail ; 
the plumage of a glossy purplish black ; the feathers of the tail 
deeply indented in the middle, and, just above where the beak was 
united to the head, two curved feathers, an inch long, arose, one 
on each side, giving the bird a singular but not ungraceful 
appearance. Occasionally we saw flocks of what appeared to be 
paroquets ; but these did not come very near us. 

A little before sunset, on the second day of our journey, I 
reached the broad plain on which the village of Foule Pointe is 
aitoated, and here I halted until my friend, who had travelled 
more slowly than my bearers, arrived. The high wooded country 
horn which we emerged afibrded a good view of the settlement| 
which, in extent of land and eligibility of situation, appeared 
greatly superior to Tamatave. On the southern . side of the 
buildings and inclosures a line of fine stately mango-trees, clothed 
at this time of the year with dense dark foliage, gave quite a 
baronial aspect to the approach in that direction. The houses of 
the village, which differ little from those of Tamatave, spread 
along the southeastern side of the bay, near the southern extre- 
mity of which two vessels from Mauritius^ were performing 
quarantine. One or two streams intersected the j^n, which is 
more than a mile across ; and in several directions slaves with 
bundles of fire-wood, or laborers returning from tite fi^ds, were 
wending their way along the different paths which led to their 
places of abode. 

When my companion arrived, we proceeded to the village, and, 
passing between the truly magnificent line of trees, entered the 
court-yard of my friend, who was an officer in the place. Here 
I was preparing to alight, but, before being aware, was carried 
quite into the house, where I was cordially welcomed. One of 
my attendants was completely loaded with the specimens of plants 
which I had gathered during the journey, and which I now de- 
posited in one of the large trees for seeurity. The house was 
wall built with native materials. It eontained two good TQOnnB, 
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boarded floor, door, and windows with ahtitten, bat do glMS. I 
had a large kind of kitchen with fire-placo outside, and also a firs 
place in the smaller or inner room, which seemed to bo a sort d 
storeroom and cooking-place, as well as sleeping-room. In oat 
corner was a small bed on a frame like a stretcher. Anmnd tlu 
head of the bed, fire-arms, swords, and warlike aoooutrementi 
were placed. On one side of the room stood some boxeS| on tht 
other was the fire-place, and in other parts were bags of rioe oi 
millet, baskets of beans, with various tools, agricoltaral implo 
ments and other valuable stores. The ooVner containiDg the bed 
was pointed out as mj quarters, and I took possession by pladng 
there my carpet-bag and photographic apparatus. Many of thi 
friends of my host, and others whom I had seen at TamatATS, 
soon came in with repeated expressions of welcome, and, after i 
i good waHh and a hearty supper, we spent the time very agr oo sMj 

I ; i together, obscr\'ing usages which would not have been neglected 

at home. One of those present had spent some time at Maaritius, 
and knew a little English ; two others spoke French ; so that wi 
oould communicate with each other much better than was 8om» 
times the case. My inquiries related to their past and pressal 
circumstances, and the promptitude and cheerfulness of thai 
replies left me no reason to fear that my inquiries were an welcome, 
They, on the other hand, had many deeply-interesting questioDi 
to ask, more particularly about the religious belief and practioei 
in England, which I endeavored to answer to the best of mj 
ability; and thus, notwithstanding the fatigue of the day, sq 
gratifying and joyous was the circumstance of our meeting together] 
that it was long past midnight before we retired to rest. 

In subsequently recurring to the long evening thu^ pleasantlj 
passed, I was naturally led to reflect on the deep and peculiai 
sympathy which we all seemed to feel. We were inhabitants of 
different hemispheres, and belonged to communities widely sepa 
rated from each other by their relative civilization and sooul 
position ; yet we met, and conferred together, with a degree of 
confidence, satiufaction, and even enjoyment, as entire and sincere 
as if we had been long united in the closest human fellowship j 
and we felt that we cherished aspirations as identical as if wc 
were ultimately to be gathered into one common home. We knoi 
that sympathy so entire and uniform under all the drversities of 
external condition, and so widely diffused, can spring from onlj 
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one soarce, and is only perpetuated by one diTine ininenee ; and 
it is a source of anspeakable pleasure to feel that it not only brings 
with it a present enjoyment, but will ultimately unite the estranged 
and separated members of the human family in one hallowed bond 
ai brotherheod and peace. 

This was one of the ports by which Radama, after the abolition 
of the slave-tradoi endeavored to eonneol the foreign oommeroe 
of the country with his oapital, and for this purpose he sent, in * 
1823, two thousand persons to Foule Pointe to forta an agrioul- 
taral and eommeroial settlement, under Rafaralahy, an enlightened 
and energetic prince, whospent some time at Mauritius, and whose 
administration was eulogised by Sir E. Farquhar, when he visited 
the port. 

Foule Poiote has also been the scene of some remarkable events 
in the early history of the people. It was one of the outlying 
fiictories of the French establishment formed at Antongil Bay, in 
1774, by Baron Benyowsky. The career of this remarkable man 
was characterized by events the most startling and extraordinary ; 
and that the same individual should be at one time the prisoner 
of Russia in Siberia, and then a trader in China — that he should 
afterward be acknowledged as a lineally-descended sovereign in 
Madagascar, and be sent by authorities in that island to treat for 
alliances with the sovereigns of Europe, and should finally be shot 
as a rebel by the French, seems more like romance than reality ; 
y^ such were some of the striking contrasts of his life. Descended 
from Polish ancestors, but bom in Hungary, he served as a general 
in the armies of Russia till after the death of the King of Poland 
in 1765, when he joined the army in Cracow, where he was cap- 
tured by the Russians and banished to Siberia. Here he induced 
a number of others to join in an attempt to escape, in which he 
succeeded ; attacked Kamtschatka, Seized three Russian vessels, 
with their cargoes, dismasted the rest, and sailed with his com- 
panions to China, where he sold his vessels and cargoes. From 
Macao he proceeded in French trading-vessels to Mauritius, then 
occupied by the French, where his attention was directed to Mada- 
gascar. Sailing from Mauritius to France, he was appointed, some 
time after his arrival, to undertake the formation of a French 
establishment in Madagascar. A corps, entitled the Volunteers 
of Benyowsky, was enrolled, officers i^pointed, tfbd he sailed to 
Mauritius. The authorities there wore opposed to the projected 
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efltablislimeiit, and, ta he mm dependent on them for supplieSy hm 
experienced conridenble disappointment and delay. At length 
be reaohed Madagascar, where he met with a friendly receptioa 
from the chiefs, whom he informed that the King of France had 
decided on forming an establishment in their eonntiy to defend 
them from their enemies, and to open warehonses for trade. He 
fixed his chief settlement at AntongU Bay, nsing Fonle Pointa ■■ 
one of his oat^taUons or factories. The military force he had 
brought, the trade he offered^ together with the industry, ability, 
and force of character which he manifested, secured him suoh 
influence as to induce the chiefs in that part of the island to enter 
into alliance with him, and inspired hopes of ultimate sueoefls; 
but the representations of the authorities of Mauritius indooad 
the French government to send out a commission of inquiiy, and, 
after they had completed their task, Benyowsky resigned hia 
commission, and retired from the settlement and the service of 
France. 

Before this time a report had been circulated by an old female 
slave from Mauritius that Benyowsky was the son of a sovereign 
of that part of the country, who had Hi former times been carried 
thither. The chiefs and people pretended to believe this report| 
and Benyowsky does not appear to have undeceived them. Under 
this impression thoy requested him to assume the office and duties 
of their ruler. He had previously intimated his willingnesas to 
accede to their wishes, and, being now free from his engagemegt 
with the French, he was shortly afterward, in a large pubfio 
assembly of chiefs and people, and amid much form and ceremony, 
proclaimed sovereign of the tribes inhabiting Mahavelona and the 
adjacent country, and received their oath of allegiance. On the 
evening of the same day, three hundred females came by moon- 
light to Madame Benyowsky to take the oath of allegiance to her 
as their queen. 

The next day the new sovereign held his first kabary or grand 
assembly, and presented the constitution and form of government, 
which they adopted. Benyowsky afterward proceeeded to Europe, 
with authority from the people of Mahavelona, and the adjacent 
country, to treat with the King of France, or any other nation, to 
form commercial and friendly alliances. Failing in these objects 
with the French, he applied to the Imperial government, and 
afterward to the English, but, being unsuccessful, he purchased 
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a ship, safled to Norih Amerioa with a cargo for Madagascar, and, 
haybg there obtaiDcd a second vessel, he proceeded to Madagas- 
car. On reachiog the neighborhood of Antongil Bay, he seised a 
store-house belongiog to the French, and was only deterred from 
attemptiog to take the factory at Foule Pointe by the presence 
of a French vessel of war. As soon as these proceedings became 
known at Maurituu, a frigate, with sixty men, was sent against 
him. On the arrival of the ship his. fort was attacked, and he was 
killed by the fire of the advancing troops, in 1786, twelve yearn 
after his first arrival in the island. 

The slave-trade, and the wars which have subsequently desolated 
this part of Madagascar, have almost annihilated the tribes with 
whom Benyowsky was associated, and 1 heard of no traditions of 
him among the present inhabitants. Very different estimates have 
been formed of the character and proceedings of this extraordinary 
man. Thfr record he has left of his own purposes and plans lead 
to the inference that his views were in advance of the age ; and, 
without attempting to justify his slave-dealing, his conniving at 
the unfounded report of his origin, or other parts of his proceed- 
ings, his treatment of theHialagasy was more enlightened and 
just than that of most Europeans who had visited their shores, 
while his attempts to abolish infant-murder, and introduce other 
ameliorations of social life, indicate the exercise of human feelings. 
I had, soon after my visit to Foule Pointe, an opportunity of 
inspecting several documents, in his own handwriting, some of 
which contain gratifying evidence of a benevolent disposition. 

While staying at this place, 1 walked over some exceedingly 
well-stocked and cultivated gardens, belonging to the gentleman 
at whose house 1 had been entertained. Many useful European 
vegetables were growing here remarkably well, in a soil light, rich, 
and well watered. The low level flat on which the settlement 
stands, the dampness of the ground, and the abundance of water, 
though favorable to the growth of garden and other produce, 
seemed likely to render Foule Pointe less healthy than the com- 
paratively dry situation of Tamatave. The vegetation around the 
bay was extremely luxuriant, and I do not remember ever having 
seen finer cocoanut-trees than those growing near the water on 
the southern side. Some small tame animals, with ringed tails, 
like the raoooon, and some black and white lemurs, were the only 
animalii, of any considerable size, which I saw here ; but 1 noticed 
12 
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Bome large and very beautiful liiardB, dark green and yelloir, of 
greater size, and more plump, than any I bad before aeen, either 
in Polynesia, Mauritius, or in Madagascar. 

On the forenoon of this day I met a chief ftom the capital who 
spoke French and a little English. He was a young man of con- 
siderable intelligence, and when some of my friends showed him 
the likeneases which had been taken at Tamatave, he ezpresMd a 
great desire to have his own. I told him I had no proper mate- 
rials, but would endeavor to show him the process by which it 
was done. He repeated his wish to have hb likeness, and aeal 
a slave for his lamba, as he said he wished to be taken in tlio 
coetume of his country. As soon, however, as the camera had 
been taken to the appointed place, the sound of music — a dnm 
and clarionet — announced the approach of the governor, who 
passed by in his palanquin, attended by one officer on horsebaok 
and a number on foot, surrounded and followed by a sort of bo^ 
guard, wearing the native white salaka or cloth round the Icnna, 
over which their cartouche-box was fastened by a black belt, and 
each armed with a musket or spear. 

On my entering the house where the governor had alighted, ^6 
very cordially welcomed me in English, which I supposed he had 
learned while on board one of the English ships of war, in whiek 
he with others had been placed by Radama. A sort of procH 
• verbal respecting the wreck of the Eureka, which the captain 
wished to have authenticated by his signature, in order to claim 
the insurance on the vessel, occupied some considerable time; 
after which the governor came and examined with much interest 
the camera, which was standing in the yard. The distinct definite 
figure of one of his attendants, as shown on the ground {^ass, 
seemed greatly to excite his curiosity, and he said, if I could 
stay two or three days he should like to have his own portrait. 
I tried with the chief, whose dress in the mean time had been 
brought, but the sun was too far advanced ; and the prince 
appeared the better reconciled to his disappointment from a hope 
which he expressed of visiting Tamatave before he left the 
island. 

The following day being rainy, I was confined most of the time 
to the house, where, notwithstanding the unl'uvorable weather, I 
saw many of the natives. Several of those who had spent the 
evenings with me brought small presents, such as a basket of 
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eggs, a fowl, or some neatly-made little native baskets, with other 
similar tokens of ^good-will. Toward evening the rain abated, 
and I walked out in oompany with my friends along the sea- 
shore, to the spot where the wreck had taken place. On my 
return the chief joined us, and we had a most deeply interesting 
conversation. The remarks of my friends during our walk, when 
they spoke of the vastness and wonders of the deep, or the benefit 
cence manifested in the works oi the creation, indicated a degree 
of reflection and religious feeling which to me was exceedingly 
gratifying. The evening was passed pleasantly in oompany with 
the friendly natives of the place, and I arranged for my departure 
nt a very early hour in the morning, hoping by additional beaHdrs 
to reach Tamatave during the night. 

On the 9th of September we were stirring while it was yet 
dark, and the young chief, accompanied by one of his attendants, 
came at an early hour to see me again. He said he had not been 
able to sleep all night, and we continued talking until the bearers 
were all gathered at the door, when, taking leave of him and the 
many friends who had come to bid me farewell, T set off before 
seven o'clock, accompanied by my host, and expecting to be fol- 
lowed in a day or two by the tall friend who had been my com- 
panion from Tamatave. 

The air was fresh and cool after the rain, and the morning 
nnusually pleasant. We passed Sakendro, the picturesque scene ' 
of which I had intended to take a view, but, having been detained 
by the rain a day longer than I had expected, we could spare no 
time there. By half past ten we reached Ifotsy, where we halted 
for breakfast. At this place we were overtaken by the mate of 
the wrecked vessel, who was proceeding to Tamatave in the hope 
of obtaining a passage to Mauritius. After resting about two 
liours we resumed our journey through the same delightful 
country, and between five and six reached Ivoidotra, fifteen miles 
from Tamatave. As the officers of this* place objected to oui 
proceeding farther until the next morning, I set out to look foi 
plants, and before dark found a number of good specimens, with 
which I returned to my lodgings about dusk. I ultimately suc- 
ceeded in adding some of the plants obtained in this remote region 
to my own collection at home, and one, a fine Angrascum wper 
bufiif which I recently exchanged for a pknt from India with 
ft nnrsery-maa near Londoni bore during the present spring a 
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number of hrge pure white flowers, whiohy I have nnoe bee& 
informed, were selected on account of their rarity and beauty to 
form part of the bridal bouquet on the occasion of the recent 
nuptials of the Prince of Prussia with the Princess Royal of Eng- 
land — ^an honor which few could have supposed a plant originallj 
growing in a Malagasy wilderness ever would attain. 

After supper I lay down on a mat to rest until about four in 
the morning, when we arose — ^for the Malagasy, like all inhabiU 
ants of warm climates, are early risers — and by half past five we 
again set out upon our journey. In three hours more I was set 
down at the door of my house at Tamatave, grateful £ar tha 
safety I had experienced and for the pleasure the journey had 
afforded. 

On inquiring soon afterward of the owner of the vessel by 
which I purposed to return to Mauritius, when it would be likdj 
to sail, I was informed that the period of quarantine on acoovint 
of the cholera had been shortened, and that the ship would sail 
in two days. 

On the second day after receiving this intelligence, my luggage 
and plants were all conveyed on board the vessel, and, having 
taken leave of my friends and received much kindness from the 
people, I proceeded to the ship early on the morning of the 13th 
of September. When I reached the Castro— for that was the 
name of the vessel — the captain informed me that he should not 
put to sea until daylight the next morning. I therefore gladly 
returned to the shore to spend another quiet day among the 
people. 

In the afternoon of this day, my tall friend whom I had left at 
Mahavelona arrived, having been informed by a messenger of mj 
expected departure. He, with a number of others, assembled ^ 
my house in the evening, and we passed the time together under 
a deep impression of the improbability of our ever meeting again 
in the present life. At a late hour four of the company sent for 
their mats, and spread them on the floor of my room, while a 
neighboring chief, whom I had known in England, sent his wife 
and two slaves over to my house with various articles of bedding 
for me during the night, as he knew that my own were all on 
board. Shortly after midnight my friends lay down on the floor, 
and I stretched myself on my bed, telling them to wake me at 
four in the morning. They still continued talking, howeveri and 
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in their anxiety about the time disturbed me more than once. 
About four we arose, and after spending a short time together in 
that communion of feeling which had formed the basis of our 
intercourse, and receiving from my friends the ktest expression 
of their afifectionate feeling, and the kind wishes which they had 
written down for me on the margin of a piece of newspaper after 
I had lain down to rest, we set out by the starlight of early 
morning toward the beach. The friendly chief who had sent me ' 
my bed for the night I found waiting under his veranda. He 
told me a canoe was ready for me on the shore, and he then bade 
me farewell. Before we were well out of his compound a man 
came to say that the ship was getting under way. We hastened 
on ; the moon was shining brightly, and only a faint line of light 
indicated the approach of the dawn. When at the water's edge 
I took a hurried leave of my friends, and stepping into the little 
light canoe was soon on my way to the ship. Hats and hands 
were waved as long as they could be seen, but I was soon unable 
to distinguish anything beyond the white lambas covering the 
figures still standing on the beach. 

On reaching the Castro I found the anchor nearly up. The 
wind was fair, so that before six we were out of the harbor, the 
white surf rolling on the reefs behind us, and a light breeze from 
the knd wafting us over the ocean. From the poop of our vessel 
I stood and gazed with strongly excited feelings on the peopled 
shore, where the friends I had left still lingered, and between 
whom, in their comparatively isolated solitude, and the deeply 
interested friends in my own remote native land I had been as 
the wire of the telegraph, the medium of communicating thoughts 
and wishes of hallowed sympathy and kindness ; and this, with- 
out reference to other advantages that may result from my visit, I . 
felt to be a more than ample compensation for any trifling incon- 
yenienoe the voyage had occasioned. I had often before, especially 
while performing quarantine, gazed on the wooded shores of Mad- 
agascar, but they had never looked more beautiful than on this 
morning, as the sun rose from a cloudless horizon, burnishing with 
his beams range after range of the long flat-topped or oval-shaped 
mountains that stretched far away toward the interior. The sum- 
mits and the ridges of these mountains reflected from their clear- 
ly-defined outlines the rapidly-increasing light, while the inter- 
Tening vaDeys were filled with white doads of mist, those nearest 
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the sbore ooctaionally exhilntiDg the sharp dear marluDg of tk 
tops of ihe trees aboye the gradoallj-dissipatiog Tapon, whils 
their lower portions were eotiroly concealed. 

It was long before I left my post of obserratioo, but wh«ii at 
last I entered my cabin I found that a tolerably good amngeneBt 
of my luggage had been made. One or two bales of orehidsi too 
larpcc to be got into any box or basket^ had been fixed under mj 
bod for greater security, while boxes and baskets where piled all 
around, almost up to the ceiling, so as only to leaye me looa 
enough to get into my berth. I found my servant OTerwhelmed 
with as many cares as if he had been a collector for the Zoologi- 
cal Society, for he had brought on board a large monkey, m ting- 
tailed squirrel, a large parrot or cockatoo, with a panot of smaller 
size, three or four partridges, a couple of the native guineafovlf 
besides other curiosities for his friends at Mauritius. The oabin 
of the vessel was largo, and would have been dry, but all exoept 
the centre occupied by the table was filled with trusses of hayi 
over which we crept to our berths, and which served us for seats 
at our meals. This hay was part of the provender for the cattlOf 
of which we had a hundred and thirty large fat animals on board : 
sixty-five in the hold, and the same number on deck. Oar cap- 
tain was obliging, the wind fair though light^ and we reoohed 
Mauritius in the short spaoe of seven days. 

As we approached the shore, the summits of the Peter Both, 
the Pouce, and other mountains which I had photographed mors 
than once, looked very familiar. On the 30Ui of September we 
entered the harbor of Port Louis, having been favored with a 
smooth, pleasant, and unusually quick passage. One of the 
native teachers came on board our vessel, and on the beaeh I 
was cordially welcomed by M. Lo Brun, who kindly invited me 
to his house. Here, while renewing my intercourse with his 
family, I was deeply affected by the mournful accounts I received 
of the fearful devastations of the cholera, from which the isknd 
was even then scarcely free. During the day I called on some of 
my remaining friends, several of whom I found ill, not having 
recovered from the anxiety and depression they had suffered dur- 
ing the prevalence of the disease, and some ik them had them* 
selves been more or less affected. I felt an indesoribable sadness 
as I went from one house to another. The place seemed no longer 
the samOi death had made so many fearful chasms. My puwrtiifg 
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witli the sarviTora of some of my most valued friends, Mr. Eel- 
Bey's family in particular, was to me peculiarly sorrowful, espe- 
cially the meeting with his daughter, who had always heen a 
memher of the happy family circle to which I had so often been 
admitted. 

During my short stay in Mauritius several opportunities oo- 
ourred for receiving communications from Madagascar, but no 
tidings arrived of any change in the views of the government or 
the progress of public events in that country. In the month of 
November, having received letters from England which rendered 
it desirable to direct my course to the Cape of Good Hope, I im- 
mediately prepared for departure, and on the 20th of December 
Bailed from Port Louis in the Annie, a small brig of about one 
hundred and twenty tons burden, bound for Table Bay, which I 
reached in safety two-and-twenty days after leaving Mauritius. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

OOLONT AT TEX GAPS OF GOOD HOPE. 

Visit to the Missionuy Settlements in the Cape Colon j. — Jonrney to ] 
African OmniboMe. — Driring ten in hand. — Intereonrte with an aged MU- 
sionary. — Departure from Cape Town. — Acoident on the Road. — ^Aipeet of 
the Conntry. — ^Varietj and Abundance of Flowen and Fmita. — Zarbreafr ■ 
An African Congregation. — The Montague Pass. — OBtriches. — Extent and 
Beauty of the Cango Caverns. — Hospitality of a Negro Woman. — Matde*! 
Riviere. — Settlement of African Christians.— Spirited Conduct of the Peo- 
ple of Oudshom. — Journey across the Desert— Oraaf Reynet — Fmita of 
Frugality and Industry. — Flight of Locusts. — Large Herds of Springbokf 
— Kindness of Mr. QilfiUan, Wonder -Hill. — Encampment on the Banks of 
the Orange River. — Subsidence of the Waters. — Journey to Philipolia.— 
Sunday with the Griquas. — State and Prospects of the People. — Hospitalilif 
of the Boers.— Sheep-shearing in South Africa. — Cradock. — Disease among 
the Cattle. — Orange Qrove. — Venomous Reptiles. — Anecdotes of Caffros.— 
Visit to Mr. Hart at Glen Avon. 

On prooeeding to the residence of Mr. Thompson, the agent 
of the LoDdon Missionary Society in Gape Town, I found letten 
from England urgently requesting me to yisit the several stations 
of the Society in the colony, and, Mr. Thompson having proposed 
to accompany me, we immediately commenced the necessary pre- 
parations for our journey. 

In the mean time I paid a visit to Paarl, a station ahout thirty- 
five miles from Gape Town, and lying rather out of the line of 
our route. I set out in an omnihus drawn the chief part of the 
way hy ten horses two ahreast. The road lay across a wide sandy 
plain called the Gape Flats. I had long heen familiar with Gape 
heaths and mesemhryanthemums, hut the vast numhers of the 
latter growing in the dry white sand in every direction, and the 
miles and miles of beautiful heaths, were to me a new and most 
pleasing spectacle. One species, apparently the elegantissima^ a 
tall straggling plant with a bunch of bright scarlet trumpet- 
shaped flowers near the termination of its long slender brancheS| 
wus strikingly cdnspionous above the rest. 

As we approached to Paarl the road was bordered with verdant 
fir-trees and oak, and much of the neighboring land appeared te 
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be under ooltiyatioii. Paarl is in the midst of « wine eountiyy 
and the white-walled hooses of the fannere presented a novel and 
agreeable spectacle, being generally situated in the midst of their 
▼ineyardsy which are fenced with walls oi turf frequently planted 
with a broad-leaved brier bearing a large single white flower. The 
town appeared to me almost Dutch. A sort of raised terrace, 
called a '' stoup/' extends along the whole front of the houses. 
Here parties of ladies were sitting, some reading, others working 
or chatting with their companions, and all apparently enjoying the 
cool of the evening. Proceeding to the dwelling of Mr. Barkeri 
I found him a blind and aged man, sitting outside his door talk- 
ing with some of the people. In very early life we had been 
acquainted in England, but he had now been more than forty 
years in Africa, and we had only met once for a few hours on my 
previous visit to the Cape. We had passed through widely 
different scenes during the long interval of separation, and our 
unexpected meeting here led to retrospects of the past mutually 
interesting and deeply affecting to us both. 

While sitting in Mr. Barker^s house in the evening I heard the 
sound of singing in the adjacent school-room, and went over to 
listen to the exercises of a singing-class taught by one of Mr. 
Barker's daughters. The pupils were all Africans, and I was 
much pleased with the excellent voices of many of the young 
people. Here I also met with Mr. James Read, whom I had 
known in England, and who had been discharging the duties of 
the pastor in the absence of Mr. Barker, his wife's father, who 
had been to the Gape in the hope of receiving benefit to his sight. 

The abundance of fruit upon our breakfast-table the following 
morning was to me an agreeable novelty. The peaches, figs, 
mulberries, and grapes were exceedingly fine, though the latter 
were scarcely ripe. Mr. Barker and I passed the greater part of 
the day under a large apricot-tree in the orchard at the back of his 
house, conversing nearly the whole time on missionary affairs con- 
nected with the station. 

I was stirring by daybreak the next morning, and by five was 
again seated on the omnibus, returning to Gape Town as fast as 
ten horses could convey us. The box was ooenpied by two drivers, 
both men of color. One of them held the leias, ten in hand, and 
the other plied the whip, touching up the leaders, when neoes- 
mrj, with perfect ease aod preoisioa. 
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In order to aocomplish the long journey before me m qvkdcly m' 
possible, hones had been selected instead of oxen, and, kte in die 
afternoon of the :23d of January , Mr. Thompson and I lefi Caps 
Town in a covered cart drawn by four horses. We had aearoelj 
proceeded more than eight miles when oar leadersi taking fr^ft 
at a wagon, started off the road, and onr cart waa in an inataal 
overturned into a sort of pit from which sand had been dug tar 
repairing the road. I was a good deal bruised by the &lly aid 
we went on more slowly until about midnight, when we reaeiied 
Somerset or Hottentot's Holland. Here we stopped at a hotel 
kept by an Englishman, of whom we obtained a bed but ao 
refreshment Early the next morning we resumed our jonmeji 
and soon reached the commencement of the Sir Lowry Paaa. Ai 
we advanced toward the summit, I was delighted with the i 
kinds of flowers which appeared by the sides of the road, 
cially the esculent and amaranthine species. The rocky piles of 
the mountain's summit towered high above us, while white dondif 
clearly defined, concealed all the valley below, beyond which the 
waters of the ocean faintly reflected the rays of the momiog fun. 
In one part of our journey we saw numbers of small tortoises ; ak 
another place partridges ran along the road for a considerable dis- 
tance before us ; but the great variety of plants, especially bnlbs^ 
gladiolus, or Watsonia, stretching along for miles on either aide^ 
were particularly attractive. 

On the second night, when we stopped at a farm-house, I walked 
into the garden or orchard, and was truly astonished at the abun- 
dance of the produce. The fig-trees were covered with largt 
well-formed fruit, apples were equally abundant, but the pear- 
trees were literally loaded, and the branches of the peaoh-tiees 
hung straight down from the weight of the fruit, which studded 
the boughs as thickly as gooseberries hang on their boshes in 
England. The peach-trees were not trained against any railing 
or other support, but were growing as standards. Some of the 
fruit-trees appeared not to have had the least pruning, but were 
growing in all the rank luxuriance of nature. The fruit was 
small, and, as compared with the same kinds in England, raihw 
woolly and insipid. The vegetables in the same garden comprised 
maize, French beans, carrots, beet, cucumbers, and pumpkinn 
Among the flowers were the common monthly rose, the larkspoTi 
the old fashioned purple stocky Valeria, and some curious i 
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Od tbe foHowiDg noniing^ w« Tesamed oar joarnej, and in the 
afternoon reached the miseionaiy station of Zurbraak, haying 
travelled, since leaving Cape Town, 175 miles in less than four 
days. Zurhraak is situated in a somewhat contracted vallej, and 
oeeupies the sides of a small river, from which a portion of the 
land is irrigated. There are about 1600 people connected with 
this station; but many were absent in service or at work in 
Swellendum and the neighborhood. Mr. Helm, the resident mis- 
sionary, received us kindly, and the next morning I attended 
public worship in the chapel, a good substantial building. About 
500 persons were present, all persons of color, and many of them 
Hottentots. All were clothed in European dresses, the women 
wearing either a loose cotton bonnet or a handkerchief on their 
heads. This was the first African congregation I had seen, and 
I was struck with the light color and peculiarly angular and Tar« 
tar-like physiognomy of the Hottentots. The deportment of the 
people was attentive and serious, and 1 was much pleased with 
the fine voices of many of the singers. Their performance was, 
perhaps, not always scientifically correct, and sometimes the sing- 
ing was too high ; but the tones of some of the voices, their 
softness as well as their compass, were such as are rarely surpassed 
in ordinary congregations. 

On the last day of January we left Zurbraak, and spent the 
following Sunday at the village of George and the adjacent insti- 
tution of Pecaltsdorp. Here, as well as at the last station, we 
had very fnll conferences with the missionaries and the people 
respecting the important objects of my visit. 

On the 6ih of February we ascended the celebrated Montague 
Pass over the Blue Mountains. It was in the neighborhood of 
George that I first saw the beautiful Tritoma uvarta^ now design 
nated Belthj^ea or Kniphofia, rearing its slender upright stalk 
sarmounted by a large cluster of pendent trumpet-shaped flowers, 
with yellow centre and scariet ends. By the sides of the pass I 
also observed a number of gracefol ferns, especially one mass of 
the very elegantly-growing Gleichenia poiypodioides, of which I 
gathered a specimen. This plant spread up the side of the pass 
for three or four yards from the road, entirely covering the fooe 
of the rock. Among the bulbs was one bearing a dark blue flower, 
which I dug up and placed in the wagon. There were also great 
numben of scarlet amaranthine f^ants just coming into flower. In 
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the afternoon of this day we passed a ooaple of ostriches. Tb 
were feeding amoDg the heath, or, rather, the low shrubby Rh 
norstcD bush, and did not attempt to run until we had approach 
within twenty yards, when they raised up their long necks, ap| 
rently seven or eight feet high, and then quietly trotted away, tl 
elastic springing of the feathers of their wings and tail impaitii 
to their movements a singular appearance. Though the road m 
in some parts extremely rough, we travelled about fifty-two mil 
during the day, and arrived at Dysalsdorp a little before sunset 

The next day we visited, in company with Mr. AndersQ 
many objects of interest at the station, among others the di 
across the Elephant's Kiver, a valuable watercourse oonstmoli 
by the people for irrigating their land ; and early on the followii 
morning we set off to visit a settlement recently formed at tl 
base of the Zwarts Mountains. On our way we again passed 
couple of ostriches and several pairs of the Gape turkey, a sped 
of bustard. After travelling about sixteen miles we halted 
Silver mansdorp. Here Mr. Schooman, a hospitable boer, invit 
us to his house, and furnished us with an excellent breakfa 
We were now joined by another party, including a Swedi 
naturalist, proceeding to the celebrated Gango Caverns, which ^ 
also intended to visit. 

From this point we proceeded on horseback, threading our wi 
through thickets of mimosa, or among fragments of rock, by tl 
margin of a stream which flowed along the bottom of a de< 
wooded valley. This stream we frequently crossed — at tim 
passing for a considerable distance along its course — the mU 
in some places, scarcely covering the horses' fetlocks, in oth( 
reaching to the girths. Here I found a new kind of vegetatic 
The speckboom or elephant's food, Fortulacaria Afra, was abun 
ant ; but I was most gratified on meeting, as with old frienc 
with several sorts of geraniums growing in their native state. T 
horse-shoe and plain-leaved scarlet were quite large shrubs, son 
times six or seven feet high. The dark oak-leaved kind gn 
vigorously. The ivy-leaved variety spread its creeping branch 
over the adjacent trees, and opened its pink blossoms in gre 
abundance. In other places I noticed several of the finer leav* 
JPelargoniumSy with small and delicately pencilled flowers. 

About noon we left the stream, and, leadins^ our horses sot 
distance up the mountain's side, reached the entrance to tl 
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Gango Gayerns. Having provided oniBelyee with guides and large 
candles, inserted in the end of bamboo canes, we proceeded along 
a passage about six feet wide, on an uneven and slippery path, 
for about thirty or forty, yards. We then came to a precipice, 
which we descended by means of a rude sort of a ladder for about 
Uiirty feet, and then found ourselves in a spacious subterranean 
hall or chamber, from sixty to a hundred feet wide, and fifty feet 
high ; but, though our party was large and our lights numerous, 
it was not easy to judge of dimensions under such circumstances. 
This chamber is called after the discoverer of the cavern, Van 
Zil's Hfdl. In different places parts of the dark bluish-colored 
original limestone, or schistous rock, appeared, but the sides were 
nearly covered with calcareous incrustations, and the roof was 
hung with stalactites of varied form, but chiefly small and short 
A number of apertures or chasms, some of them three or four 
feet wide, opened into passages leading to other smaller chambers 
or grottoes, some covered with recently crystallized stalactites, 
which reflected and multiplied our lights like the cut glass of a 
ehandelier. In others the crystallizations were in a state of de- 
composition. We visited some exceedingly beautiful grottoes on 
the left-hand side of the large entrance-hall, and then proceeded 
farther toward the interior of the mountain, passing sometimes 
through a series of chambers connected by narrow, and at times 
difficult, passages. Few of these chambers were of equal dimen- 
sions with the first, but most of them were lined and ornamented 
with stalactite formations of every imaginable shape, and in various 
■tages of crystallization or decomposition. In some places but- 
tresses or pilasters, of most exquisite brightness and of elaborate 
combinations of form, reached down the sides of the wall from 
the roof to the floor. In others single pillars, or clusters of small 
pillars, like those in the interior of a cathedral, .rose from the 
floor and spread out broader at the top, as if from thence arches 
were to spring. Sometimes the stalagmites seemed like glassy 
tapering cones fixed in the floor, and reaching nearly to the roof. 
The floors of the rooms and passages were uneven and slippery, 
generally covered with a whitish substance like slightly-sullied 
snow. But it would have required, as indeed it would have 
amply repaid, a much longer time than I could then command to 
examine or note either the exact dimensions of the place, or the 
carious and strange crystallizations which crowded around me. 
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As it was, 1 sometimai fband myself left akme bj mj < 
in consequence of having lingered to look oo the inooaoeiTi 
striking and attractive forms which sarrounded, and ceiled, \ 
floored some exquisite little grotto connected bj a chasni 
other aperture, with the main gallery or paflsage, like one of 
beautiful little marble chapels which are seen in the fide of m 
of the splendid churches in Italy. 

The silent and ceaseless process by which the interiori of th 
sublime temples of nature had been thus decorated and fumial 
was apparent, and formed not the least interesting amoiig 
many wonders of the pkce. A circle of crystals, on a part of 
roof where drops of water hung suspended, marked in sevi 
places the commencement of one of those singular formatic 
At other places a broad-baaed cone descended several feet, w) 
the moisture dripping from its inverted apex indicated that 
beautiful stalactite was still receiving fresh additions to its i 
and form. Sometimes I noticed small marble-like circles on 
floor, at others the pyramid rose several feet high, its sum: 
presenting a thimble-shaped cup fllled with water, which, m 
flowing, Rprcad down the sides. In some parts the crystalliiatii 
above and below appeared to have no connection, but in otfa 
the upper and lower formations appeared to be immediately < 
above the other, the lower structure being formed by the lii 
impregnated water, dripping from the centre of the stalaet 
above. At times they had approached within a few feet of ei 
other, and some were so united as to exhibit the form of a gigai 
hourglass, cut with exquisite sharpness, and with endless van* 
of figure. Besides the water dropping constently from the n 
there were frec|uent cisterns or hollows in the sides or floon 
the grottoes, like pure alabaster baths, filled with water so tni 
parent that scvjeral of us stepped more than ankle deep into the 
without perceiving anything but the coral-like stalagmite at 1 
bottom. The water was cold and perfectly tasteless. In ma 
of the chambers I observed names, and dates of the visite 
parties, some of high rank and station, either cut in the rock, 
written in pencil on the walls. At length, after having been t 
hours in the cavern, we reached the spacious gallery, said to 
800 feet in length, and deiiignated the Thompson gallery, fr 
Its having been first explored by a gentleman uf that name ab 
thirty years ago. From this point we rctrucod our steps, visitii 
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on our way bnck, several small and exceedingly beautifnl grottoes, 
sitaated along the sides of those by which we had passed on our 
way into the cavern. 

On reaching the monntain side we proceeded to the house of a 
neighboring boer, who had acted as our guide, and after a short 
rest pursued our difficult way through the tangled brushwood and 
along the stony bottom of the valley for several miles; and, having 
crossed the river more than forty times during the journey to and ' 
from the cavern, we reached a more open country and a better 
road. Reviewing, in thought, the rare and wonderful objects I 
had so recently left, and gazing on the bold mountain, the wood, 
and the deep rocky ravine, with its choked-up torrent overgrown 
with wild brushwood and trees — a m\d untamed wilderness, dif- 
fering, perhaps, little from what it was three-quarters of a century 
ago, when the boer Van Zil in his hunting excursion discovered 
the cavern — ^I found myself involuntarily musing on its probable 
aspect in future ages, under the influence of an augmented popu- 
lation, and a higher order of civilization. 

After riding along for some time, we << off-saddled," to use the 
expression of the country, in order to allow our horses to graze 
and rest for half an hour. Tired with the excitement and exercise 
of the day, I lay down at the foot of a mountain, resting my head 
upon a piece of rock, and soon fell fast asleep; but was awakened 
by an aged negro woman, who lived in a hut near at hand, and 
bad brought us half a dozen ripe juicy pears, as welcome to us as 
the fresh green grass^ras to our horses. When Mr. Anderson 
tendered our thanks, the poor woman simply replied, << I thank 
God : He gives us all.'' I aftenrard found that she occasionaUy 
went to Matzie's Rivi6re, ten miles distant, when Mr. Anderson 
Tiaited the station to preach to the people. 

When rested and refreshed,^e mounted our horses, and, just 
as the sun was setting, reached Matzie's Bivi^re, a fertile plain, 
at the foot of the lofty range of Zwartzberg mountains. The good 
people, who had seat horses half the way to meet us, gave us a 
tinple but cordial welcome, bringing us refreshment to the large 
old house of the former proprietor ; and then, after assembling for 
religious worship, retired to their different homes. 

Next morning, while sitting at our breakfast, of which excellent 
trmi formed a considerable part, I looked out and saw, within a 
eircolar fence, at a short dii^oe from the house, eight or tan 
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horses, driven roand upon a quantity of straw, spremd o?a 
Biuooth hard claj floor. This, I was iufonued, was their threshi 
floor, and thuH the corn was trodden out — a process which I af 
ward witnessed in many other parts of the colony. Daring i 
day we accompanied the missionary and a number of the peq»k 
their grazing-ground, corn-lands, gardens, fountains, and differ 
habitations. At the latter we found the good-wife had usudl; 
cup of coffee and cakes, or a dish of grapes, or some other tefre 
ment, waiting our arrival. The cottages, though designated 
their owners as only temporary dwellings, were many of them di 
and comfortable. All contained a separate and partitioned b 
room ; and I was sometimes amused at the accumulation of tr 
Rurcs which the outer room exhibited. Each had a table a 
chairs, or some ruder kind of seat, frequently the driving-box o 
wagon. In one cottage, where we took some refreshment, I 
end of the room was occupied by two large bins, about four fi 
deep, built up in brick-work from the floor, and filled with exc 
lent wheat — in quantity, I was told, about forty bushels. At c 
corner of the same room hung the fowling-piece of the mast 
with powder-horns, and shooting apparatus ; at another comer I 
adze, the axe, the cross-cut saw ; and in a third, the spade a 
the hoe; while chisels, augurs, and small tools were stuck ii 
different parts of the thatch ; and on a pole above hung long stri 
of the dried flesh of the antelope, and other beasts. The shelvi 
in different parts, were occupied with articles of crockery-wa 
besides a coffee-pot, and a brass or tin tea-kettle. Beyond the 
the skins of kids, or other small animals, converted into bags, wi 
the hair inside, but the bags projecting — some apparently fill 
with nails or other valuables — hung from different parts of t 
walls. The cooking-place was generally in a low shed outside. 

In the evening the people assembled in considerable numb< 
for public worship. Many of the men remained for friendly oo 
fercnce with the missionary until a late hour. After we h 
retired for the night, we were disturbed by the loud barking < 
the dogs, who had found in one of the gardens a porcupine, whi( 
they killed. 

Soon after daybreak, the next morning, we took leave of a 
friends. Eight or nine of the men accompanied us on horsebat 
for several miles, when we all alighted, and after a hearty farew< 
we resumed our journey, and they returned to their homes. 
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The members of this interesting commnnitj, and there were 
about forty families, both men and women, were all, a few years 
ago, slaves. In this condition, however, they had received reli- 
gions instruction, and had become Christian men and women. 
Slavery had made them familiar with labor, and this has proved 
their great advantage. When emancipated, their labor soon 
brought its return. Christianity taftght them prudence in the 
use of their earnings, and thus they were soon able to buy a few 
f^)ats, or sheep, and oxen. Two or three years ago, eighteen of 
them, led by the missionary, united in renting this farm of 8000 
acres. The cultivation of the farm enabled them to pay the rent* 
punctually ; and a year ago they entered before the constituted 
muthorities, into a legal agreement to purchase it for £4000, to 
be paid by instalments, with six per cent, interest. One thousand 
pounds was to be paid in the month of November after our visit, 
and Mr. Anderson said he had no doubt that the money would be 
all ready by the specified time. Every one of the land-owners 
possesses a team of oxen, and all but one a wagon. They possess, 
moreover, a large number of horses, beside cows, sheep, and goats. 
They have divided the land into twenty parts : Mr. Anderson, 
who has led them on in every step, taking one part ; and they 
have every prospect of soon beholding the whole their own. The 
few regulations of the community are simple and judicious. One 
is, that no intoxicating drink shall be sold in the place. Every 
one of these men gave his vote at the late election of members to 
be sent by this district to the South African parliament ; I was 
told that Uieir suffrages were solicited by more than one candidate. 

Arrangements were made while I was there for securing the 
services of a schoolmaster ; and they hope, ultimately, to provide 
'the requisite means for their own spiritual instruction. I left 
them not only with a high degree of satisfaction, on account of 
what I had witnessed, but with sentiments of deep respect ; and 
at our last parting interview I alluded to the goodness of Ood 
toward them, their own great responsibility, and the glorious future 
before them, as being among the pioneers of their dass throughout 
the country. 

After a fatiguing journey — a great part of the way through the 

xocky defiles which we had previously traversed — we reached the 

recently-established but thriving viUage of Oudshom. The labors 

of Mr. Andenon had been for some time divided between the 

13 
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inbabitants of ihia place and those of Djaalsdorp; ud maHj h 
the evening we met the people in the neat aabstmntial ohapdl, 
which they had recently erected, for the purpose of deUberatiap; 
on important arrangements connected with the ednoatioD of their 
children and their own religions benefit. I was highly gimtifled 
with the lively, active, and prosperoos state of the Christian ooa- 
munity here, more especially with the commendable efforta they 
had inade, and were still proposing to make, for snstaiDiiig the 
ordinances of religion among themselves. These laudable pnrpom 
they have since fully carried ont, and their highly-esteemed nii- 
ister is now generously supported by the people among whom he 
labors. Sunday, February the 11th, was ushered in by a i 
for prayer at sunrise. At the forenoon service many more i 
than could gain admission to the chapel ; and about two hundred 
communicants afterward united in partaking of the Lord's Supper, 
Their serious and earnest attention during the services of the dsj 
afforded me much satisfaction. In the afternoon we proceeded to 
Dysalsdorp, eighteen miles distant, where a large congregation 
met for public worship in the evening. 

On Monday the 12th, after an important meeting with the pei^ 
pie of the place, Mr. Thompson and I took leave of Mr. AndersoB 
and his sister, grateful for the hospitality and kindness we had 
received. We next directed our course toward the Kanoo^ or 
desert, which we had to pass before reaching Oraaf-Beinet la 
order to relieve our horses as much as possible we sent them on 
three days' journey, that they might be better prepared fSdr the 
most difficult part of the route. Following with oxen we reaohed 
the place whero they had been waiting on Wednesday nighty and 
on Thursday morning, after ascending a sort of defile, called Da 
Beers Port, we entered the Karroo. About noon we came to a 
pool of muddy water, near a solitary house, whero we halted to 
rost, and to give our horses water ; the last we expected to ohtaia 
for them until the desert was passed. A Dutch New Testament 
was received with expressions of thankfulness by the mistreoB of 
this solitary dwelling, who refused any payment for the water for 
our horses, or milk for ourselves. In about an hour we departed, 
and wero now traversing the desert, bordered on the side by whidi 
we had entered by low barren hills, but stretching away to the 
eastward and northward, as far as the eye opuld reaohi in one 
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dreary, treekas waste, with only here and there a very distant hill 
looming in the horizon. 

The soil of this desert is hard-baked reddish earth, level rock, 
or frritty sand and loose stones. The only vegetation was a sparse 
prckly sort of stunted bush, seldom a foot high, with several 
varieties of euphorbia and mesembryanthemum. We saw a few 
birds, but all beside was a blank and dreaiy waste. Ever since 
leaving the pool of water one of our horses had shown symptoms 
of disease, and about five o'clock our driver said he did not think 
it would live, and that if it died we should never get the wagon 
across the desert with the rest. In this predicament we halted 
for the night, and, perceiving a tent and a couple of wagons at a 
riunrt distance belonging to some boers who are in the habit at 
certain seasons of the year of moving about the borders of the 
desert with large flocks of sheep, we were truly glad to find, on 
inquiry, that they had a horse which they were willing to 
exchange or sell. On this occasion we slept all night in our wagon 
in the open desert, and having obtained a fresh horse the next 
morning resumed our journey. In two or three hours, however, 
two other horses became ill, and as the driver said they could go 
BO further, we halted till the cool of the day. We had walked 
a great part of the distance to relieve our horses, every now and 
then passing, either on the road or near it, the whitening skeleton 
of some poor toil-wom beast which had there found its kst resting- 
plaoe. Toward evening we set off again, proceeding at a slow 
pace until about nine o'clock, when we gave our horses half 
the provender that remained, but looked in vain for water. At 
midnight we had thunder and lightning, and rain, but the tilt of 
our wagon ke()t us dry. Soon after daybreak we were again mov- 
ing, and again in the course of a few hours our horses showed 
atgns of fatigue. We therefore walked on a considerable way, 
and in about an hour and a half reached Bmakfontayn, where we 
found water and provender. The horses, as soon as they were 
nnhamessed, ran to the green grass growing by the side of the 
fountain, and began to eat most voraciously ; they then turned to 
the water, but drank less than I expected ; their next enjoyment 
was a good roll in the dust. They afterward eagerly consumed a 
number of small sheaves of oats, called oat-hay, which is the usual 
provender for hones in the colony. 

At the same foim-hooae where we procured the oats we alao 
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obtained bread and milk, and ezoellent gnpes, for oar own famk 
fast. I afterward went to one of the large bams or onihouMi 
near, into which a number of Caffre and Fingoe women wen ear> 
ryiog on their heads baskets of grapes; and on entering the pbiea 
saw, toward one end, a large heap of bunches of fine ripe gnpfli^ 
which the master informed us were to be used in making brtndj. 
The grapes are first put into largo yats or bags, formed bj attaok 
ing a bullock's hide by its edges and four poles, and leaving is to 
sink down in the middle. I thought, as I looked at the heap, tint 
such fine, ripe, juicy-looking fruit might have been appropriated 
to a better purpose. 

The pUce where the grapes grew was at some distanoe, bat doss 
to this lone dwelling, on the border of the wide desert, I was 
delighted to find a little spot enclosed as a flower-garden, in whiek 
lilies, gladioluses, balsams, cockscombs, stocks, pinks, passioil- 
flowers, very stunted dahlias, and other flowers, as well as onlinaij 
herbs, were growing. 

The features of the country, in the direction opposite to the 
desert, were characterized by that vastness, massive solidity, and 
grandeur which had marked all the most striking portions of 
African scenery that I had yet seen, and which made the pictih 
resque mountains and valleys of Mauritius appear, in oomparisoOi 
only like charming little miniature models of nature. The Can^ 
deboo mountains lay a few miles distant in a northerly direotioOi 
presenting, at different parts along the range, the perpendieakr 
wall-like summit and long flat top so peculiar to this part of 
Africa; and beyond these, to the north-east, the loftier range of 
the Sneuwberg stretched far away in the distant horiion. 

Soon after noon we resumed our journey, and often resting at 
intervals, twice crossing the Sunday River, and walking a consid> 
crable way in the dark, we reached Graaf Reinet at a late hoar, 
having travelled during the day about fifty miles. The missionary 
at the station kindly welcomed us, and soon provided food for the 
horses, and refreshment and lodging for ourselves. The rest of 
the next day, which was the Sabbath, was truly welcome after six 
days' travelling. The driver reported the horses well, but veiy 
hungry, so we hoped they would hold out, as we had no moif 
deserts to cross. 

In the forenoon I attended public worship, where about fire 
hundred colored people assembled in their neat and spaoioua stout 
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chapel, which had been recentlj enlar^red. It was the day on 
which the claima of those who were fighting the battles of Eng- 
land in the Crimea were, according to previoos announcement, 
presented by the missionary to the notice of the people, and their 
collection toward the Patriotic Fund in England amounted to 
more than ten pounds. Collections of a similar kind were about 
this time mude in most of the missionary congregations of 
people of color, and this was about the sum which seyeral of them 
contributed, a sum not indeed large in itself, but as an expression 
of sympathy and good-feeling highly commendable. 

The following day we spent in visiting the school, and deliber- 
ating with the minister and the people on the affairs of the sta- 
tion, and the more immediate objects of my visit. On the morn- 
ing of the 2l8t of February we took our departure, the good 
people furnishing us with a team of eight strong oxen to drag 
our wagon to the top of the Sneuwberg, an ascent of eight miles, 
and afterward to help us on a day's journey beyond. On our way 
out of the town we called on one of the people, formerly a slave, 
but now living in a very respectable house, and the proprietor of 
an excellent vineyard, orchard, and other property. When tak- 
ing leave he called me aside, and quietly gave me a handsome 
silver snuff-box, lined with gold, and with his name engraved on 
the lid, which he said he wished me to present to the London 
Missionary Society, as an expression of his grateful feelings 
toward that institution. His wife, who was also formerly a slave, 
in the mean time brought out a basket of fine ripe apples and 
apricots for our use on the journey. 

Oraaf Reinet, which we had now left, is an interesting place, 
admirably situated in a sort of basin formed by mountains of 
Taried height and form, and watered by the Sunday River, by 
whose winding course it is nearly surrounded. Numbers of mag- 
nificent oleanders, Nerium tplendem^ twelve or fourteen feet high, 
were in full fiower, the blossoms much darker colored than they 
are ever seen in England. Large weeping-willows were growing 
luxuriantly around the fountain in the centre of the town, near 
which the compact and substantial mission buildings were situated. 
The Dutch Reformed Church here is a fine building, with steeple 
and spire, and stands, I presume, on the site of one in which, half 
a century ago, the insurgent boers of that day, then in arms against 
the government^ insisted, as one of the conditions of peaooi upon 
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there was both a Dutchman and an Englishman, as well as natift 

Africans. 

Besides the friends more immediately connected with the n» 
sions, I had the pleasure, during my short stay, of making the 
acquaiotance of the esteemed clergyman of the Dutch Befonaed 
Church, Mr. Murray, and his excellent family. 

Duiiog the remainder of the week we travelled thioogh the 
rocky passes of the Sneuwberg mountains, and over a sucoessioa 
of plains descending toward the boundary of the colony. The 
roods during the first part of the journey were unusually bad, 
lying along mountain gorges, and loose, broken, rocky gnaud, 
often intersected by deep gullies or watercourses, in one of which 
wu passed a loaded wagou set fast and broken. The weather waa 
uliio exceedingly cold, with occasional storms of thunder, ligh^ 
ning, and raiu among the mountains, which, though they appealed 
to us of considerable size and height, were only the peaks and 
Humuiits of the Suouwbcrg as seen from the plains below. On 
the Hccoud day wo passed through a flight of locusts of oonsider- 
nlilo extent, and so numerous, that, except in color, they resembled 
a thickly falling snow-storm. At first jur hones were much ex- 
cited, and disposed to wheel about, but afterward, though uneasyi 
tlioy were kept on their way. Wc succeeded in obtaining pnn 
vendor at the few farm-houses which we passed, and generally 
halted for the night where water was to be obtained, cooking our 
evening meal by starlight on the road-side, and sleeping in the 
w.igon. Our plan was to start by daylight, to halt during the. 
heat of the day, and to journey late in the evening. 

On the morning of the third day, having descended from the 
mountain heights, we saw, as the morning mist cleared away, vaal 
herds of springboks, Ant Hope euchore, a species of antelope heaa- 
titully formed, and graceful in all its movements. Beside these, 
the re were herds of gnus^ Antih^it ynu, feeding in the plains OA 
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either side of ua ; with numbers of tall birdB, the AjUhropoidet 
iSianiejfanus, or Caffire crane. The gnus were not a quarter of ft 
mile before us, and eontinued quietly grazing until we were within 
two or three hundred yards of them, when they cocked up their 
tails aod cantered away. They were all of a tawny brown eolor, 
with the ends of their tails white. In their size and their paces 
they looked more like ponies with excessive hog manes, than 
animals of the ox species. During the day we passed herd after 
herd, varying in number from five to twenty in each, including 
the young ones. The springboks frequently crossed the road 
only a short distance before us, passing along by a succession of 
bounds, or vaulting leaps, with remarkable rapidity and graceful- 
Hess. Mile after mile these beautiful animab appeared in varied 
numbers, scattered over the plains on either side. On our way 
we passed the wagon of a travelling boer, and purchased of him 
half a sheep and some flesh of the gnu for our men. 

About eleven o'clock, on the same morning, we crossed a rushy, 
muddy, but rather deep stream, called Seacow's Biver, and soon 
afterward, reaching a fiurm-house, we sent a man to ask if we 
oould procure forage for our cattle, and a little bread for ourselves. 
The man returned to say that our wants could be supplied, and 
we were invited to alight On reaching the house, a scene of 
refinement and taste, for which .we had not been prepared, burst 
upon our view. We were ushered into a nice elegantly- furnished 
room, on the walls of which hung some good pictures. A num- 
ber of elegantly-bound volumes ky on the table, where also there 
was a shallow dish filled with fresh and fragrant flowers. Two 
young ladies welcomed us, and in a minute or two a tall gentle- 
manly man entered, who bade us welcome in fine English, and 
pressed us to take breakfast, which was soon dispensed with true 
En^ish hospitality and kindness by his daughter, while we con- 
versed with our host Alluding to the animals we had seen, he 
said that at certain seasons, when drought prevailed in other parts, 
the springboks came down to this neighborhood in thousands; 
that he had sometimes shot forty in one day. He said they were 
very destructive, and that, though by strict washing they might 
be kept from the crops during the day, they could not be kept off 
by night, and sometimes devoured the whole of the grain, and 
every other green thing. 

Oar oonversation then turned upon colonial affEors^ and after- 
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ward on tbe war in Enrope, the alliance between England a 
France, with the politics and literature of England. Our hi 
told us his name was Gilfillan, and asked if J knew whether t 
author of the " Bards of the Bible" was from Selkirk. On leu 
inf; that I expected soon to return to England, he said he shoa 
like to visit the old country again, but supposed he nerer ahon] 
I wanted to look oyer his garden, but the time had paaaed i 
rapidly in this unlooked-for oasis, that we felt obliged to bid o 
friends a hasty farewell and depart. The place is called Woad 
Hill, from a singular conical mountain rising near the hooae. 

Passing along, after our departure, over the aame tieda 
region, we reached, in the afternoon of the 24th of Febmmij, tl 
frontier village of Colesberg. There we spent a pleasant 8MmJi 
with M. De Kok, and on Monday afternoon pursued oar wi 
toward the Orange River, twenty miles distant, where we arrive 
the same evening. 

On approaching the river we found it impassable. A numb 
of families, with their wagons, were waiting on both sides for U 
subsiding of the swollen waters. The man in charge of the fen 
told us it had not been passed since Saturday, and that it wi 
uncertain when the flood would subside. We walked to the at 
of the stream, but the violence and noise with which the tarln 
waters rolled along afforded little hope of a speedy passage to tli 
opposite shore. The scene along the banks presented a ourioi 
spectacle. We seemed to be in the midst of a wide encampmen 
Gipsy fires gleamed in every direction along the bordeiB of tb 
stream, throwing their strong but flickering light upon the gnni] 
of swarthy figures employed in cooking the evening meal, strong] 
contrasting with the white tents or canvas coverings of the difiei 
ent vehicles. Cattle in abundance lay chewing the cud, or sleepin 
around the wagons of their owners, and a number of childre 
were playing on the broad sands between these and the edge o 
the water, mingling their shouts and laughter with the occasioni 
barking of the dogs and the voices of the men. We added on 
fire to the number already burning ; and, and, after drinking te 
by moonlight, spread our beds in the wagon and lay down to resl 

The next morning disclosed little if any diminution of th 
stream, which appeared to be about three hundred yards wide 
though on our side it had subsided more than fifty yards from th 
line which at one time it had reached. Some of the mimoea-treei 
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whicli generally grow ten or twelye feet high, were more than 
half covered ; and trees of Salix Gartepiana, the weeping-willow 
peculiar to the hanks of the Oariep or Orange River, growing 
several yards nearer the centre of the stream, exhibited only their 
tops, their trunks and lower branches being still under water. 
Piles of driftwood on the opposite side, as well as marks on the 
rocky banks to the eastward, showed that the water had recently 
been many feet higher than at present. One of the boers informed 
ns that the flood had washed down two men, one of them a CafFre, 
with eight horses, two cows, and a gnu, all dead. We afterward 
saw a dead springbok floating down the middle of the stream. 

Turning from the river, a new and singular scene presented 
itself. A level space, thinly overspread with mimosa bushes, 
extended about one hundred yards toward high, steep, and some- 
times overhanging basaltic rocks. On the left, two caverns, the 
entrances of which were screened by a mat or piece of cloth hung 
across a stick, constituted the dwelling-place of some Hottentot 
fiimilies. The men belonging to them were employed about the 
ferry; and a small space, enclosed with a wall of loose stones, 
formed their pen or fold, into which a few goats were driven at 
night. Nearer the water were one or two huts belonging to the 
man in charge of the ferry; and, still farther to the right, the 
wagons or tents of the boers, with a number of more fragile 
sleeping-places for the colored people attending them. There 
were on our side of the river eleven wagons and a couple of carts, 
forming quite a village. As I passed along I noticed recently- 
killed sheep, or parts of carcasses, and long strips of flesh hanging 
from the branches of the mimosa bushes around the wagons which 
constituted the movable houses of their owners. The horses, 
oxen, and sheep had gone forth to graze ; but the kids skipped 
about among the rocks, and the hens and chickens were busily 
occupied under the wagons. A number of men were engaged in 
shaping the trunk of a tree into a windlass for the large ferry-boat ; 
and some good matronly-looking women were at their needlo-work 
Tinder a spreading mimosa, having a polished rosewood work-box 
open on the sand before them. Not far off a stout young farmer 
was nursing a baby in a long white frock ; and, in the rear, Hot- 
tentot mothers were attending to their infants ; while the larger 
children were rolling about on the sand. Near most of the 
wagons was a firo-plaoe^ generally composed of three stones fixed 
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in the Bind, and aroand these fiie-plaoes the Hoilentai i 
were preparing the morning meal. Moat of the parties had tia- 
kcttles, and tea or coffee seemed to bo in general ose. When the 
food was prepared, it was carried to the shady side of an a^jaeeat 
huhh, where the fiimily gathered around it In the afiemooo the 
mcD brought in bundles of fire-wood, and the women fetdied 
water from the river, carrying tall jars, or other yeaBela, fall of 
water, upon their heads, without any support from their handsL 
I was often struck during this journey by the perfect ease with 
which a Hottentot woman walked along with one hand resting en 
her hip, and the other hanging by her side, and with a tall jar of 
water, full to the brim, upon her head. 

Toward evening the cattle, horses, sheep, and goats were drivea 
home, generally lying for the night around the wagons. Whan 
the herds were brought home the fires were kindled and the ef^ 
Ding meal prepared. ' After supper the young people, white and 
colored, amused themselves together in some noisy boisterous gvne^ 
frequently representing the exploits of hunting ; and by nine o'elook 
all retired to rest. 

My oompanioD and I conformed to the customs of our nei^honi 
so far as to take our meals in the same manner and about the aams 
time. The weather was fine, the eveuings pleasant, and, dnring 
the few days that we remained here, I became quite reconciled to 
this out-of-doors life. In my wanderings during the day I foondi 
under the shelter of the rocks in the neighborhood, some beaatifiol 
ferns, among them a new variety of Gleichenia and PlcUjfloma 
calomelanoB, seed fructified fronds of which I was so fortunate aa 
to secure for the purpose of taking home. 

Having waited from Monday until Thursday, the 1st of Mareh| 
and seeing no immmcdiate prospect of getting our wagon over the 
river, we left it and crossed in a small boat to the opposite side. 
Here we found a number of persons detained, and among them a 
young bridegroom elect on his way to be married. Soon after nooa 
Mr. Solomon, the missionary from Philippolis, arrived, and in the 
evening we accompanied him on horseback to his station. The 
four following days we passed at Philippolis, where we were much 
gratified with the spirit and the general feeling manifested by the 
people ; while, on our part, every endeavor was made to encourage 
them with regard to the future. Their country is fertile, their 
grazing-ground good, and it is sud that they possess eight or ten 
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tlionsand horses, besides oilier stock. They bid fair to be a pros* 
perous people, could they bat feel security, and it is to be hoped that 
the recent proceedings in connection with the Orange River ter* 
ritory, of which they so loudly complain, will be reviewed, and 
thus the evils they so justly fear be averted, and the wrong they 
have suffered be redressed. Owing to the discouragement so na- 
turally felt, their settlement was not in such good order as it might 
othervrise have been ; but several persons were building good houses, 
and they seemed very much in earnest in thetr endeavors to secure 
the best possible means of future improvement and safety. One 
of these measures was the thorough education of their children ; 
and, in order to effect this they sent a wagon and two team, or 
twenty-four oxen, to Cape Town, to bring down a well-qualified 
schoolmaster and his family to reside among them, guaranteeing 
him the means of comfortable support. 

The public religious services on the sabbath day were well at- 
tended here. Upward of a hundred wagons, bringing families 
from a distance of five, ten, or even twenty miles, arrived on the 
Saturday evening, and on the following morning the church, 
capable of holding about 700 persons, was filled, while many re- 
mained outside. The ordinance of the Lord's Supper was after- 
ward administered, and in the afternoon Mr. Edwards, who had 
arrived on the previous evening from an adjacent station, preached 
id a considerable number of Betchuanas in their own language. 
The religious proceedings of the day included the baptism of two 
Griquas, and, on the following morning, a yeung couple were 
publicly married, receiving, as they retired, the congratulations 
of a number of their friends, including some of the chief people 
of the place. We closed the religious engagements of the day by 
ft devotional meeting at the missionary's house, where we were 
joined by two or three English friends from the neighborhood. 
The last day was spent in public deliberations with the people, 
who expressed themselves deeply sensible of their obligations to 
the Christians in England for the religious instruction they had 
long been receiving, and they engaged for the future to provide 
these advantages for themselves. They also expressed their hopes 
of being able, at no distant period, to assist the society in its 
widely-extended operations. We had hoped to have extended our 
journey to Griqua town, and I had previously written to Mr. 
Moffat, and oUier missionaries, to meet us there ; but the difficulty 
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of obtaining lioneSy on acoonnt of tlia siokneBS and the itiito of 
the Vaal River beyond Philippolis, which had not been paonbk 
for some Ume, deprived as of the pleasure of meeting these liiendi^ 
and obliged us to tarn our steps back toward the colony. 

Late in the evening we took leave of the hospitabb miasionaiy 
and his family, and, after receiving many ezpreasions of good-wfll 
from the people of the plaoe, proceeddl in a wagon dnwn by 
six horses, which they kindly lent ns, toward the Ormnge Biver, 
where we arrived soon after midnight 

Early the next morning we reorossed the river withont diSeokyi 
and found the encampment we had left five days before, bndun 
up and dispersed. As soon as our horses were hameised we 
commenced our journey southward ; but, although we stopped it 
two houses on the road, we obtained no forage until near sonaeti 
when we reached a place called Driefontayn. Here, our eaftle 
were not only well cared for, but, by the hospitality of the good 
people, we ourselves were provided with a good supper and ooh- 
fortable bed. In the room in which we sat I noticed a Dotoh tran^ 
lation of one of our most useful little books, '< The Sinner's Friend," 
lying on the table with the Bible, and there was something veiy 
pleasing in the simple, unobtrusive piety of the family. After 
we had retired to rest I heard one of the young people reading 
the Bible, and all afterward uniting in their evening hymn ; and 
again the next morning, before it was fully light, the sound of their 
morning hymn and Scripture reading was heard. A cup of oofles 
was soon afterward provided for us, and our host, who, we hsd 
learned, was a descendant of the French refugees, having undei^ 
stood that we were travelling on a religious errand, refused any 
recompense for the accommodation he had so cheerfully famished 
both for us and our horses. 

At a farm-house, where we stopped during the forenoon to pn^ 
cure food for our horses, we were again refreshed with coffBS, 
which seemed to be always ready, standing in a brass or copper 
kettle over a dish of burning charcoal. The good Dutch fimner 
here made a number of inquiries, which we were unable to satisfy, 
reRpecting the price of wool at Port Elizabeth. He told as he 
possessed 8000 fine-woolled sheep, and that his people were shearing 
in a sort of bam opposite, on entering which we saw three white 
men, and as many natives, busily at work. The legs of the animals 
were tied^ and the sheep, whose wool the white men were : 
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ing, were hid on a bench, so thtt the shearers stood npright. The 
natives had their sheep laid on the floor. The farmer told as a 
good workman would shear thirty or forty sheep in a day, and 
that each fleece contained about three pounds of wool. The sheep 
were unwashed. The master said that at Colsberg he obtained 
sixpence per pound for unwashed wool, and for that which was 
clean a shilling ; but observed that he had too many sheep to be 
able to wash them. 

The weather was rainy and cold during this part of our journey, 
and provender scarce. On Friday we stopped for the night at the 
house of a hospitable English family of the name of Trollope, 
residing at a place called SaltpansdrifL Here an unexpected 
flash of home-feeling came over me, when, looking over a neat, 
well-filled bookcase in the room, I saw, among other well-bound 
books, " The Women of England," and a number of other equally 
fitmiliar volumes by the same writer, which I had little expected 
to meet with in this remote part of Africa. 

In the afternoon of the 9th of March we reached Cradock, the 
ehief place of the district of the same name, and pleasantly 
situated on the banks of the Great Fish River. The scenery, as 
we approached the village, was unusually attractive. Two lofty 
table-shaped mountains called the Speckboom Mountains rose on 
the right. On the left appeared a picturesque range called the 
Eland Mountains; and to the north and east the Screw Moun- 
tains, so called from the tortuous road leading through them ; and 
the Morai Mountains. Some of these presented outlines of 
unusual beauty, exhibiting perpendicularly-formed sides, with 
Terdant and slightly-flattened summits. Trees, and vineyards now 
loaded with white grapes, were numerous in the town ; Uie houses 
were not large but respectable ; the population is said to be about 
1500, of whom nearly two-thirds were persons of color. 

We took up our abode with Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, whom I had 
previously known ; and were glad of a short season of rest after 
our fatiguing journey. I found my good friend, among many 
discouragements, still cheered by instances of success in his mis- 
sionary work. After spending Sunday very pleasantly at the 
station, and endeavoring to encourage the missionary and people, 
we continued our journey. Mrs. Munro, the widow of an 
excellent missionary, kindly furnished us with a basket of grapes; 
and Mr. Taylor accompanied us for some distance to prevent out 
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mistaking tlie road. We then trayeHed tbnmgh a pleaaavi i 
partially wooded coantry, but over a rough stony road ; and, p 
ini; the Great Fish and the Tarka KiverSy between five and 
o'clock, reached, near Daggerboers hoek, a neat-looking 
boase, with Hotel written over the door. 

The house was kept by Mr. Maskell, an Englishman who hid 
formerly resided as a trader at one of the missionary stations. He 
received ns conrteously, and expressed surprise that we bad kept dw 
same horses all the way from Cape Town. We found that a kind 
of epidemic had been raging among the horses in the distrieki 
through which we had passed, and had caused snob destniotioD 
that travelling was exceedingly difficult. Most of the pnblie eoa- 
veyanccs had been discontinued, and many farma were ahnost 
entirely destitute of horses. This disease had been very aefeie 
in many parts of the colony, especially along the road which m 
had travelled in this day, whero a dead horse or a dead oz was 
frequently to be seen. One day, in particular, we passed many; 
and observed several places in the bush where nothing but the 
bones were left, the bodies having been burned to prevent eoB« 
tagion. On the farm adjoining Mr. Maskell's, only thirteen 
horses remained out of fifty. Another farmer near had lost afl. 
Mr. Maskell had only one left. So hx ours had escaped; but we 
became every day moro approhensive of losing them. Mr. Mas- 
kell led us into a nice clean parlor, well furnished with bookcases; 
and among the pictures on the walls I noticed a good portiatt 
of the late Mr. Wilberforoe, and another of the venerable Rowland 
Hill. 

In our journey the next day, which lay for the most part oifer 
an exceedingly bad road covered almost continually with looas 
stones, we halted near a bend in the Fish River, when a niimbff 
of Fingoes came to our wagon, bringing for sale honey and some 
milk, which we readily purohased, and found very good-tasted. 
I had frequently observed the curious resorts of the bees, and had 
more than once been attracted toward them by the call of the 
honey-bird, which Pringle has so gmphically and amusingly de* 
scribed in a note to one of his African poems ; but this was the 
first time I had obtained any honey during my journey. The 
natives sometimes manifest great shrewdness in disoovertng the 
haunts of the bees. One of them, going to a fountain, mm 
some grains of pollen on the grass, and said, " A bee haa bean 
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kere to drink, and thore most be honey in the neighborhood :'' 
this he oltimatelj discovered to be the ease. Toward evening we 
pMscd Rodewally where Pringle and his party were so hospitably 
entertained on the way to their location, and soon after teached 
Orange Orove, the residence of Mr. James Hart, where we 
baited for the night 

His dwelling lies in a sort of wooded hollow at the base of the 
Bosch Mountains, a neighborhood said to be much infested with - 
reptiles and ferocious animab, and, on my return rather late firom 
a botanixing excursion in a lonely dell, we heard many accounts 
of the injuries they had inflicted. The day before our arrival a 
oobra de capella had sprung at a man who was cutting poles in a 
glen not Car from the house; and a short time before two Caffre 
children were sitting on the ground outside their hut, when a 
•nake came out of a hole and bit one of them, who died in less 
than three hours. When bitten by a venomous snake, the natives 
seek a person called a poison-sucker, generally a bushman, as 
these people suck the wound with impunity. If no poison-sucker 
is at hand, they cut open a live fowl at the breast, and press the 
eat surface agaipst the wounded part, when the fowl soon dies ; 
another is then applied ; and the process is thus continued until 
no effect is produced on the fowl. This neighborhood was also 
the resort of great numbers of jackals and wolves ; the latter were 
Tory destructive to foals, and had been known to attack a horse. 
Our host had adopted the plan of ridding himself of these enemies 
by poison. He told us that about two years before he had got 
flome nuz vomica and other poisons, mixed them with tallow, and 
eoclosed small lumps of this mixture in pieces of the entrails of 
sheep, which he dragged about his yard in the evening, and then 
hung upon a bush, afterward dropping pieces containing poison 
along the track. The first morning after he had done this, fifteen 
jackals, and a number of wolves, were found dead about the pre* 
mises. The leopards, which are also called tigers, and which are 
niueh more formidable neighbors, would not take the poison. 
About a year before our visit a leopard had killed a horse on the 
adjacent farm. Wild guinea-fowls are numerous in this district, 
aad there are numbera of the useful secretary-birds, which may 
aometimes be seen flying along with a snake in their talons. 

Daring the late war this part of the country was for some time 
in the hands of the Oaffines, and the brother of our hostess was 
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killed not a mile from the house. Many frightful tngedias \ 
then enacted, some of the details of which we had 
heard since we had heen in the district. I was much affsotad hf 
the accounts I received of the number of Cafiire priaooen who 
died. Mr. Hart said he visited the place where a great i 
of them were, and proposed to several mothers to take 
children, and feed and care for them, urging them to oomplf 
rather than keep them and die ; but, although thus repe a tsdly 
urg:ed, not one would give up her child, but declared they woold 
rather keep them to die than give them to the white man. He 
said that many children perished with their mothera fkom hvDgir 
or starvation, self-inflicted. Nothing is so sacred as human Vh; 
no law of human nature so strong as that of self-preserratioD; aad 
there must have been a more than ordinary cause for aveh a 
choice. Before the war commenced, all Mr. Harfa awfanli 
departed during the night, leaving behind the cows and goats which 
they had acquired by their servitude. Among his servanta wm a 
Bushman, his wife, and his aged mother. At the approach of the 
war, the son took his mother and placed her in a chaam betweea 
two rocks, leaving her there to die ; and when his fellow-aenranli 
had expostulated with him in vain, they brought the poor woman 
away, and, at the time of our visit, she was still living with hm 
son and his wife on the farm. 

The horse-sickness was at this time so severe in th^ neighhoi^ 
hood that we left our horses at Orange Grove, and proceeded with 
oxen to Somerset, now a thriving village, but formerly a goTOTii- 
ment farm, for many years under the charge of Mr. Hart, tht 
father of our host at Orange Orove. Here I passed the Snndi^ 
with Mr. Gregrowsky, the missionary, and his family; and was 
pleased with the earnestness of some of the people who applied 
for additional means for the education of their children. Befon 
leaving I also visited the beautiful and extensive fiurm of Glea 
Avon, about four miles from Somerset, where I was hospitably 
entertained by Mr. Hart, sen., and his daughter Mrs. Stieteh. 
I felt great pleasure in being under the roof of this venerable 
patriarch, who had been sixty years in the colony, and whose 
name I had long held in high esteem on account of the kindness 
he had shown to two justly valued friends — one of them Mr. 
Williams, the devoted missionary to the Caffres, whom I had 
known in England, and whose name, although he has been dead 
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•iz-and-thirty years, is stall cherished with gratefdl affection hjr 
the people among whom he khored. The widow of this dcTotod 
nuuiy suddenly and nnexpectly left alone with two helpless infants, 
among what were then designated a savage and murdeions people, 
had herself to instmct them how to make a rude coffin and to dig 
m solitary graTC for the remains of her departed hnshand ; and it 
was in this season of loneliness and trial that she found a prompt 
and ftithful Mend in Mr. Hart. Hearing of her calamity, he 
hastened to the spot at the peril of his own life, endearoring, with 
worda of kindness, to soothe her anguish, and finally conyeying 
herself and her children, with sympathy and tenderness, from the 
dreary scene of her recent bereavement to a place of shelter and 
comfort. The other valued friend, who had subsequently expe- 
rienced the kindness of Mr. Hart, was Thomas Pringle, one of the 
gentlest and kindest of men, to whose pure benevolence and high 
and noble Christian principle South Africa is greatly iodebted for 
some of her present dearest privileges ; to whose memorj is due 
a tribute which has yet to be paid, but which, I feel assured, the 
growing love of liberty and right in that rapidly rising commu« 
niiy will not allow to be either overlooked or forgotten. 

Olen Avon is distinguished by fine specimens of European trees 
and magnificent orchards. I never saw such a collection of noble 
orange-trees, literally loaded with fruit, some of which was just 
beginning to turn yellow. Mr. Hart told me his son had sold last 
year 200,000 oranges, which were carried away by wagonfuls, and 
Bometimes several wagonfuls at a time, to different parts of the 
edony ; and he added that during the coming season he expected 
to have a still larger crop. 

In our walks, we came upon a retired dell in a sort of rocky 
recess, high above a rippling stream that wound its almost noise- 
less way among the stones of the wood-covered valley below ; and 
while I was looking at the fruit-bearing olive, the only one I had 
seen growing by the side of the wild olive of the African wood, I 
noticed a neat stone-facing of rock-work round a massive door. 
This, I learned, was the last resting-place of the owner's family — 
a tomb within whose precincts the remains of his wife were already 
laid. An unusually solemn feeling came over me while standing 
talking wiUi one who, in the course of nature, would so soon be 
resting in peaoeful silence there. It was a spot apparentiy formed 
by natdre for such a porpoee— a quiet shdtcond nook^ such as one 
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would choose for the last long resting-place in deadi. I 
than once had occasion to notice this novel feature of a Sooth 
African house, as when I visited the tomb of Mr. Anderson'i 
family at Pecaltsdorp, and that of Dr. Philip's family at Hankeji 
as well as that of Mr. Hart's family here. 

Leaving the missionary and the valaed friends we had met with 
at Somerset, we returned to Orange Orove. Although some hones 
had died at Somerset since our arrival, our own were stiU saft; 
but as we were now proceeding toward the eastern firontur aad 
OaffreUind, and our driver expressed his doubts of two of them, 
as to whether they would be able to travel much farther, we difr 
posed of them to Mr. Hart, and received from him, as exehaoga 
in part, ten good strong oxen with which to pursue our joamej. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Jonniej to Blinkwater. — ^Beacon HilL — Intereonne with Mr. Vaa Royvr aad 
the People. — ^Arriral at Philipton. — Yenomoiu Serpents. — Instaiioea of their 
Power orer their Prej. — Interoonrse with the People of the Settlement.^* 
Gratifying BfTects of Uie Yiait from the Ooremor of the Colony. — Snndaj 
at th^ Kat Birer.— Farewell View of the Settlement— Knapp'a Hope in 
Caffreland. — Site of Br. Yanderkemp's earliest Lahors among the Caffres.— > 
King William's Town. — ^Agreeable Interoonrse with Mr. Brownlee and Jan 
Tsataoe. — Visit to Peelton. — ^BfTects of the Labors and Inflaence of Mr. 
Birt.— Joumej to Graham's Town.— State of the People.— Port Elisabeth. 
—Visits to Uitenhage and Bethelsdorp. — Hospitality of the People at Han- 
key.— Their Reeolleotions of the Past. — Betam to Cape Town. — Reriew 
of the Brents and Objects of our Journey. — Reflections on the State and 
Prospects of the Colored Population of the Colony. — Betnm to England. 

On tbe 20tli of Maroh we left Orange Oroye, croesed the Oreat 
Fish lUver, aacended a long and rather difficult hill, and then 
antered a vast plain dotted over with large oonical-shaped ant- 
hills, and here and there a few mimosas. Cafire and Fingoe 
herdsmen were tending the flocks which grazed upon the plain* 
Travelling over a slightly undulated tract of country, often park- 
like in the singular clustering trees and rich tall grass that covered 
its surface, and bordered by ranges or groups of wooded moun- 
tains, we passed within a short distance of the Water Kloof, the 
scene of one of the most sanguinary conflicts which took place 
between the British troops and the natives during the late war. 
On the morning of the 22d we reached the military post at Blink- 
water, and were welcomed by Mr. Van Royer, the missionary who 
resides in that part of the place called Tidmanton. 

The chapel in this place had been used by the military as a 
commissariat store; but a temporary building, for the purpose 
of public religious worship and instruction, had been erected by 
the people, who were again gathering to the settlement after the 
dispersion and devastation of the war. The people were living 
in temporary huts. Several of them had hung their crops of 
maize on the branches of trees, or on frames of wood adjacent to 
their dwellings. We walked through their grounds; crossed the 
Kat River; and proceeded some distance through enclosures of 
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maiie and Caflfre oorn, up to a high moantain in the neighbo^ 
hood called Beacon Hill. The day was clear, and, on naeUig 
the summit, we enjoyed an extensive view of the coantiy anmnd, 
comprising moantain, wood, valley, plain, and winding atieaHy 
altogether a heantiful and fertile oonntry. This waa fonneily.dis 
residence of Gaika, more recently of Maoomo, his aon. A po^ 
tion of it was occupied by a number of Fingoea; bat, staQ man 
recently, a great part of it has been given away in fains g£ 1600 
acres or more to colonial fanners. 

I found, daring the walk, many new bulbs ; and saw, on dw 
banks of the Kat River, some gigantic euphorbias, so nomenMi 
as to constitute the chief objects along the steep and woody hoi^ 
ders of the stream. Some of them were thirty or forty feet hi^ 
and two feet thick at the base. Near a place called Oalka's Kiaal, 
I could not refrain from remaining behind to sketch one or tvo 
of these singular trees, as well as to dig up bulbs, and 
seeds of a beautiful passion-flower and species of creeper 
a bright orange flower, apparently CephaUindra quinqudoba, la 
several places, the bright scarlet flowers of the Tecoma catpmtk 
added greatly to the richness of the woody scenery of the nai|^ 
borhood. 

As a drawback to the pleasure derived from theae beMrtifal 
objects, we passed on the same route the body of a large dead 
puff-adder, a venomous snake very numerous here. Mr. Yaa 
Royer requested us to keep on the windward side of it, as it was 
supposed that the effluvium from it was injurious. He also toU 
us that, a day or two before, he ordered three snakes of the sane 
kind, that had been killed, to be buried lest the children ahonU 
tread on their bones, adding that the wounds thoa oaaaed wen 
difficult to heal. 

In the evening we attended a meedng of the people in their 
chapel, which was well filled. George Pit, an English addiar, 
interpreted what was said into Dutch, and William Kaye, an intd* 
ligent Caffre, gave the substance of the address in hia native 
tongue. The former, with whom we had a good deal of oonvn^ 
sation, had identified himself with the people, and appeared to bt 
a religious man. He had suffered the loss of one of hia limbi 
in the late war. This was the first time I had heard the Gafia 
hnguage spoken by a natiie, and, though some of the 
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irore norel and not pleadDg, the hngaage, as spoken^ waa oeiv 
taiuly Boft and euphoniona in an unusual degree. 

We had much conyeraation with the people afterward regarding 
their temporal mroamstances, and could only recommend them to 
aeek from the proper source the redress of the grieyances of which 
they eomplained. They had suffered greatly from the war and 
from other causes, especially from locusts, and from the flEUal dis- 
ease among their horses and cattle, so that they had not a ringle 
horse left, and only nine head of cattle, indudiDg cows. Under 
such ciroumstanoee some of the fiuniliea found it difficult to get 
bread. 

Early the next morning we again met the people in the ohapel| 
and endeayored to address to them some words of encouragement 
After taking breakfast with Mr. and Mrs. Van Royer, who are 
both people of color and highly esteemed by the authorities, as 
well as others, we commenced our journey. After we had left 
the Tillage we obseryed a number of women standing in front of 
a cluster of aoaoia bushes by the road-side, and, as we drew near, 
they began to sing one of their hymns with their peculiarly soft, 
mekxiioas yoicee. The sound at a short distance prodttoed an 
exceedingly pleasing effect, and by the time we reached the place 
where they were standing they had commenced singing in our 
lanpiage Uie English hymn of which the concluding stania ia^- 

" There we shaH meet to purt no more. 
0, thfti wiU be joyfol,'' etc. 

When they ceased we alighted, shook hands with them, and 
parted, not without emotion, which some were unable to conceal. 
They silently returned to the yillage, and we pursued our way 
through the same beautiful and fertile country. 

The low hills and hollows were here coyered with wood. The 
grass by the sides of the road was in some parts two feet high, 
the soil rich loam, occasionally many feet deep. On our route we 
passed the Mancazana Mountain and stream, Fort Armstrong, 
taken by the Caffres, the lofty Chumie Mountains, and the st«U 
more lofty '' Luheri High," or Qaika's Hill, used as a beacon for 
Caffreland during the late war. Some parts of the road were 
difficult, and just as we had passed the Buxton Riyer^ the sides of 
which were steep, I got out to walk, and, when a few yards in 
adyanoe of our oxen, saw a large snake in the middle of the road| 
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maiie and Caflfre oorn, ap to a high moantain in tbe neighbotw 
hood called Beacon Hill. Tbe day was dear, and, on reaching 
the aammit, we enjoyed an extensive view of the conntry aroand| 
comprising moantain, wood, valley, plain, and winding streami 
altogether a beantifnl and fertile country. This was foimeriy.the 
residence of Gaika, more recently of Macomo, his son. A por- 
tion of it was occnpied by a number of Fingoes; but, still mora 
recently, a great part of it has been given away in fiurma g£ 1500 
acres or more to colonial farmers. 

I found, daring the walk, many new bulbs ; and saw, on the 
banks of the Kat River, some gigantic euphorbias, so nameroos 
as to constitute the chief objects along the steep and woody bor- 
ders of the stream. Some of them were thirty or forty feet hi^ 
and two feet thick at the base. Near a place ceiled Oaika's Kraal, 
I could not refrain from remaining behind to sketch one or two 
of these singular trees, as well as to dig up bulbs, and gather 
seeds of a beautiful passion-flower and species of creeper bearing 
a bright orange flower, apparently Cephalandra ^t9i<^2o6a. In 
several places, the bright scarlet flowers of the Tecoma oapcmtk 
added greatly to the richneas of the woody scenery of the neig|li- 
borhood. 

As a drawback to the pleasure derived from these beautifiil 
sbjects, we passed on the same route the body of a large dead 
puff-adder, a venomous snake very numerous here. Mr. Yaa 
Royer requested us to keep on the windward side of it, as it was 
supposed that the effluvium from it was injurious. He also told 
us that, a day or two before, he ordered three snakes of the same 
kind, that had been killed, to be buried lest the children should 
tread on their bones, adding that the wounds thus caused were 
difficult to heal. 

In the evening we attended a meeting of the people in th«r 
chapel, which was well filled. George Pit, an English soldier, 
interpreted what was said into Dutch, and William Kaye, an intel- 
ligent Caffre, gave the substance of the address in his Dative 
tongue. The former, with whom we had a good deal of conver> 
sation, had identified himself with the people, and appeared to be 
a religious man. He had suffered the loss of one of his limhe 
in the late war. This was the first time I had heard the Gaffie 
language spoken by a natiie, and, though some of the Boonda 
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uoffA and not pleadng, the hngaage, as spoken^ waa oer- 
taioly aoft and enphonions in an onnsoal d^ree. 

We had mnoh oonyeraation with the people afterward regarding 
iheir temporal mroiimfltancea, and could only recommend them to 
seek from the pn^r source the redress of the grieyances of which 
they eomphdned. They had suffered greatly from the war and 
fiom other causes, especially from locusts, and from the fiital dis- 
ease among their horses and cattle, so that they had not a single 
horse left, and only nine head of cattle, including cows. Under 
such ciroumslanoes some of the fiunilies found it difficult to get 
bread. 

Early the next morning we again met the people in the chapel| 
»od endeavored to address to them some words of encouragement 
After taking breakfast with Mr. and Mrs. Van Royer, who are 
both people of color and highly esteemed by the authorities, ss 
well as others, we commenced our journey. After we had left 
the Tilhige we observed a number of women standing in front of 
m duster of aoaoia bushes by the road-side, and, as we drew near, 
they began to sing one of their hymns with their peculiarly soft, 
mebdious voices. The sound at a short distance prodiKed an 
exoeedin^y pleasing effect, and by the time we reached the place 
where they were standing they had commenced singing in our 
lanenage Uie English hymn of which the concluding stania is^- 

** There we shall meet to part no more. 
0, thai wUl be JoyAd," etc. 

When they ceased we alighted, shook hands with them, and 
parted, not without emotion, which some were unable to conceal. 
They silently returned to the village, and we pursued our way 
through the same beautiful and fertile country. 

The low hills and hollows were here covered with wood. The 
grass by the sides of the road was in some parts two feet high, 
the soil rich loam, occasionally many feet deep. On our route we 
passed the Mancazana Mountain and stream. Fort Armstrong, 
taken by the Caffres, the lofty Chumie Mountains, and the stiU 
more lofty " Luheri High," or Qaika's Hill, used as a beacon for 
Caffreland during the late war. Some parts of the road were 
difficult, and just as we had passed the Buxton River^ the sides of 
which were steep, I got out to walk, and, when a few yards in 
advance of our oxen, saw a large snake in the middle of the road| 
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which oar men soon killed. It was a puff-adder, ihiok| sad abool 

two feet long, and said to be very yenomons. 

Abont dosk we reached Philipton, where we were gladly wel- 
comed by the daughters of the late. Mr. Read, for whom the 
people had erected a small and comfortable dwellings every boild- 
ing in the place having been destroyed daring the war. While 
at tea the conversation tamed apon snakes, and oar friends tdd 
as they were very nameroas ; that recently the wife of one of the 
people, awaking in the night, felt something on her arm, which she 
took hold of, thinking it was the infimt who slept in the same 
bed, but found it was a large snake which had crept between her 
and the child. It bit her thumb, but the bite did not prove poi- 
sonous. They also confirmed the opinion that the bones of certain 
snakes are poisonous, stating that, during the late war, a Fingoe 
when on parole trod on the bones of a serpent, and was |neroed in 
the foot His foot swelled, then his leg, and afterward his whole 
body, and he died in two months. In this case the wound mig^l 
have been inflicted by a living snake, but the general opinion is 
as above stated. 

In a country abounding, as Africa does, with serpentSp I 
expected to hear many anecdotes respecting them ; and oonvers- 
ing on one occasion with Mr. Pnllen, a farmer who has lived 
many years in the country, and seemed to have paid rather more 
than usual attention to this species of reptile, he said he once saw 
a mouse running in a field, and that, coming in sight of a snake, 
though at a considerable distance, it instantly stopped. The snake 
fixed its eye on the mouse, which then crept slowly toward the 
snake, and, as it approached nearer, trembled and shrieked most 
piteously, but still kept approaching until quite close, when il 
seemed to become prostrate, and the snake then devoured it. On 
another occasion he had watched a snake capture a mouse in the 
same manner ; but, as it was retreating, he followed, and struck 
it on the back with a stick, when it opened its mouth, and the 
mouse escaping ran for some distance, then fell down, but after a 
minute recovered and ran away. Another time he said he watched 
a snake in the water which had fixed its eye upon a frog sitting 
among the grass on the bank. The frog, though greatly alarmed, 
seemed unable to stir, until Mr. Pullen gradually pushed a rash 
growing near so that it intervened between the ^ye of the snake 
and its intended victim, when the frog, as if suddenly liberated, 
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darted away. Mr. Pollen's ideas were in aooordanoe with tbe 
popular notion that the snake has the power of exercising some 
mesmeric or other inflnence through the steady fixing of its eye, 
mnd that whatever intercepts this gase breaks as it were the ohanni 
and sets the prisoner free. 

Nambers of the people from the adjacent posts came to see ns 
daring the forenoon of the next day. Among them, and accom- 
panied by a female attendant, came Botha's wife, a quiet, respec- 
table, grief-stricken woman; apparently about forty years of age. 
After sitting in silence some time, she said she came to ask if we 
oould give her any tidings of Botha. He had been implicated in 
the war, and was at that time suffering his sentence in the colony. 
She said she had written several times by post, but had received 
no reply. She was told it was believed he was well, and conduct- 
ing himself with propriety, but that probably he had not the 
means of writing to her. She has a son and two daughters, but 
no means of support, all Botha's land being declared forfeited. 
We were informed that she is highly respected by the people, who 
Bymp^thise with her and allow her to cultivate portions of their 
land fbr subsistence. 

Among others who came was the schoolmistress of Buxton, an 
intelligent and respectable woman, who deplored the dispersion 
of her school, and expressed her hopes that the land on which the 
school stood, and which had been seised, would be restored, the 
Imilding repaired, and the children again collected for instruction. 
The seisure has since been declared unlawful, and it is hoped the 
flchod will be reopened. A few weeks before our arrival the 
governor had been at the settlement : he visited the church and 
sehool, and called upon the daughters of the late missionary ; he 
has encouraged them to persevere with the school, and expressed 
himself to Mr. Green, one of the officers of the church, as 
{leased with what he saw of the efforts of the people to repair the 
devastations of the war. Sir George Grey also, during his visit, 
listened with interest and kind feeling to the eompkints which 
■ome of the people respectfully preferred, promising that inquiry 
should be made and wrongs redressed. His visit seems to have 
left favorable impressions on the missionaries and people at every 
place, soothing many an anxious spirit, and inspiring hopes of 
consideration and justice as honorable to himself as it has proved 
reassuring and cheering to the people 
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Mr. Jamei Read, the mkeionurj, was abeent, being then at the 
Paari; bat we spent the day with Mr. Green and the ehicf men 
of the place, oonversing on the oironmstanoes of the peofde and 
the prospects of the mission, and in the erening attended » reHp 
gioos service in the church. 

Next morning by daybreak I was awakened by the singing of 
the people, who at this early honr commenced their Sabbath 
services. In the forenoon about five hundred persons assembled 
in the church, all decently clothed in European attire, which was 
the more striking when considered in connection with the raoent 
calamities of the war and their present deep poverty. A small 
congregation of Fingoes met for worship in the old school*nMNi 
in the afternoon, and there was a second Urge assembly in the 
church m the evening. On these occasions, however imperfect 
the knowledge of the people might be, and however uncertain the 
source of their emotions as compared with those of the memben 
of more refined and educated communities, it was not easy to wit> 
ness scenes such as we then contemplated without being convinced 
that to these earnest people religion was something more than a 
form ; that the simple truths of the New Testament, as they had 
been taught to understand them, supplied a want which they 
deeply felt, smoothed the ruggedness of their path in the present 
life, and inspired the hope of a happier future. 

On the following morning we bade adieu to the children in the 
school, upward of eighty in number, and encouraged their inds- 
ffttigable teacher to persevere, in the hope of peace and of bettw 
days to come. We also took leave of the people, many of whoa 
were assembled in the church. The whole company walked with 
us through the settlement. When we reached the brow of a hill 
by the high-road, the women and girls who were standing on both 
sides of the road began to sing one of their hymns> referring to a 
future meeting in another world. Before they had finished many 
an eye was suffused with tears, and it may well be supposed that 
I was not unaffected by the scene. 

From the rising ground on which I stood I looked over the 
fertile and undulated valley, guarded on two sides by the lof^ 
summits of the Winterberg and the Katberg, at the base of which 
che Kat River, bordered with flowers, rippled and dashed along, 
falling over rocks, and winding with several bends through the 
settlemeut, watering in its course the fields and gardens of th# 
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people, now either brown with the stalks of the gathered grain, or 
eoTered with com neaiij ripe. Here and there two or three goats 
browsed among the bushes, or stood perched npon the cmnibling 
rooks, while the few cattle which war and disease had left grazed 
among the thick tall grass in the unenclosed parts of the settle- 
ment, tended by a Hottentot or CaiAre boy and his dog. In the 
oentre of this scene stood the bare walls of the large old church, 
with a smaller and more recent erection by its side, and a little 
fkriher off the roofless houses of the missionaries. A large black 
bird, like a raven, was perched on the gable end of one of the 
bare walls; weeds and flowers were growing within the vacant 
looms; the blackened trunks of trees left standing, and the vigor- 
cms shoots springing firom the stumps of those which had been 
felled, revealed the devastation that had been made in the orch- 
ards and gardens around. Besides these, the ruins of former 
liabitations of the people appeared on every hand, and near them 
the kw beehive-shaped huts which formed their present shelter 
and their homes. Around us, in the midst of this diversified 
Boene, were gathered the greater part of the people, their hearts 
overflowing with ^adness on flnding that, after all they had suf- 
fered, thero wero yet those who could sympathise in their sorrows, 
and feel and speak kindly to them. Again and again, after the 
general leave-taking, one and another came to say how grateful to 
them our visit had been, inspiring hope for the ^ture, and bring- 
ing back to their recollections the pleasures of by-gone days, when 
friendly visits were frequent; and when I looked around and 
tomed from the landscape to the people, and saw their deep emo- 
tion, and listened to their parting words, I felt that I could not 
anvy the feelings of any one who could have gazed unmoved on 
such a scene. 

Soon after we had left the good people at Philipton rain began 
to fall, and continued during the day ; but though the road was 
slippery, and travelling difficult, we arrived soon after dark at the 
ford of the Chumie River, the banks of which were so steep and 
slippery that our driver wished to halt until daybreak ; but, by 
means of ropes, we managed to keep our wagon upright, and soon 
after crossing reached Macfarlane, where we were welcomed by 
Mr. M'Dermid, of the Scotch mission, and felt grateful for the 
shelter of his friendly roof during the storm and the rain of ihe 
night. 
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The next day our driver, who had been engaged with the edlo- 
nial foroea, and had been wounded in the late war, pointed out 
many scenea of oamage lying in our route. 

Continuing our way over thia lately disputed ground, and haT« 
ing Alice or Fort Hare on our right, and Fort Cox, at the foot of 
the Amatola Mountains, on our left, we reached Knapp'a Hopep 
which is pleasantly situated on a grassy slope running down to the 
Keiskamma River. Here we remained with Mr. Kayser and his 
family jintil the following day, much gratified with the enooursg- 
ing circumstances under which, assisted efficiently by hia son 
Frederick, he had resumed his labors among the Caffres. A o<m- 
siderable number had gathered around him, and the circular huta 
clustered together on the upper side of the slope formed quite a 
Caffre village. About two hundred acres of land were irrigated 
and under culture, and from some parts of this maize and Gafiro 
corn had already been gathered, while in others the crops were 
still standing. Another portion of land, of equal extent, admitted 
of culture so soon as the people should be able to lead out the 
water of the river. We held in the evening a deeply-interesting 
meeting with the chiefs and principal men of two Fingoe villages, 
one of them twenty miles distant, who had come to ask for a 
missionary. 

Early the next morning we attended a religious service of the 
people, and after breakfast visited the school, in which, out of 
eighty-two scholars on the books, seventy-two were present. The 
first class read, with considerable ease, a chapter from the English 
Testament. They also recited portions of the Scriptures, and 
answered questions in arithmetic, in English, with readiness and 
accuracy. We then spent some time in conversation with the 
Fingoe chiefs and people, and in the afternoon resumed our 
journey. Our kind friends furnished us with a team of oxen to 
relieve our own, and to expedite our way to the next station ; but 
soon after we had passed Fort White the night became ao dark 
that our guide declared he could not see his way, and the road 
was so bad, in consequence of the number of deep circular holes, 
that we were obliged to halt until daybreak in the midst of a 
damp, boggy flat, tying our oxen to the wheels of our wagon to, 
prevent their being lost. 

Starting at daybreak we reached, in two or three hours. Pine, 
a Scottish missionary station ; but as Mr. Boss, the missionary, 
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liad gone from home tbat moining, we continued our journey, 
though not without regarding with pec^liar interest, among many 
surrounding objects, the garden and the trees, one of which was 
planted by Vanderkemp. Our driver pointed out to us the spot 
where the son of Mr. Brownlee, the missionary of King William's 
Town, was killed by the Cafres in the commencement of the late 
war, and he added, that he was himself one of the soldiers who 
carried his body home. Much of the space oyer which we trayelled 
this day is to missionaries a sort of classic ground. Before reach- 
ing Pirie we passed over the spot where Dr. Vanderkemp, half a 
century ago, built his grass-roofed missionary hut, kneeling down 
when he had cut the first bundle of grass to thank God for a home 
in the wilderness. A little farther along the Debe we crossed a 
couple of streams at a spot where the same pioneer of missionaries 
to Caffreland had dwelt for some time. 

The same afternoon we reached King William's Town, a place 
of some importance, and the chief military post on the frontier, 
pleasantly situated on the banks of the Buffalo River. Most of 
the bouses appeared to be recent erections ; a few in the military 
quarter were shaded by trees and surrounded by gardens, the spots 
formerly cultivated by Mr. Brownlee and Jan Tzatzoe. On reach- 
ing the house of the former, which is situated near the Caffre 
village, in the outskirts of the town, we were cordially welcomed 
by Mr. Brownlee, a '< tall, plain, Scottish man," as Pringle calls 
him, venerable from years, virtues, and wrongs. He led us into 
bis neat, comfortable house, and introduced us to his family. 
After traversing the desert, it was quite refreshing to see on the 
table of the room in which we sat a vase of newly-gathered fiowers, 
comprising roses, balsams, petunias, and verbenas, with others of 
native growth. 

In the evening I walked with Mr. Brownlee through his garden, 
where I was agreeably surprised to find, besides peaches, figs, 
apricots, and grapes, a number of our choicest sorts of plums, 
pears, and apples. The former do net thrive well ; but, among 
the latter, New Town Pippin, Ribstone Pippin, Lemon Pippin, 
and others, were doing well. Along his veranda was trained a 
a large fragrant white ipomaea from Natal. Leaving the garden, 
we walked over the adjacent country along the course by which 
he had brought water from a distance of two miles to the town. 
Mr. Brownlee is quite a botanist, Mid it was a great treat to walk 
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with him among the yaried Tegetation of Gafirehnd. The noil 
beaatifol plant we saw was a dwarf species of etythrinmy orowded 
with rich scarlet blossoms. Besides this there were some spfendid 
specimens of leonotis, with scarlet-tinted orange ibwert. 

The next day we were joined by Mr. Birt from FeAUm, sad 
met the people to deliberate npon the state of ihe miaskm. Jai 
Tzatzoe, whom I had known in England, was present^ and dined 
with ns afterward. The next morning I accompanied Mr. Browe- 
ke three or fonr miles up the Buffalo River, and, entering the 
bush, cut a piece from the branch of a tree covered with ocohidB^ 
which I ultimately succeeded in bringing home safely. On 
returning we proceeded over a rich grassy oountiy to PedtoSi 
about nine miles distant, where I met with a hospitable reception 
from Mr. Birt 

This important station was entirely destroyed during the late 
war ; but, since the missionary and the people who retired to Pnt 
Beaufort have returned, a good building has been erected, which 
at present serves the double purpose of chapel and school. The 
mission family have a neat, comfortable house, and the natives 
have erected a number of temporary dwellings. This station is 
one of the most important in the country, situated on ihe border 
of Gaffreland and the royal reserves, and a considerable popukdon 
have already gathered around. In the evening I walked out with 
Mr. Birt along the course of the river, passing a number of plan* 
tations, in some of which the people were at work. The kad 
seemed to be exceedingly good, and capable of greatly extended 
cultivation. 

The Sabbath which I spent at this station was a day of mndi 
interest. The Sunday-school was thronged, and many of the 
children read the English Scriptures remarkably well, llie phoe 
of worship yms so small that only adults could be admitted ; all 
the young people, therefore, were obliged to remain away. .About 
two hundred communicants partook of the ordinance of the 
Lord's Supper with great propriety and seriousness of demeanor. 
Throughout the day I was struck with the earnestness and gravity 
which characterized the Gaffres in their language and behavior. 
Their singing was remarkably correct, their voices good, and 
they avoided an error which I had observed elsewhere — that of 
being much too loud. 

The next day the missionaries stationed among the CSafies held 
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tt Peelton their quarterly meeting, and we were glad to be 
present to confer with them unitedly on the progress of their 
important work. The communications made by the missionaries 
present respecting the spiritual state of their peo|^e were far 
more satisfftctory and encouraging than could have been expected, 
eonsidering how recent was the termniation of the war and how 
disastrous its effects. They were all likewise much encouraged 
by the favorable manner in which the governor, on his late visit to 
the Gaffre frontier, had noticed their labors, assuring them of hi^ 
satisfaction, and of his assistance, as far as practicable, in pro^ 
noting on a religious basis what he regarded as of the utmost 
importance— the education, industry, and general civilization of 
ihe people. 

On the following day, the 8d of April, we visited the schools, 
and were exceedingly gratified with the extent to which English 
was taught, and with the general proficiency of the scholars. We 
ikeo held a meeting mih the people, and afterward visited some 
of the Christian families at their own habitations. In the course 
of the afternoon, after taking leave of our hospitable fHends, we 
Mtumed to King William's Town ; and here bidding farewell to 
M n. Brownlee and her family, we crossed the Buffido River, and 
oommenced our homeward eourse. 

Bhould peace remain unbroken, and the enlightened policy of 
the governor, its surest guarantee, be continued, there would 
■eem to be a happier future in prospect for the Gaffire nation. If 
they have ihe means of sound practical education, com)>rising a 
i^nowledge of the useful arts, together with fluthful religious 
teaching, there is no sufficient reason to doubt the advancement 
of this interesting people in all that belongs to the well-being of 
men in ihe present life and their hopes of that which is to come. 

On the 4th we crossed the Keidcamma at Line Drift The 
Vittom of ihe stream was rocky and the waters turbid, but we 
erossed in safety, though ihe govemor^s party, in crossing at the 
nme place a few weeks before, lost one of their wagons and a 
learn of mules, all being swept down the stream. Continuing 
oar way, we passed Fort Peddie, and crossed the Ush River at 
Trumpeter's Drift, where another of the governor's wagons had 
been carried down the stream, and the mules only saved by being 
eat loose and swimming to the shore. The wagon was lying 
among the bashes at some distance down the river at the time we 
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paasej. The owner of an aocommodation house on the benk of 
the river told ub that accidents were freqnent with the natiTeSi 
who remained in the wagons shouting to the oxen, but that wluts 
men generally had persons in the stream to keep the oxen upi 
Pursuing our journey, and passing the night, whieh was wet and 
cold, on the high ground beyond Driver's Hill, we reaehed 
Graham's Town in the forenoon of the 6th of April. This joaog 
African city is pleasantly situated in the midst of an amphitheatrs 
of grassy mountains. The streets are wide and r^rularly laid out; 
the houses neat, generally white or yellow, and numbers of them 
shaded with trees ; the Episcopalian, Methodist, and Independent 
churches and chapels being conspicuous among the buildings of 
the place. The population of Graham's Town was stated to be 
12,000, of which one-third are colored, via., the HottentotSy 
Gaffres, and Fingoes. 

Here we remained four days the guests of Mr. Smith, the 
excellent missionary of the station, a man apparently well quali- 
fied for his somewhat difficult position, combining with a gentle 
spirit, modest, unobtrusive demeanor, and good judgment, oDim- 
peachable integrity and great moral courage. ' During our stay 
we visited the Hottentot location, which still presents affecting 
memorials of the sufferings of the people; but, notwithstanding. 
all, they did not seem to have lost heart. Large oongregationi 
assembled in their substantial stone chapel, which thej have 
recently enlarged, listening intelligently to sermons in the Engliah 
language. The public meetings we held were satisfactory, and 
the account given us by the missionary of the state of rdigion 
among them was encouraging. Grateful for the kindness expe- 
rienced here from Mr. ^ Thompson, minister of the Independent 
chapel, and from a number of Christian friends, we prooeeded 
onward to Port Elizabeth, where I was glad to find aooommoda> 
tion under the same roof with Mr. and Mrs. Robson, the latter 
of whom, formerly Mrs. Williams, I had known in England many 
years bpfore. 

At this rising, prosperous, and important town, the port of the 
eastern provinces of the colony, we remained nearly a fortnight^ 
grateful for the hospitality we received from Mr. Harsent and 
his family, as well as other friends, and encouraged by iritnessiQg 
the beneficial effects of missionary labors among people of color, 
both Hottentots and Fingoes. During this period I spent m 
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Siuulay and part of two days with Mr. Taterson at the plfasantly- 
situated and well-watered village of Uiteiihage, and was thus 
made acquainted with the maoy grounds of encouragement which 
cheer the mimioDary in his labors among the colonial people of 
color and the Slngoefl. At Bethelsdorp, where Mr. Merrington, 
Dotwithstaading the discoaragements of Ae locality, still continues 
his indefatigable labors, we met the missionaries of the district at 
their periodical gathering, and were glad thus to confer with them 
unitedly on the affairs of their several stations. 

At Port Elixabeth we disposed of our wagon and oxen, trust 
ing for the remainder of the journey to the kindness of friends 
and to hired conveyances, chiefly the rough and rapidly-travelling 
mail-carts. On the 24th of April we left Algoa Bay, and in the 
evening of the following day arrived at Hankey, on the Gamtoos 
River, having travelled in a wagon which Mr. Burant Philip had 
kindly sent for us. Here and at the adjacent branch station of 
Kruis Fontayn we remained a week, and, among other objects 
of interest, visited the tunnel which with great labor has been 
cat through the mountain for the purpose of conveying the water 
of ihe river over a large tract of fertile and valuable land. 

In a secluded spot in the mission garden, and under the shade 
of a large weeping-wiUow, repose the mortal remains of Dr. Philip, 
also those of his estimable wife, his oldest son, and other branches 
of his fiunfly. I felt a mournful satisfaction in visiting the spot, 
b^eving, as I do, that high as is the estimation in which his 
memory is held by many, coming generations in South Africa 
will value him even more highly, and will class him among their 
mnoerest friends, and ascribe to him an honorable position 
among the earliest advocates of civil and religious liberty in that 
eountry. 

Before we lefty the people of Hankey, and those of Kruis 
Fontayn, invited us to a public tea^meeting at their respective 
stations, a sort of African soir^, which was conducted witii great 
propriety and much good feeling at both places. The meeting 
at Hankey was held in the only large building in the place, which 
at present serves the double purpose of church and school. More 
ih«i 200 persons were present, occupying seats on both sides of 
the bmlding, while a line of tables, covered with crockery and 
dishes of cakes of different kinds, was extended along the centre. 
Hr. PhHip presided) a number of ifemales had charge of the tableS| 
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and ihe tea and cakes were carried on trays to ihe oompanj wiA 
readiness and order. The social entertainment was at iatenrals 
enlivened with singing by the natives^ both in English andDnteL 
Mr. Philip has paid much attention to this important part of bis 
people's edncationj and most feel amply rewarded in witnessing 
the proficiency of many of his pnpils. One young African mother, 
with a child in her arms, seemed to possess an unnsoany meUow 
▼oice. Sometimes a select few sang a favorite pieoe, and at oCher 
times a larger number joined. There was no need for repeated 
solicitations before commencing, and there were no plaudits at the 
close ; but to both singers and listeners it seemed to afford a hij^ 
degree of enjoyment. 

Speeches were delivered in the intervals between the sing^n^ 
and the addresses of spme of the men were exceedingly strOdngp 
There was no previously arranged programme of subjects to be 
discussed, but each one spoke from the promptings of his own 
feelings. On this account it was curious to note the difierent 
tenor of the remarks as indicating the tone and current of thor 
thoughts. Little reference was made to the future. Hope dU 
not seem to have presented unsubstantial pictures to their fkncj} 
but memory was busy with the past, which was brought back in 
deeply affecting contrast with the present One man of consider 
able property and fair reputation, who, I think, pays for his son's 
education at the seminary, said, when alluding to the domestio 
comforts of his family, ** I was torn when an infant from ay 
mother's breast, sold to a dealer, who carried me away, and I 
never saw my mother again. She was a slave, and I was bom a 
slave, and, as such, sold by my own father.'' Another, in the 
course of his remarks, said, " I was only so high," holding up his 
stick, '' when I was placed upon the end of a barrel, and the 
auctioneer made me swing my arms about and turn myself round 
while the people bid for me.'' Another said, '< Instead of a place 
of light and cheerfulness like thb, I remember when I have 
sought the darkest dell or the craggielst rock, and when the ohaf* 
ing of the rushes or the falling of a withered bough has made 
my heart beat and my whole frame tremble." These, with some 
truly tragic scenes, were the kinds of pictures which memoiy 
presented, and which they contrasted with the present as inceih 
tives to gratitude and stimulants to effort, so as to insure still 
greater benefits than those already enjoyed. Their frequent 
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.allusion to their children as ignorant of irhat their fathers had 
suffered, and therefore in danger of anJAryaluing the religions 
teaching of the missionaries, with other m^ans of improvement, 
appeared to me. exceedingly appropriate. The engagements at 
both places closed with prayer, and I retired ^tificd with the 
occasion thus afforded of witnessing and sharing 4ia social enjoy- 
ments of the people. 

On the 8d of May we proceeded to Hnmansdoni, nine miles 
from Kmis Fontayn, and then continued our joumev to Avon- 
tuur in Long Kloof, where we spent the Sabbath pleamoitly with 
Mr. Hood and his fitimily, endeavoring to encourage th^ people, 
who, after many years' residence there, were obliged, at greaf 
inconvenience and loss, to seek another position. They KftAl pur- 
chased land at some distance, and the missionary was pr«^nng 
to accompany them to their future home. 

Leaving Avontuur and descending the Montague pass, wa re^ 
Tinted Pecaltsdorp, and held a more satisfactory meeting ^itb 
ihe people. We also visited Zuurbraak, where the people pre- 
pared a public breakfiist, which was followed by an encouraging 
public meeting. I had sketched a number of natural objerta 
daring my journey, and on our way to this station I added a 
dravring of a beautiful Aloe ferox in flower. I had previously 
sketched the Jdot vulgaris, which abounds near Bethelsdorp, 
The gum of this plant, the medicinal aloe of commerce, is gathered 
by the natives of Bethelsdorp, and sold to the traders. I had 
Also sketched a aamia-tree, growing near the Oarotoos River. 
Leaving Zuurbraak I proceeded, in company with Messrs. Helm 
and Anderson, to Swellendam, where, after a short rest under 
the hospitable roof of Dr. Robertson, I was able, notwithstanding 
Bome indisposition, to continue the journey with my friends to 
Cape Town, which place we reached in safety on the 19th of 
May, thankful for preservation throughout our wanderings and 
for the many blessings by which the journey had been attended. 

Among the many impressions which the journey now closed 
has left upon my mind, few are more agreeable than those pro- 
duced by Uie hospitality which we almost invariably experienced. 
With the families of the missionaries at the various stations I 
naturally felt at home ; but at other places, especially among the 
Dutch boers, or farmers, we were perfect strangers, and, except- 
ing in one or two instances, when the companionship of a mis* 
15 
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sionarj from tlie neighborhood indicated in soma degree the 
object of our journey, we appeared as ordinary travellexB ; jel 
we were always received courteously and kindly helped on our 
way. 

Our journey was in furtherance of a religious object, and our 
intercourse chiefly with the colored people. The London Mis- 
sionary Society, by which I had been requested to undertake tbie 
journey, had been for many years engaged in endeaTors to effect 
the conversion of the heathen races in the country by educating 
them and teaching them in the simplest manner the truths of the 
Christian religion. These endeavors had not been in vain. In 
the several places occupied by the missionaries numbers of the 
colored people were now united in organized Christian commaoi- 
ties, having respectively their churches or chapels, schools, and 
other means of religious and social improvement. The efforts 
directed to the accomplishment of these ends had been snslainad 
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by tlie society at home for more than half a centnry. The great 
and important political changes which had taken place in the 
colony during that period had placed the colored people on a 
footing of civil equality with other classes, and had secured to 
them the fruits of their enterprise, industry, and skill, and thus 
placed within their reaoh the means of sustaining the ordinances 
of religion among themsehres, and leaving the society in England 
free to extend the knowledge of the Oospel to other nations. 
Something had been done by the African Christians towards this 
latter ohject, as they had for some years contributed toward the 
funds of the society in England ; but their own pastors, and in 
0ome instances the schoolmasters, were still supported, not by the 
ohurches themselves, though some of these had been organized 
forty years, but by the distant society in En^nd. It had been 
fbr some time Mi that a step still &rther in advance might b^ 
laada with advantage to the people themselves, inducing greater 
•alf'rdianee and imparting stability to the Christian institutions 
aiOMiig them, by their undertaking the recognised duty of sustain- 
li^ the means of their own spiritual improvement, yet retaining 
intimate Christian and fraternal relationship with the churches in 
.England, snd receiving such supplementary aid as their circum- 
stances might for a season still render necessary. To inquire as 
to the practicability of this change, and to confer with the mis- 
sionary pastors and their respective flocks on the best mode of 
effecting it, were the chief objects of the visit I had now made ; 
and it had afforded me much pleasure to observe the principle 
that it was the duty of every Christian community to maintain the 
ordinances of reli^on among its own members, and then to extend 
the knowledge of the Gospel to others, readily acknowledged, 
and to receive the most fnink and cordial assurance of sincere 
oo-operation on the part of the missionary pastors and their people 
in carrying out these views — assurances which have since been 
most honorably and generously acted upon. 

The conversion of the natives to Christianity, though the pri- 
mary and paramount object of the missionary, had unavoidably 
invdved attention to many secular matters connected with their 
temporal affairs and social progress, and the more prominent indi- 
cations of their present state in these respects could scarcely fail 
to attract observation. I am fully aware that the brief period 
of little more than five monthsi during which I remained in the 
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oonntry, and the oomparatiTelj fanrried yinte wbieb I made to 
the several statioos, could hut ill qualify me for forming yeiy 
strong or definite opinions on the actual condition of the people. 
Yet there were several points connected with these which repeat- 
edly forced themselves on mj notice. Prominent and most im- 
portant among them was a general and earnest solicitade on the 
subject of personal religion. The missionaries at most of the 
stations testified that, notwithstanding the nngodlineea existing 
among many portions of the colored people who made no profea- 
sion of religion, and the defections of those who did, there 
appeared to be at the present time a growing and more than 
ordinary desire after religious instruction, and an increasing sense 
of its value and its necessity. This feeling, it was stated, was 
not confined to the colored people, but prevailed in some cases 
among the white inhabitants; and not the least pleasing feature 
in many of the public services which we attended was the pre- 
sence of a number of white persons, resident in the neighborhood. 
These were sometimes sitting in the same seat with the nativeSi 
or in pews standing side by side, and often intermingled with those 
occupied by persons of color. Should this state of feeling con- 
tinue, it may be justly regarded as one of the surest foundations 
of both temporal and spiritual advancement. 

Contrasted with this ground of encouragement, were sources 
of apprehension arising from the limited amount and the imper- 
fect quality of the education obtained by them. This appeared 
traceable in some places to the inadequate means of instruction 
within their reach, in others to the inability of the parents to 
send their children to school, or to their insensibilitiy to its advan- 
tages. In connection with this subject, parental discipline, the 
enlightened and judicious authority of the parent over the child| 
seemed to be but seldom exercised. 

Another source of apprehension arises from the fact that ihe 
young people growing up without personal experience of the 
miseries of slavery, and consequently without the stimulus to 
self-improvement which the remembrance supplied to their 
parents, are in danger of deeming the restraints of school irk- 
some and unnecessary. The Hottontots particularly, from the 
natural weakness of character which, notwithstanding many truly 
amiable traits, they exhibit, seem to prefer an easy, listless modb 
of life to the self-denial, energy, forethought, and enterpriao 
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which tbe maintenanoe of their present position will require, to 
say nothing of their progressive advancement. Persons of this 
class appear too often contented if their physical wants are sup- 
plied, or the means of immediate gratification, however expensive 
to them, secured, and consequently live as if hut for the day, 
trusting to the future to provide for itself There were some 
striking exceptions to these characteristics. But still, with regard 
to the Hottentota especially, the existence of this downward tend- 
ency cannot he regarded with indifference ; for, without a change, 
they must either heoome mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to others, or, as a race, gradually melt away. It is this 
weakness of character which makes persons of this class, when 
destitute of religious principle, fall so easily into the temptations 
which the canteens or other sources of drunkenness and poverty 
present 

Next to the benefits of religious instruction, the friends of the 
colored people appear to be especially required, in the present 
state of society, to aid and guidie them in seeking: for themselves 
progressive improvement; to make them dissatihfied with a low 
position in the social scale, and to awaken yearnings and stimulate 
effort§ after something better; to impress upon them the absolute 
necessity of education at any cost, with more of self-reliance, and 
the conviction that the future depends not upon others but upon 
themselves. 

But while causes of anxiety like these were not wanting, there 
were other subjects of consideration peculiarly cheering. Many 
of the colored people, formerly slaves, have won their way to com- 
petence, if not to wealth, to social comfort, and to positions of 
influence in society, being held in just and general esteem by all 
classes of the community. Religion had taught them frugality 
and temperance. When they became their own masters, industry 
and skill brought their appropriate reward, while their strength 
of character and consistency of conduct secured them respect and 
entitled them to be numbered, not only among the best friends 
of their race, but the most valuable members of the community — 
examples of what, it b to be hoped, will one day form a numerous 
portion of the people, viz., a hardy, active, intelligent, and upright 
middle class. This, with God's blessing, may be their future, if 
they are wisely counselled, and are true to themselves. 

Nor must I omit to mention that I found there existed among 
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people altogetliery with ft more Dfttiml ftnd healthy stele of feel- 
iagf thftD hftd al all thnee existed. The present lawSy the recent 
eoostitution wfaieh had giTen so many of the colored people the 
eleotife franehisey the enfightened riews expressed fajsotaeof the 
leading men in the eokmy, the good eondnet of many of the 
natire Africans, and the enlightened and jndioions measures of 
the goremor, may haye nnitedly contrihnted to this. Bnt to 
whatcTor canse it is to he ascribed, it is alike honorable to the 
white man and benefldal to the odlored, and it wiD be regarded 
by the best friends of the country as an earnest of the time when 
equity, and good faith, and right feeling shall chuacteriie the 
interooorse of the seyeral classes with each other, and oomtitBte 
them one united, loyal, and proeperons oommnnity. 

Haying remained at Cape Town two on three weeks afler the 
termination of my journey, I embarked on board the steam-ship 
Pacific from Australia on the 14th of June ; and, after tonehing 
at St Helena, St. Vincent, and Madeira, reached England oo the 
18th of July, 1855, grateful to the Almighty Disposer of all 
things for the health and the merciful proteotioQ I had ezpeo- 
enoed throughout my wanderings. 
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Beporb leaving the Cape of Good Hope, in 1865; I had 
leceived a letter from the Malagasy govemmeDt, oonyejing to 
Mr. Cameron and myself permission to proceed to the capit;^; 
and before the close of the year a second letter to the same effect 
reached me in London. Mr. Cameron, then residing at the Cape, 
had expressed his villingness to accompany me ; and as the per- 
mission, forwarded in this instance without solicitation on onr 
part, might be regarded almost as an inyitation, I did not feel it 
right to refuse to undertake another risit to the oountiy. 

For this purpose, I embarked in one of the Peninsula and Ori- 
ental Company's steamers at Southampton, on the 20th of Maroh| 
1856. We touched at Gibraltar and Malta, landed at Alexandria , 
and pursued the now often-traversed overland route to Suez. Here 
we embarked again on board the Nubia, sailed down the Red Sea 
to Aden, and then, crossing the Indian Ocean to Ceylon, landed 
St Pointe de Oalle, oti the 21st of April, thirty-two days fit)m 
Southampton. 

A severe hurricane had disabled the vessel sent from Mauritius 
for the mails from England and India, in consequence of which 
we were detained nearly five weeks in Ceylon. This afibrded me 
an opportunity of observing, to a limited extent, the varied 
fcenerj and luxuriant vegetation of thai beautiful isknd } of 
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visiting some of the shrines of idolatry, and the aoenas of i 
sionary labor; as well as of receiving the hospitality and kindr 
ness of misiiionary friends in this part of the island. Deeply n 
I regretted at the time this detention at Ceylon, I oould not hot 
feel grateful when I afterward learned that by the d^y thus 
occasioned I had avoided the perils of the sea, as well as the 
ravages of the cholera, which had again visited Manritios almoit 
immediately before my arrival. 

On the 24th of May I left Colombo on board the Star of the 
East, and reached Mauritius on the 17th of June. Here I expe- 
rienced a repetition of the generous hospitality whieh had been 
shown during my former visits ; and though disappointed at lad- 
ing that engagements at the Cape prevented Mr. Cameron from 
joming me, I prepared without delay for departing alone for Mada- 
gascar. The assistance of friends was cheerfully afforded in the 
needful preparations for the voyage. Messrs. I'Estrange and Co. 
generously gave me a passage in the Castro, one of the besi 
vessels in the trade, and on the 9th of Jnly I embarked in the 
same vessel in which I had returned from Madagascar in 1854. 

Three days of pleasant sailing brought us in sight of the coasty 
and by noon on the following day we anchored off Tamatave, 
where the officers of the port and other natives, as well as the 
European residents, expressed their pleasure at my arrival. 

The next morning, when I went on shore to inquire after a 
dwelling, I was met at the custom-house by one of the officers of 
the port, who led me to a large newly-built house, situated irithin 
an enclosure in the centre of the village ; and, having shown me 
the three several rooms, the floors of which were boarded, and the 
walls covered with matting, he informed me that it was at my 
service so long as I might require it. On my asking the terms, 
he said no payment was required ; but, at the same time, inti- 
mated that he wished to have the refusal of an officer's cocked 
hat which he understood the captain of the ship had for sale. 

In walking through the village I was struck with the change 
which the opening of the trade after our visit in 1853 had pro- 
duced. The native population appeared to have been greatly 
increased ] a number of houses for foreign traders had been built, 
and others were in course of erection ; among them, and not far 
from the landing-place, a hotel or IxMirding-house, the first ever 
erected in Madagascar. Considerable quantities of rioe appeared. 
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to be collected for exportation. Cargoes of horned cattle were 
.said to be easily obtained, and upward of 4000 head of cattle had, 
since the opening of the trade, been annually exported to Mauri- 
tius alone. The trade of the port was not at that time considered 
to be aotire and floorishing. There had been but few native 
dealers from the capital, and rumors were afloat among the people 
of an anned ezpeditiony from France and England combined^ 
against Madagascar, which had produced an effect unfavorable to 
the commerce of the island. 

As soon as my packages wer^ landed and passed through the 
onstom-house, I took up my residence on shore. The first night 
in my new habitation contrasted strangely with the solitude and 
stillness of the nights I had passed on the sea. Night seemed to 
be the holiday season of the slaves of both sexes, whose voices, 
with those of other classes of the community, were heard in every 
direction, mingled with the beating of tomtoms, or native drums, 
and a rude sort of singing, with but little intermission, from soon 
after sunset until midnight, especially at the low houses at which 
native arrack was sold. Besides this, a house on the outside of 
the fence endosbg that in which I resided seemed to be the 
abode of a company of musicians, who with drums, fifes^ tambou- 
rines, clarionets, and triangles, or exchanging these for two or 
three violins, gathered within and around their dwelling a consid- 
erable crowd throughout the early part of night. By daybreak 
in the morning the drums or violins of my neighbors were also in 
frequent requisition ; and few were the hours of the day except- 
ing those of extreme heat during which their music was not 
heard. A number of strangers who came to my hause on the 
following day earnestly inquired whether I had any violins for sale, 
and this instrument appeared to have become quite popular among 
certain classes of the people since my visits in 1853 and 1854. 

On the second day after my arrival I accompanied a chief to 
the residence of one of the officers of the port. On entering his 
house, the walls and floor of which were neatly covered with mats, 
we found him sitting in an arm-chair, his spear and round wooden 
shield covered with bullock's hide hanging on the vrall behind 
him. Two or three chiefs were standing on one side of him, and 
his wife, and her sister, and a female assistant sitting on the other; 
and on the opposite side of the room half a dosen Malagasy musi- 
eiansi mnne in native costumci others in shirts and trowserSi dl 
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gitting on tlie floor, one thrammiiig ihe aatiTa Taliht, «Bd At 
rest Bcnping the yidio with great eanieitDeaB, beating tune all the 
while with their heels on the floor. They ceased eooii after we 
had entered; but while we were talking an oflioer firom the 
governor approached, and as soon as he was annoanoed the na- 
tives commenced their mnsic, which they continned untU after be 
was seated ; and when he roee to depart they b^^ egain, and 
continued as long as it was supposed he could hear. This, I was 
informed, was in compliment to the vimtor. 

Many of my former friends came to visit me in the oourse of the 
day ; and, among other indications of welcome, I received a notf 
from the governor, inviting me to a dinner to be given on the 
bame day to a foreigner about to proceed to the capital. I was 
but ill prepared to appear at a public dinner, and should have 
preferred being omitted in the number of guests at this festive 
gathering; but, as the govemor seldom invited the foreigners al 
the port to meet him, and I might have been considered wanting 
in respect to the authorities of the place had I declined, particu- 
larly as the invitation came from two sources and was intended as 
a mark of respect, I gratefully accepted it as such. 

The two officers sent to conduct me to the place walked on each 
side of me, one having a spear in his hand, the other a naked 
sword. On arriving at the house of the chief judge, where Ihe 
company were assembled, the govemor and other chief oficen 
gave me a very cordial welcome. Having placed me next to him- 
self at dinner, the governor, who had been long a pupil of the 
missionaries and speaks English tolerably well, conversed in the 
most friendly manner during the evening, and, when he proposed 
my health, wished me a pleasant journey to the capital. I was 
somewhat surprised to find my friend the harbor-master in ihs 
company, and to see him whom I had visited and left ill in bed 
in the morning dancing with a Frenchman in the evening. 

It would have been deemed disrespectful for any one to depsil 
before the health of the queen had been drunk by the oompsnj; 
but as soon as this had been done I took my leave of the governor 
and his companions, and reached my residence about nine o'dock. 
Here I found many of my former friends, some of whom had 
come from a distance ; and with them I remained in deeply inli^ 
resting conversation until a late hour. From them I now lesmed 
that the oiroumstiuioes of my friends in genend were fiavonfa)s| 
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ihst 80016 ftwB ilM faiterior whom oa nj former Tisit I had left 
prostnle with tiie feyer had recovered } while four other valued 
ChrisUAD firieoda, aome of whom had alept in mj houae io order 
to be with me daring the laat night I had paaaed on the ahore, 
and who had accompanied me to the canoe that waa waiting at 
the water^a edge on the bright, beautiful moonlight morning in 
which I had Bailed from Madagaacar in 1844, had been cut off bj 
ferer. They were all in the prime of life ; two of them men 
of great promise ; one a remarkably inquiring, intelligent, .and 
amiable yoang man, an aid-de-camp of the prince, and about 
twen^-fonr yeara of age; the other, whom I used to call '' my 
tall friend," the son-in-law of the governor of an adjacent pro- 
▼iiioe, a aort of agent of the prince, and to me a most attached 
and cooaiatent Ghriatian friend. He had died of fever in hia 
thirty-third year, leaving a widow and family at the capital. 

On the morning after my viait to the governor I rose soon after 
daybreak, but almost before I waa dressed friends came with tokens 
of their good-will — among them a chief and his wife, followed by 
a little slave giri, bringing, along with other presents, a bottle of 
sweet new milk; and, aa they learned that this was peculiarly 
•ooeptable, they oontinaed to send it every morning so long as I 
remained at Tamatave. 

I had missed from the governor's table an officer who, during 
my former viaits, had always been present on such occasions, and 
whom I used to oall '^ my friend in the green uniform," on account 
ot his wearing a coat of green velvet richly embroidered with gold 
laee, and a ^d aiguillette. He had been one of Badama'a 
offioera, and waa reported to have been aevere, or even omel in 
war. He filled an office of aome importance at Tamatave, spoke 
French with comparative ease, and waa often at my house. Not- 
withstanding the report of hia aeverity aa a soldier, I was always 
impressed with the gentleneaa of hia manners and apparent ami- 
ablenesa of hia disposition, aa well as with the strength of bis 
soeial affections. He had paid much attention to the education 
of hia children, to whom he always appeared strongly attached. 
When he applied to me during my former viait to take his like- 
ness, he stipulated, before he would allow me to take a portrait of 
bimaelf singly, that I should include himself and his children in 
the same picture; and he himaelf arranged the group before the 
oaaiera, caoaing hia eldest son, a fine youth about aeventeen years 
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of age, to stand at hia rigbt hand, then taking a yoiuiger diDdoa 
each knee, and causing another to stand between them. Nothing 
but the illness of his wife at the time prevented her being, as be 
had earnestly desired, included in the family pictare. 

He was in health and vigor when I left, but had gone 
quGDtly to his own land in the interior, and had there been i 
with the small-pox. As soon as this was known he had, aeeoid- 
ing to the custom of the country, been removed from the habtta> 
tions of men, and lodged in a temporary dwelling, where he soon 
died. Some of the members of his family afterwaid anxionsly 
inquired if I had any copies of his likeness, especially the fiunily 
group. I had only one, and this I reserved for his eldest son, who 
was then in the interior; but I told them I thought I had the 
negative at' home, and if so I would send them some copies afler 
my return, a promise which I hope to fulfil. 

On the 17th, four days after my arrival, a native, somewhat 
past middle age, came to my house, and, addressing me in Bn^ 
lish, said he was guide and interpreter for travellers, and had 
been sent by the prince to conduct Mr. Cameron and myself to 
the capital. He afterward told me that when a youth he had 
gone to the Cape of Good Hope, where he had served a number 
of years in the Cape corps, and had also been a servant to Captain 
Underwood, secretary to the late Lord Charles Somerset^ the 
governor; but that many years ago he had returned to his native 
country, and had since, in the capacity of guide and interpreter, 
accompanied many foreigners from the coast to the capital. He 
said the present was the best season for making the journey, and 
that I need not be apprehensive of the fever. I was sorry to find 
afterwards that habits of drinking rendered my guide incapaUe 
of affording us much assistance. 

During the day I had many applications for medicine, and ftr 
books, dictionaries, spelling-books, etc. ; and in the afternoon four 
or five chiefs, arrayed in the large white lamba of the Hoivas, 
came to my house. They were attended by a number of depend* 
ants, some of whom led an ox, while others brought turkeys and 
other poultry, with bags of rice and other provisions, which they 
said they had been directed by their superiors residing at the 
capital to present to Mr. Cameron and myself on our arrival, but 
that as I alone had come, they had brought them for my accepts 
anco. Through the medium of the interpreter I thanked then 
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for their kindneni and begged them to convey to the princes at 
the capital my gratefnl acknowledgments. One of the chiefs 
handed me a letteri which, on reading it afterward, I found to be 
from the prince royal and hia consiny expressing the pleasure 
with which they anticipated our arriyal, and informing us that 
they had directed the present to be ^yen to ns as an expression 
of their regard. 

As the guide intimated that the ox was intended as provision 
during the journey, it was, at his recommendation, killed the same 
•veningi and salt provided for curing it, but long before our 
departure it had all disappeared. Toward evening two soldiers 
were stationed at my house for the avowed purpose of preventing 
any of my packages being stolen, and from this time one or two 
aoldiers were always in the house. 

A day or two after I received a visit from the governor, the 
chief judge, and a number of other officers. The governor wore 
* aoarlet embroidered pantaloons, a green coat, a laced hat, and was 
earned in a palanquin preceded by a band of music, and attended 
by a guard of eigh^ or a hundred men bearing muskets or spears. 
He said the wet weather had prevented his coming earlier, ex- 
pressed his pleasure at my arrival, asked the objects of my visit, 
and inquired if I knew of any hostile intentions in Europe 
against Madagascar. I informed him that my visit was, as I had 
slated in my letter sent to him from Mauritius, a visit of friend- 
ship ; that I was the bearer of letters and presents for the queen, 
and of a message of friendship from the English government, 
who had no hostile intentions toward Madagascar. He expressed 
hiB pleasure at learning that the English were friendly toward 
Madagascar, and delivered to me a letter from the secretary of 
the government at the capital, authorizing me to proceed thither 
on my propoeed visit without delay, and remain there a month. 
He aaid he was anxious to afford every facility far my journey, 
mnd would furnish beoarers to carry my packages as soon as I 
should be feady. 

Ihiring my previous visits the chiefs had made a number of 
inquiries, both of Mr. Cameron and myself, about the electric 
telegraph, the reported achievements of which, they said, were 
to them utterly incomprehensible. I already possessed a general 
knowledge of the theory of telegraphic communication, and had 
often witnesMd the working of the instrument After I had 
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receiyed the last applicstioB from tlie native govammeat to ] 
my visit to Madagascar, it appeared to me od reflection that if I 
could show them the apparatos and some of the simplest model 
of operation by which this wonderful application of modem 
science is now performing so important a part in hnmaa progreiii 
it would gratify the more intelligent among them and increase 
the attractions of knowledge ; while it would heighten their sense 
of the amazing resources of civilised nations and the msoy 
advantages to be derived from upright aud amioable intercouss 
with them. 

With this object in view I had asked Mr. Cook, ehairmao of 
the International Telegraph Company, with whom I had some 
previous accjuaintanoe, if it would be possible to acquire sufficient 
skill in manipulation during the two or three months I might 
remain in England to enable me to exhibit the working of the 
telegraph to the Malagasy. He kindly introduced me to Mr. 
Latimer Clark, the engineer of the company, who very readUj 
directed me to the most useful publications on the subjeot| and 
gave me access to the working premises of the company, where 
I wus shown the several parts of the machinery and instruoted in 
the most simple methods of working the telegraph. I had also 
obtained from the company the needful batteries, instruments, 
and two miles of galvanized wire, which I had taken out with 
me. When these were opened at the custom-house and their ose 
became known, it was some time before any other business conld 
be attended to, so anxious were the chiefs present to look at them 
and learn their mode of operation. 

The governor and his companions had heard of the telegraphic 
apparatus, and he had repeatedly expressed his desire to come and 
see it. He now asked if I could show it to him, and also the 
photo<2Taphic camera ; but as there was a perfect crowd at my 
own residence, the instruments were, at his suggestion, taken to 
the house of M. Provint, a friendly merohant, whose kindness 
and hospitality I had uniformly shared. Here the governor and 
his friends examined most minutely and attentively the different 
parts of the apparatus, particularly the connecting of the wires 
with the batteries, the instruments and the mode of working 
them, and seemed to be at a loss to express his astonishment and 
delight when informed that the movements of the needles which 
they saw produced by working the handles of the instmmenfc 
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Bigiiifiedy aeoordtng to thdt iliiixiber and direoiion, ihe letletv of 
tlie alpkabety and thus ip^Hed the words of the message that was 
Benif and also oansed the needles at the other extremity of the 
wire to make the same deflections, signifying the same letters, 
wherehj the ohserver there oonld read the message as plainly and 
nearly as qniekly as a written oommunioation. 

They seemed to comprehend and rejoice in the perception of 
the simple mode of representing letters by motions of the needles ; 
bat what the power was which travelled so instantaneonsly and 
imperceptibly along the wire, moving the needles so accurately at 
the (&tant end, they could neither comprehend nor imagine. I 
could only tell them thai it was a force or power, very widely dif- 
fused and performing an important part in the operations of 
nature, which was called electricity; but what that electricity 
really was the wisest men among us did not know, though they 
were able, by means of its power, to perform things truly wonder- 
fuL It was not the blank unquestioning wonder of stolid ignor- 
ance, satisfied that the facts were something beyond immediate 
comprdiension, and therefore probably supernatural, which they 
manifested, but the surprise and intense interest of thinking men 
who seemed to feel that they had acquired a new mental treasure,, 
though they yet only half understood the wonders before them. 

The mystery of the telegraph seemed greatly increased when 
tliey were informed that the fluid would ignite gunpowder, and 
that a cannon could be fired off by a person many miles distant 
by means of a wire extending from the galvanic battery to the 
powder in the touch-hole of the gun. 

On my arrival subsequently at the capital, I heard that a 
Frenchman residing there had, a short time before, received a set 
of telegraphic i^paratus, and, after exhibiting it on a small scale, 
had ctfered to establish telegraphic communication between 
Tamatave and the capital, and then present the whole to the 
queen; but that her majesty had declined the proffered gift, 
observing that messengers by relays of runners between the capi- 
tal and the coast were quite quick enough for her, and much 
more sure than the proposed telegraphic wires would be, which 
would most likely soon get out of order and become useless. 

The whole apparatus of the electric telegraph had been packed 
in one large case, and other articles had been brought in the same 
way. I had therefore to open and repack them in smaller boxes 
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for the ooDvenieDoe of tnnsit, as tU bad to be osnied on nien'i 
shonldeiB. Happening to mention to the ud-de-eamp of ibe jHrinoe 
that an article which I was phcing in one of the boxes was a 
present for the queen, I was sniprised a day or two afterward hj 
noticing the same aid-de^aunp request a young officer, who wu 
sitting on the box, to change his seat immediately, assigning as a 
reason that the box contained something belonging to the sore- 
reign. He was instantly obeyed, and the natiye servant who 
attended me was charged to inform eyery one who might oome to 
the house, not to sit on that box, as it was a great oJDTence to sit 
upon, or eyen to sit aboye, anything intended for the sovereign. 

When the alteration in my boxes was finished, a number of 
natiyes came and covered all the packages with the long leaves 
of a species of pandanus, which they tied on with the stalks €i a 
tough creeper abundant in the forest All articles are convejed 
on men's shoulders to the capital, and are uniformly covered with 
these leaves, which, when carefully put on, are so impervious to 
rain that not only piece goods, but even sugar or salt, are carried 
two or three hundred miles, and exposed to frequent rains, with- 
out injury. 

In reducing the size of my packages, nails and iron fiutening 
for the comers were required, and these, when not found in the 
market, were furnished by the native smiths. An axe for cutting 
fuel, and some large knives for use on the journey, were also pur* 
chased in the market, and were not only creditable to the native 
workmen, so far as appearance and finish were concerned, but 
wore remarkably well. Every time I passed through the market 
I had noticed the numerous articles of iron ware exhibited, and 
the reasonable prices at which they were sold, as a hopeful sign 
of advancing civilization. Besides weapons of war, implements 
of husbandry, lamps, and other articles of household use, the last 
time I passed through the market I was so struck with their 
several kinds of tools and hand-saw files that I made a small pop- 
chase for the sake of encouraging the workmen. 

Iron of excellent quality abounds in the central provinces, 
around the capital, where it is found near the surface, and so rich 
is the ore in one of the mountains, Ambohimiangavo, that it is 
called the Iron Mountain. The ore is so abundant at the surface 
that the soil has seldom been penetrated more than a few feet in 
depth, so that at present no idea can be formed of the riches of 
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tbe ooahtry in tliis Takable metal. Tho natives have been for 
manj generations accustomed to the use of iron. Their smel ting- 
furnaces, which are- primitive and rude, are always fixed near a 
stream, and the ore, when gathered in large pieces, is broken 
small, and the earth or other extraneous substances removed 
by frequent washings. The sides of the furnaces, usually sunk 
two or three feel in the ground, are made of stones, covered out- 
side with day, a small quantity of fael at the bottom is kindled, 
and the furnace filled with ore, either mixed with charcoal or in 
alternate layers, and then covered at the top with a thick coating 
■ of clay. The blast is supplied by two pairs of pistons working in 
woodeir cylinders, generally a part of a small tree hollowed out. 
From the bottom of each cylinder a tube, formed by a bamboo or 
an old gOB-barrel, is inserted into a hole through the stones round 
the furnace. After the contents of the furnace have been kept 
some time at a white heat it is left to cool, and when opened the 
iron is found in pigs or lumps at the bottom. In this state, as 
well as when heated again, and beaten into bare or rods, it is 
taken to the government stores, or to the market for sale. 

The early productions of the Malagasy smiths were necessarily 
rude, but since the instruction given to a large number of youths 
bj the thoroughly-qualified English smith sent out with the mis- 
eionaries, their work has been improved, and is creditable to their 
inteUigence and skill, especially when the simple apparatus by 
which it is generally produced is considered. The smiths who 
work for the government sometimes form almost entire villages, 
and work together in sheds, but the native smith who works on 
his own account plies his craft at the southern end of his dwelling. 
His forge is a very simple affair. The earthen floor of his house 
forms the hearth for his fire, which is kept together by three or 
four stones. The bellows consist of two wooden cylinders with 
pistons, similar to those which supply the blast to the smclting- 
fumace. The anvil, which is about six inches square and six inches 
high, is let in to a thick piece of wood fixed in the ground, with 
the water-trough, tongs, hammera, and other tools near it. The 
bbMl squats on a piece of plank or board on the floor, and his 
assistants sit or stand opposite to him, with sledge-hammers in 
their hands, ready to strike when required ; and by this simple 
process the articles of iron in general use among all classes of the 
people are produced. 
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The nativefl trndentAnd the manQfiustore of candles with ilM 
fat of the bollock ; and one eTeaing, during the time that my 
packages were being prepared, the prince's representative came 
with a number of men bringing about one hundred candlea, of a 
good size, and about a foot in length, which the people had pr^ 
pared for my use during the journey. I thanked them for thor 
forethought, and I afterward found the candles yery vaefnl ai the 
places where we stopped for the night. 

A few weeks before my^ arrival at Tamatave, M. Delastelle, who 
had resided many years on the island as a merchant and planteri 
had died from taking an overdose of chloroform, which he had 
been in the habit of using. Toward the close of the month three 
officers of the palace arrived at Tamatave to express the sovereign's 
sympathy with M. Delastelle's family, and her sense of his worth, 
for he had been associated with the queen in attempting to intr». 
duce the growth of the cane and the manufacture of sugarj which 
had recently given place to the distillation of arrack. 

On Monday, the 28th of July, I was present at the public 
meeting of the parties, which took place in the Urge room of the 
house of the chief judge. The widow and relatives of the do- 
ceased, arrayed in plain and common attire, indicating that it was 
the season of mourning, sat together. The officers of the place 
were in native costume. The chief officer wore a large silk lambft 
of splendid pattern. The second officer had on a long robe of a 
bright orange color, over which was a red scarf. The officers from 
the capital were in uniforms of blue cloth, with gold epaulettes^ 
and profusion of lace. There was much speaking on both sideSi 
but BahangorOj the old hereditary chief of Tamatave, was by &r 
the most effective orator. I was struck with the novel mode and 
apparently graduated scale by which the estimated worth of the 
departed was specified in the speech of the chief of the embassy 
from the capital, who exclaimed in the course of his address, a 
sort of eulogium upon the departed, '' that the sovereign would 
have given 2000 dollars— yea, 3000 dollars— yea, 5000 dolUn, 
rather than that he should have died '" and I was told afterward 
that this was a customary mode of < zpressing their sense of the 
loss occasioned by the death of public persons, and that sometimes 
the worth of the deceased was estimated at a much higher figure. 
It was also stated, on this occasion, that as a mark of respect 
toward the deceased a specified number of cannons and of muskets 
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would be fired ; also that barrels of arrack would be given to the 
people, and a number of oxen distributed for slaughter. 

During the forenoon of the following day a number of officers 
in their palanquins preceded by their band, which generally con- 
sisted of a couple of drums, with clarionets, fifes, and flutes, and 
attended by a guard of honor of sixty or a hundred men, passed 
bj my resideaoa on their way to the large open space near the 
premises of the late M. Delastelle. Two small cannons tied to 
poles, and borne on men's shoulders, were also carried along, fol- 
lowed by crowds of people, all proceeding to the same place. 

About one o'clock the firing of cannon and musketry com- 
menced. The firing, mingled with the din of the music and the 
■bouts of the multitude, was oontinned with occasional intervals 
daring the afternoon ; and toward evening, when the firing ceased, 
fire or six poor frightened oxen were driven past my house toward 
the plain at the north end of the village, where they were to be 
killed and distributed among the parties by whom they had been 
driven to the place. From ten to twenty intoxicated men sur- 
rounding one of the terrified animals, some hold of his horns, 
others of his tail, occasionally one jumping on his back, and 
singing at the highest pitch of their voices, would pull or drive 
the poor brute along to the apparent delight of their own com- 
panions, but to the evident dismay and terror of the more sober 
and quiet part of the community. 

As I went in the evening td the house of the hospitable friend 
at whose table I always found a place, the road was literally 
thronged with the excited and intoxicated multitude. Some were 
carrying vessels containing intoxicating drink, others portions of 
the ^ughtered animals, and more . than once a soldier might be 
seen among the crowd with a Urge piece of fiesh, raw and hloody, 
dangling from the end of the spear across his shoulder. A perfect 
saturnalia reigned throughout the vilkge till past midnight, and 
the rude barbarian music of the tomtoms scarcely ceased before 
daylight. Similar proceedings took place on the following day, 
although the officers from the fort were not present, and few of 
the Hovas, or more respectable portion of the community, ap- 
peared to participate in the prevailing drunkenness and tumult, 
which seemed to be confined in a great measure to the Betsima- 
saraka or natives of the coast, and the slaves. 
' On the evening of the next day I was invited to a public dinner 
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giyen by tbe goyernor to tbe officers from the capital. About a 
dozen foreigD resideDts — Italians, Oermans, and Frencb, but 
chiefly the latter, including the captains of two French Teasels 
which had arrived on the preceding day — ^were present. The . 
provision was abundant, consisting of soup, beef, roast pig, poultry, 
game, and pastry, all well prepared. The officers from the cajntel 
appeared sensible and well-behaved men, and, as I sat next to 
them at dinner, I had occasional opportunities of answering their 
inquiries about England, as well as of hearing the news from tbe 
capital. After the dinner, several of the foreign residents ex- 
pressed their sense of the merits and services of the late M. 
Delastelle, and, as one of them frequently mentioned the name of 
the queen, the governor politely requested that, whatever refer- 
ence they might make to M. Delastelle, they would avoid men- 
tioning the name of the sovereign ; and, as the officers from the 
palace intimated their approval of the governor's request, I infer- 
red that it was not considered respectful to the sovereign that her 
name should be thus introduced in the course of an after-dinner 
speech. 

On eveiy occasion that I had met him at dinner, the govenunr 
had observed that I did not drink wine, and on my remarking to 
him that it was from no want of respect to my host, or to the 
parties whose health was proposed, he said he understood it was 
on account of religious scruples, and that he had been told that 
the Christian law prohibited the use of wine. I was glad of the 
opportunity thus sdOforded of correcting his mistake, and told him 
the Bible did not prohibit the drinking of wine, but condemned 
drunkenness, which was a great sin and a great calamity ; that 
although I never had any inclination to excess, I had for many 
years discontinued the use of wine as an ordinary beverage, and 
that with apparent advantage to my health. I added, that num- 
bers of people in my own country adopted the same course, and 
that the drinking of wine and all sorts of spirituous liquors waa, 
of late years, very much diminished among the respectable daasea 
of society 

I could not help noticing on this, as well as on a former ocoa- 
sion, the apparent ardor of loyalty with which the health of the 
prince was received and drunk by the company standing, imme- 
diately before that of the queen, which, accoiding to Malagasy 
etiquette^ is always the last toast proposed^ and is the signal fat 
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tiie depsitnre of the governor and tbe ehief officers. Wben this 
ia proposed the company all rise, the h^nd in the court-yard plays 
what may be called the Malagasy national anthem, and, when the 
glasses are emptied^ all exclaim, " Long liye the queen I" or 
*'May the sovereign live for ever I'' About nine o'clock the 
goremor and the officers retired, and I proceeded to my own 
house, where I found a number of friends assembled, and had 
the satisfaction of receiving pleasant tidings from the capital. 

Hie feasting and dissipation connected with the obsequies of 
the late M. Delastelle having terminated, the preparations for my 
journey were soon completed. The son of the governor of the 
adjacent province to the northward, and one or two other friendly 
chiefs, had arrived at Tamatave for the purpose of proceeding in 
company with me to the capital, so that my party seemed likely 
to be much larger than I had expected. 

The only roads in Madagascar are those made by naked native 
feet and bullocks' hoofs. No wheel carriages or pack-oxen are 
used by the natives, and as no lakes or rivers admit of water- 
carriage, except to a limited extent, all goods are conveyed from 
one part of the country to another on men's shoulders. The 
governor had informed me it was the queen's order that all my 
packages should be carried to the capital by her people, and a 
hundred men, a much larger number than I at that time thought 
needful, were appointed to this service. At my own request, how- 
ever, I engaged a dozen bearers to carry my palanquin, cooking- 
apparatus, etc., to whom I promised payment in money as well as 
provisions by the way. One or two of them afterward manifesting 
some mii^vings as to whether they might not be included in the 
government arrangement, and thereby lose the promised payment, 
they came to me to inquire, accompanied by the interpreter, whom 
I heard telling them, '< English always pay what they say. This 
one Englishman he sure to pay ;" and on my repeating to them 
the promise that, whatever any other person might give them, I 
would certainly pay each man the stipulated sum at the end of 
the journey, they appeared delighted at the prospect of seeing 
the capital and obtaining so much money. 

By daybreak on the bst day I was to spend at Tamatave several 
Betsimasaraka chiefs came to apportion the packages among the 
bearers. When the packages were sufficiently small and light, 
two were given to one man, who tied them to the ends of a thick 
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bam^ esne, to be oarried aoross his shonlder. The larger boi» 
were ftstened to poles, and carried between two or even finr 
beareiB. In sorambling and almost figbtiog for the smallest psek- 
ages, some of the men had seised and cast on the ground a small 
box containing a stone bottle of snlphnrio acid| which« when I 
saw them, they had tied horixontally to a short pole. The ilnid 
was oosing from the box, which was already burned Uack, and 
the hands of the men were affected in a manner they oonld not 
account for. On opening the box I found that the atone stopper 
of the bottle had been broken. I showed them the bottle, and 
told them it contained itrong water belonging to the machine for 
sending messages to a distance, and that they must be careful and 
not throw it down yiolently on the rocks, or turn it bottom up- 
ward, lest it should run out. The men who had burned their 
fingers seemed rather unwilling to haye anything more to do with 
the box; but on my screwing in the stopper, coyering it oyer with 
melted sealing-wax, and then putting a mark upon the top of the 
box that they might know the side which was to be always upper- 
most, they again took charge of it, and no farther trouble oc- 
curred. 

All skilled labor in Madagascar, especially that which has been 
introduced by foreigners under the sanction and patronage of the 
soyereign, is supposed to belong to the goyemment ; and although 
the parties are allowed to exercise their skill for their own benefiti 
they are required to hold themselyes in readiness to undertake 
any work the goyemment may demand. An unexpected and 
somewhat amusing illustration of this kind of goyemment seryice 
occurred in the preparation of my outfit The goyemor had sent 
for my sendee the day before I was to set out a light and oon* 
yenient palanquin. The goyemment smith had repaired the iron- 
work, but it had no coyer to keep out sun or rain, and I was a little 
amused when, soon after daylight the next morning, two middle- 
aged females, apparently superintendents of the rest, followed 
by three and twenty young women, came with sewing-apparatusi 
to fit the coyering on my palanquin. 

While the young women, under the direction of their superiors, 
and apparently much to their own amusement and that of the men 
engaged in the court-yard about the packages, were cutting the 
cloth and arranging the palanquin, a friendly chief of the yillage, 
who came to take leaye of me, noticing my palanquin, said it was 
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too small for so long a jonrney, and offered a more commodious 
one of his own, which he immediately had brought to the place. 
When this arrived, my fellow-travellers all pronounced it much 
more convenient than the one previously provided. I thank- 
fully accepted it ; and the needle-women, when they found that 
the govemor's palanquin was not likely to be used, discontinued 
their stitobing and returned to their dwellings. 
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GHAPTEBXL 

Depaitan from Tamfttare. — Blanghtor of an Oz, and ial»Mqn«Bt B^oidBg. 
— Arrival of Sodra. — Number of oar Partj. — Natiro Ofioera. — ^DweUingf 
of the People. — Natire Hospitalitj. — Foreft Explorations, and new Plaati 
and Flowen.— Beaotifnl Lake Scenery.— The Bird belorod by Cattle^— 

' Aspect of AndcTorandro, and Occupationi of the People. — ^Voyage on tbt 
Iharoka. — The Rofia Palm. — Magnificent Astrapsa Trees. — Speeches on 
offering Presents. — InterTiew with an Oflicer from the C^>ital. — Retail of 
spirituous Liquors. — Aspect of the distant Oonntry. — Apprehensions from 
Crocodiles. — Sise» Habits, and Ferocity of Crocodiles. — Crocodiles' Eggi 
collected for Food or Sale in the Markets. — Perils and Privations of a Paitj 
of Christian Fugitives. — The hot Springs at Ranomafana. — Native Mvsie. 
— Continuance of Rain. — Physical Appearance of the People, and Modes 
of dressing their Hair. — Appearance of the Rocks. — The Traveller's-tree^ iti 
magnificent Form and varied Uses. — Meals on the Journey. — Ezoeedin^ 
diflicult Roads. — Objects of Reverenoe or Worship. 

Early in the morning of the 6th of Angost, 1856, the 
bearers came and removed my packages into the oourt-jard of mj 
house. The two soldiers who had slept beneath mj roof with 
their muskets at their heads, rolled up their mats and gave them 
to a boj who was to carry them. A stout Betsimasaraka chief| 
named Beoli, belonging to the district, but who, from having been 
some years on board an English frigate, for the purpose of learn- 
ing the duties of a sailor, spoke broken English, so as to be 
generally understood, and had been appointed by the authorities 
captain of the maromities, or bearers, came vrith a gun, and a 
powderhom slung over his shoulder, to superintend the departure 
of the men with their burdens. I had hesitated about taking the 
packages, but the governor recommended all should be taken on 
to the capital, instead of bemg left to be sent for afterwajrdy if 
needed. 

When the bearers had taken charge of their packages. Bed! 
took me to the chiefs of each small party, which consisted of 
about ten men, and requested me to write down the names of 
these chiefs, who, he said, would be responsible for the safety of 
the packages carried by the men of their party. At eight o'clock 
the first company of about forty men left the yard ; and about 
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three hoim afterward a second partj set oat ¥rith the remaioder 
of the packages. The governor sent to wish me a safe and 
pleasant jonmeyy and to mform me that he had sent three soldiers 
with an ox to Hivondro, where I expected to halt for the night, 
and where the ox might he killed as provision for the commence- 
ment of the jonmej. The second in command also sent to saj, 
that he had given orders for a hnllock to he presented to me at 
two different stages on the route. A number of the chiefs, and 
some of the foreign residents also, came to take leave ; and one 
young chief, who had shown me many attentions, and rendered 
me much assistance, when he had taken leave, and I asked him if 
there was anything I could give him as a token of my sense 
of his kindness, said he had nothing to ask of me unless it was 
a little book which he had seen belonging to my servant on a 
former visit. 

Soon after one o'clock I shook hands with my friends, entered 
my palanquin, and set out on my journey to Antananarivo. The 
people of the village offered their salutations and good wishes as 
we passed along toward the plain to the north-east of Tamatave. 
My palanquin was very much like a sailor's cot fixed to a strong 
wooden frame and fiumished with poles projecting four or five 
feet at each end, like the poles of a sedan chair. About a foot 
above the upper edges of the cot, a sort of roof or covering was 
formed of fine rofia cloth, and curtains of the same material were 
fixed along the sides. These were turned over the top in fine 
weather, but could be let down so as effectually to exclude the 
rain. Four bearers carried the palanquin, a relay of four more 
walked by the side, and four others carried my cooking-apparatus 
and personal luggage. Our road, for a considerable distance, led 
over a sandy plain, presenting occasionally long lines of sand- 
banks running parallel with the ocean, and having at different 
periods formed its boundary. The country afterward became 
more woody, and we often passed trees of large size and vigorous 
growth. About half past three we reached Anzolokafa, a strag- 
gling village on the banks of the Hivondro, nine miles distant from 
Tamatave, and where we were to halt for the night. 

My bearers hung up my palanquin, by means of cords, to the 
rafters of the house in which we were to sleep ; so that it an- 
swered the double purpose of a carriage by day and a bed by 
night. By thia plan I was ako effectually removed from the dirt 
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of the floor and the iwarms of its inhabitaots, whicli are oelebnted 
for the numbers in which they come forth by night. I walked 
to an elevated part of the village, which commanded an extensive 
view of the coaat and the wide rolling ocean, from its jnnctioii 
with the lake on one side, and the placid water of the brotd 
Hivondro, and the fertile ond level countiy pn the other; and I 
was greatly delighted with the scene. 

In less than an hour the whole party had arrived, and among 
them the aid-de-camp of the prince with letters from the capital 
The packages were deposited in the lapa, a sort of public or govern- 
ment house, erected for the use of travellers, and of which then 
is one, if not more, in every village of any consequence. The 
next thing they did was to kill the bullock, which they managed 
very adroitly, by throwing the animal on its side, tying its legi| 
and then cutting its throat with a large knife. It was soon cut 
up, without stopping to take off the skin } and amid shouting, 
and dancing, and other demonstrations of joy, the meat was dis- 
tributed among the parties around, whose numbers were greatly 
increased by the wives and relations of the soldiers, bearers, and 
others who accompanied our party from Tamatave. A I^ and 
part of the rump, and the tongue, were appropriated to myself 
and my immediate attendants. A steak of this, a fish, from the 
adjacent lake, with rice and vegetables, and a cup of tea, supplied 
me with an acceptable supper. 

After dusk, and during the greater part of the evening, the 
chopping of fuel, and blazing of fires, each surrounded by perhaps 
half a dozen cooks, some boiling rice, others broiling, baking, or 
roasting their meat in one direction, the laughter and mirth of 
those who were sitting on the ground at their evening meal u 
seen in other directions, presented an aspect of social life that can 
be but rarely witnessed ; and it attracted my attention the mors 
forcibly from this being the first time I had found myself suz^ 
rounded by so numerous a company under similar circumstances. 
We were stirring by daylight the next morning. The men 
went forward with the packages ; my attendant prepared a cup 
of tea, which I took with a biscuit before leaving my lodgings. 
One of my bearers was missing, but Sodra^ a fine strong tall 
young man, who had, in a manner somewhat remarkable, volun- 
tarily attached himself to me ever since my arrival, had followed 
me from TamatavCi and now readily completed their number. 
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After amnging witb tb« aid-de-oftiiip of the prinee about the 
forwarding of letters, I took leave of the friendi who intended 
to return to Tamataye. About eight o'clock we embarked in 
canoes upon the Hivondro, a broad river, said to be greatly in- 
fested with crocodiles. After proceeding bj water two or tiiree 
miles, we landed, and travelled about ten miles, reaching the small 
village of Ambalatambaca at eleven o'clock. 

The ndn had fallen heavily during great part of the way, but 
the lofia doth forming the cover of my palanquin, thickening with 
the wet, had kept the inside perfectly dry. On my way I saw 
some splendid angrwcums. The finest plants were growing near 
the roots of leafless bushes, and having their own roots surrounded 
with long green grass. The bushes themselves were growing in 
loose sand. The very healthy state of these pUuts led me to 
think that a moderate amount of shade and moisture suits them 
better than the dry exposed branches or trunks of dead trees, on 
which I have often seen them growing. My attention was also 
lorested by a new species of pandanus, with dwarf stalks and 
broad pointed leaves. Among the varieties of indigo, a plant 
with a pink or red flower was unusually attractive ; while a little 
modest blue tradescantia, somewhat resembling the wild forget- 
me-not, enlivened the borders of the path. But the greatest 
rarity was a kind of large-growing heath, with pink or lilao- 
eolored flowers. In some places I also saw large masses of creep- 
ing ferns entirely encircling the trees. The greater part of the 
Toad, however, had been over sandy plains, traversed by ridges 
or high banks of sand, which had at one time been the boundary 
of the sea. We also passed through regions of dead, blanched, 
barkless forest^trees, still standing ; the only signs of life among 
them being a few orchids or ferns growing in the forks of their 
trunks and branches. Sometimes we passed through a tract of 
thick verdant forest of large timber ; but in general there were 
poods or stagnant marshes on both sides of the path, sometimes 
overgrown with long grass or rushes, and just the region for 
ilsver. Along the borders of the running stream, I saw numbers 
of the tropical lettuce, pitttm stratiote$f growing very freely. 

Heavy rain detained us until the afternoon, when we resumed 
our journey, and, after travelling again over the same sort of 
marshy countiy, we reached IVanomaro— literally, Many houses 
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— some time before dusk, aod baited for tbe night at a borne oi 

the border of an extensive lake. 

Finding the captain of tbe bearers and tbe interpreter both 
addicted to drinking, and that what jBboold have furnished profi- 
sions for the men bad been spent in arrack, I requested Ittro, a 
friendly chief of pur partj, and one whom I thought I could tnat, 
to undertake the purchasing of food for the bearers during the 
journey. This necessitated tbe numbering of our company, that 
he might know for bow many he had to provide rice twice a day. 
I was a little startled when be brought me the list, amounting te 
upward of 109 ; but, being fully persuaded that an empty stomaoh 
would not make a man's burden lighter, or in any way help htm 
over the road, I furnished Izaro with money, earnestly requeetiDg 
bim to see that all the bearers of my packages were regularly 
supplied with food. There were two vessels loading with rioe al 
Tamatave when we left ; and tbe demand for that article being 
just now somewhat unusual, it was not at every village in this 
neighborhood that rice could be obtained. Manioc of excellent 
quality, however, was abundant, and with this the people wers 
equally well satisfied. 

Again the rain fell heavily throughout the night ; bnt^ as tiie 
weather cleared soon after daybreak, the maromites set off with 
their packages. Before we started, Ramananasoa, a Hova offiosfi 
arrived from Tamatave, having been sent by the governor to see 
that every needful assistance was rendered us on the road. 

Before resuming the account of my journey to tbe capital, it 
may be well to offer a few words in explanation respecting a dam 
of persons which I may frequently have occasion to mention in 
the course of my narrative, viz., the native officers. These are 
not persons wearing uniforms, and occupied in military duties, 
but servants of the government holding place in tbe graduated 
scale of rank established in the government service, civil as weH 
as military. In many instances I should not have known they 
were officers at all, had not the attendants and others introducing 
them, announced their approach and said, the '' Mananboninabi- 
tra,'' man or men ** having rank," are coming. Tbe officers wen 
not distinguished by any particular dress, except on public ooc^ 
sions, when those of highest grade wore some sort of uniform. In 
travelling, tbe officers are distmguisbed by havine a sword, genei 
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rmllj wiUioat a sheaUi; bnt on the road ihis is gjenerallj carried 
by a slave, who follows with his master's baggage. 

The aids-de-camp also form a class which I may have frequent 
occasion to mention. Dekana is the native term, borrowed from 
the French. This does not designate an officer appointed to spe- 
eial duties, but is applied to the young men in the army above 
the ranks, or privates, and who attach themselv^, as adherents, 
to any particular chief, and are considered devoted to the interests 
of such chief. Their number appeared to be limited only by the 
popularity of the chief or the prospects of advantage to his fol- 
lowers. Thus, when a young man was spoken of as Dekana of 
any chief, it seemed to mean that he was devoted to his interests, 
and to be engaged in his service. 

In addition to the cup of tea and biscuit which I generally took 
oveij morning before starting, I now added a smidl portion of 
quinine, one or two grains, which, acting as a tonic, might, it was 
•opposed, render me less likely to be affected by the atmospheric 
ehanges to which I was exposed. 

Before we set out, Rabotobefe, a chief from the neighborhood 
of Hivondro, brought a present of twenty fine fish, apparently a 
qpecies of mullet, which I gratefully accepted, five being set apart 
for myself and my bearers, and the rest distributed among the 
people. It was past seven o'clock before I set out, and we soon 
entered a thick forest. Richer vegetation I had seldom seen. 
Ferns and orchids were abundant, but chiefly of sorts I had 
observed before. A clump of Angrcscum ttesquipedahf growing 
within a yard of my path, exhibited some of the finest flowers I 
have yet seen. The tails seemed even to exceed a foot and a half 
in length; but the Angnxcum tuperbum was most abundant. 
Some of the orchids greatly resembled certain varieties of den- 
drobium, being about the site and form of Z>. Pierardi, There 
were also several bulbs, apparently varieties of Watsoni, exhibiting 
pink and lilac flowers ; but I had not the heart to stop the men, 
so as to allow me to examine them more carefully. The little, 
slender, modett blue-flowered lobelia appeared in great abundance 
during some parts of the journey. But, except when passing 
through the forest, the road lay over wet, marshy ground, having 
a sandy surface, ¥rith apparently shallow lagoons spreading a mile 
or two toward the interior. 

After travelling about eighteen miles, we halted at Andranoko- 
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ditim, a Tillage of abcrot a doien Iunimi, standing on a bigh baak 
of sand rising gnulnaUj from the shore of an extensive lagoon. 
The oountry toward the interior was well wooded, and more ele- 
yated than any we had passed throagh, and on the opposite side 
of the lake, the little Tillage of Manaoka, embowered among inm, 
and standing on a rising ground, with a tall flag-stiif in the een* 
tre,.from which on stated oooasions the ensign of the aorweigt 
was nnfdrled, added mnoh to the charms of the landsoape. 

The houses in the Tillages at which we had hitherto bahedy 
had been for the most part small, slightly oonstmoted, and dirtj; 
seldom protecting their inmates from Uie h^Tj rains whiek at 
this season of the year are so frequent The inhabitants did nol 
appear to suffer from want of food ; and though much oould not 
be said for their cleanliness or comfort, I saw but eomparatiTely 
few sick persons. The people who reside constantly in these 
unhealthy districts are reported to enjoy in general immunity fioai 
the fever which is often so seTcre and fatal to natiTCs from mora 
elevated and healthy districts of the country, as well as to §09* 
eigners. 

Rain again fell abundantly through the night, but before seren 
o'clock in the morning we resumed our journey, which led for 
some distance OTer a plain partially wooded, on emerging from 
which we travelled for several miles along the sea-beach. The 
morning sun shining upon the long heaving billows of the oeeatty 
which broke in lofty roaring surges on the shore, inoreased the 
brilliance and grandeur of the scene. As the wet sand albrded 
the firmest path, the bearers kept as near as possible to the water, 
and were often up to their knees in surf and foam. When pass* 
ing over the dryer sands they sunk ankle-deep at eveiy step, and 
this portion of their journey must have been extremely laborious. 
At length, after passing the pleasantly-situated village of Irangy, 
standing on a rising ground, and overlooking the lake of the same 
name, which was concealed from us by the high ground thickly 
oovered with wood on the side nearest the sea, we proceeded 
along a sandy country, having a sheet of water a mile or more in 
width extending for miles on our right. On their way over a 
grassy plain my bearers halted for a minute or two, when I asked 
them if they wished to rest awhile, as I was quite willing to do sOb 
They said they did not wish to halt, and were quite strong to 
proceed ; and to give me a proof that they were so, one of them 
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who wan[ed bonde tlie palaoqnin, bounded off at full speed toward 
a chinip of trees beariug edible fruit, jumping over a bush three 
or four feet high on his way. He soon overtook his oompanions 
with a number of the ripe fruit of the voantakaj a species of 
atrjchnoa, which he distributed among them. About ten o'clock, 
having travelled eighteen miles, we reached Ivavongy, which I 
was told was the first village in the country of the Betanimena. 

My bearers, having perhaps had the lightest load, were con- * 
siderably in advance of the rest of the party ; and I arrived at 
this place before the interpreter or any of the officers, who gene- 
rally informed the people of the villages at which we stopped of 
my name, objects, etc. ; but the absence of this information in 
the present instance made no difference in the exercise of that 
hospitality which is always so welcome to a stranger. As soon if 
my palanquin was set down, a chief spread, a mat in the shade 
and requested me to be seated ; another brought me a bunch of 
ripe bananas, two or three of which I found very refreshing. 
Two chiefs, who appeared to be travellers, made many inquiries 
as to my object in going to the capital. One asked whether I 
bad any military uniforms to sell. The other asked whether I 
WB a missonaiy or a doctor. He said he had heard i hat I took 
many likenesses of the people when I was in the country before, 
ftod that he had seen some of them, and wished to know if I 
intended to take the likenesses of the chiefs at the capital. 

When the rost of our party arrived, I crossed over the Lake 
Baaoabe to a group of houses on the opposite shore, as the lapa, or 
queen's house, was there, and would be more comfortable th1in 
any of those around us. While waiting on the beach until the 
canoe was ready, I observed some of the men collecting quantities 
of a dark-coloied but shining micaceous sand, which they afteiw 
ward dried and carried to the capital, for the writers there to use 
instead of blotting-paper. On reaching the opposite side of the 
kke I was conducted to the house appropriated to the use of 
travellers connected with the government, and the chief of the 
place soon afterward brought me a couple of mullets and a small 
basket of eggii. 

The internal arrangements of the house differed in some respects 

from those of the country on the other side of the lake, and the 

difference, I was told, characterized the houses of the Betanimena. 

The hearth, or oodung-plaoe, was situated toward the north-east 

17 
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oorner of the hoase, aod at each oorner of the laiaed oarb of i 
sanouodiiig the hearth a strong poet ten or twelve feet high wm 
fixed in the ground. Four feet above the fire-plaoe the spaee 
between the poets was filled bj lathes or sticks placed aevoas, and 
about an inch apart; three feet higher was a second stage of the 
same kind, and a third at the top of the posts. The natives called 
this structure over the fire-plaoe sahaU, and said it was used ss 
a place for their cooking-utensils, as well as a place for dried 
meat or fish, or any other articles they wished to keep free frooi 
damp. 

In the afternoon, as Iiara had gone to some of the neighboriDg 
villages in search of rice, and as, on that account, we should not 
proceed until the morning, I set off in search of plants to the 
lidjacent forest, which extended its tempting covert to within a 
few hundred yards of the houses. The first object which arrested 
my attention was what the natives told me was an old tangena, or 
poison-tree, which, though the trunk was decayed, still exhibited 
vigorous and leafy branches vrith blossoms and fruit. As I pene- 
trated farther into the forest, I was struck with the piofiise and 
luxuriant vegetation. The trees, though hard-wooded and slow- 
growing, were high, and their branches interlaced at the top; 
while the undergrowth was thick with tangled bushes and joreepen^ 
whose stalks, sometimes as large as cables, presented one impene- 
trable mass. Seeking here and there for gaps made by the bollockSi 
and cutting and vrinding my way wherever practicable, attempt- 
ing to reach eveiy tree that had anything green on its trunk or 
branches, I saw a number of orchids, but none were new. Ferns 
were abundant ; and among the DavdUia poiyantha, which the 
natives call ampanga mamahily, was flourishing must luxuriantly. 
The greatest rarity I met with in the forest was a new kind of 
platycerum much resembling P, stemmariay growing on the trunks 
of trees twenty or thirty feet from the ground. 

On emerging from the forest, I passed along the edge of a hUl 
thickly overgrown vrith a large kind of heath, called by the natives 
ansavidy, and frequently a couple of feet higher than our headii 
The blossoms had been abundant ; but I could find no seeds. I also 
met with a number of beautiful plants, from four to six feet high, 
with leaves like a pleroma, and flowers resembling a petunia, hav- 
ing a rich scarlet throat and creamy lip. I told Uie man who 
accompanied me, a native of the place, if, when the 
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ripe, he woald gather them for me, I would pay him well for his 
trouble ; but I had little hope of seeming any, for the natives can- 
not understand why we should attach any value to such things. 
I afterward found, in a damp, shady place, two or three flowers 
■omewhat like aohimenes in form, and ot a deep blue color; and 
in a dry, open space adjacent, I met with a number of plants of 
the same spedes, with abundance of ripe seed| which I carefully 
preserved. 




In the evening Izaio returned, having obtained a good supply 
of rioe. Some chiefs of my own party, and two or three of their 
friends from the neighborhood, came to my lodgings, and we spent 
some time in reading and in important and cheering conversation. 
After which they retired, and I wrote up my journal. 

Our next da/s journey was to be by water upon the lake 
.fiMocua, which, as well as the spacious lake we had crossed, is 
■dd to be infested with crocodiles, which have oocasioDally seized 
and destroyed cattle while crossing the ford. The morning was 
wet, and it was between seven and eight o'clock before I started 
in the last canoe of our fleet, and though it rained most of the 
way oiany olgeots of interest presented themselves as we passed 
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along. We saw a few water-fowl, and passed a number of feaesi 
or enclosures for catching fish. We saw also large patches of the 
white water-lily. The lake itself was about a mile acroesy with 
woody banks, which on the side toward the interior were oftes 
rocky and steep, presenting in some phices marks upon the roeki 
high above the water, which appeared to indioate the leyel of the 
water at some former period. The rocks themselves appeared to 
bo sandstone, but above these in several places along tlie Bhoi% 
and in the neighborhood, the upper parts of the high ground 
seemed to consist of loose sand, resembling that spread along the 
edge of the lake, which consisted chiefly of pulverised quarts. 

The vegetation on the borders of the lake presented greater 
variety than I had previously witnessed. Mangroves, magnoliai, 
palmistes, two or three species of pandanus, one of them trifoliated 
and exceedingly graceful in its habit, with the broad-leaved tra- 
vellerVtree, were all growing together. The whole was enlivened 
by the frequent appearance of the plant with a petunia-shaped 
flower which I had met with on the previous day, and which, with 
its scarlet and pink flowers, looked not unlike a large species of 
azalea covered with blossoms. The angraecum was abundant, and 
this in full flower, as well as the large bird's-nest ferns, might 
sometimes be seen at the end of the trunk of a dead tree that 
stretched its crooked length twenty or thirty feet over the water. 

Toward noon we reached the end of the lake Imoasa, and landed 
at a place bearing the not veiy inviting name of Andavaka-mena- 
rana, hole of serpents. The rain had now ceased, and while the 
men were preparing the breakfast I could not resist the temptation 
to explore the adjacent wood. A duster of long, jointed, slender- 
stalked shrubs growing by the side of a stream, and bearing dusters 
of pendulous flowers beautifully white, and larger and longer in 
the tube than the Stephanotia ftoribunday first attracted my atten- 
tion ] but I searched in vain for seeds. The chief rarity I met with 
was a climbing plant with leaf and stalk somewhat resembling 
vanilla, or Dendrobium chrysaniheum ; but on closer inspection 
it proved to be neither of these, though an exceedingly curious 
plant. A single flattish stem nearly an inch in breadth, and send- 
ing out small fibres on each side, extended up the stem of a laige 
tree for thirty or forty feet, and then sent out smaller shoots which 
spread among the branches. There were no flowers at the time, 
but the natives told me it bore blue or purple flowers along the 
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ndes of the small branobefl. Tbej called it tandrabo. I subse- 
quently saw another plant of the same species^ which had along 
the sides of the smaller branches yellow round-shaped protube- 
rances resembling in structure the seed vessels of the Canna 
indica^ or Indian shot, but the seeds were soft and unripe. 

We resumed our journey soon after noon, passing through a 
beautiful and fertile country ooyered vrith herbage and orna- 
mented by magnificent trees standing singly or in clumps. In 
portions of the ground that had been recently cleared and en- 
dosed, and the vegetation destroyed by burning, the trees which 
were still standing deprived of their smaller branches and great 
part of their bark were of enormous site, and the soil seemed 
exceedingly rich. I had to-day, as well as on previous occasions, 
passed herds of cattle, either feeding or reclining on the grassy 
plains ; and I had noticed that they were always accompanied by 
a number of birds nearly white, about the size of a pigeon, but in 
shape more like a stork, having long legs and neck. It appeared 
a different bird from the red-billed pique boef. These birds 
seemed to be the constant companions of the cattle, and attracted 
by the (lies or other insects about the oxen, and passed in and out 
among them, close to them, and even upon them when grazing or 
lying down, with the most perfect freedom and confidence. On 
inquiring of the natives about them I was told that they were 
called vorompotsy, white bird, or vorontianomby; literally, birds 
beloved by cattie, as they always followed the herds and devoured 
the (lies which tormented them. The number of birds was always 
proportioned to that of the cattie; if the latter were but few, 
they would be attended by only two or three birds; but if the 
herd was large, there would be great numbers of birds in small 
companies among them. I regretted that I did not obtain a spe- 
cimen of these useful birds. 

This afternoon we passed a piece of water called Ranomainty, 
or Black-water, and shortly after reached Andevorandro, a village 
of perhaps two hundred houses, standing on the banks of the 
Iharoka, the largest river in the dbtrict of Betanimena. My 
palanquin was set down at the house of the head man of the vil- 
lage; and on reaching the doorway I beheld between twenty and 
thirty men seated on the ground, one or two of their number 
pouring out arrack from long thick bamboo canes into large basins, 
which the rest were drinking from and handing round. Many 
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were shoutiDg or mnging a 1[iDd of monotonous song; otiheis ^ 
adding to the din by beating time with a stick npon a long hol- 
low bamboo, an amusement in which the natives sometimes qmd 
a great part of the night. When the chief man eame and 
requested this party to remoye, they went to a kind of oolhoiise ia 
the neighborhood, but the arriyal of so many traTelleiB drew 
away some from their drunken carousal. 

When I had seen the packages all deposited in thegOTernmeiit* 
house, I walked through this and two adjoining villages to tba 
junction of the river with the sea. The opening waa nairoWy 
and the mouth of the river, like most of the openings we ha4 
passed, was nearly blocked up with sand. This neighborhood 
appeared more populous than any I had before seen. The psopb 
seemed industrious and well off. There were several small gu^ 
dens near the village ; and I noticed a number of women sitting 
outside their house, and employed in peeling the leaflets of ibm 
rofia palm, and splitting the tough thin skin into threads for weav- 
ing ; others I saw weaving, vrith the same sort of material, a strong 
ppecies of cloth, for which this neighborhood is celebrated. This 
village had formerly been a place of some importance, and befons 
the time of Radama was a sort of independent or feudal town, 
governed by its own chief, who had the power of life and death, 
and rendered only a modified homage or military service to the 
most powerful chief of the province. 

In the evening Izaro distributed the rice to the bearers. The 
men belong to two divisions of the people, and these divisions an 
subdivided into parties of ten men each ; each division reoeived 
a couple of sacks containing about one hundred pounds eaoh. 
Each division then seized their sacks, and, spreading a mat on the 
ground, emptied the whole out in a heap, and measured out the 
shares to every party with much noise, and, I suppose, greater 
satisfaction, for they all thanked me for the supply. At eveiy 
halting-place the head of the party serves out the supply for etueh 
individual ; and, as the inhabitants of the place are always willing 
to lend cooking-vessels, and fuel is abundant^ this meal of the 
bearers is soon ready 

Early the next morning a number of canoes, most of which 
had been sheltered among high reeds on the opposite side of the 
river, were brought to the edge of the water, and loaded with the 
packages. The canoes are made out of a single tree, genenllj 
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the inopbylhun, and are some of tbem yerj large, with bottoms 
as round as a barrel, and no ontrrigger, yet the natives seem to 
baye no fear of their npsetting. On this occasion I witnessed 
from mj door the only thing like KfracoM which oconrred within 
my obsenradon daring my stay in the country. Several of the 
men appeared to be quarrelling about the adjustment of the load 
in one of the canoes, and blows with the fist were soon inter- 
changed quite as freely as words. Indeed, there was so little 
ndise that the former seen^d to be involuntarily substituted for 
the latter. One of the officers, however, soon restored order. 
A man^ belonging to the place had taken his seat in one of the 
canoes, which the others declared was already too deeply laden. 
The chief of the village ordered him repeatedly to come on shore, 
but he kept his seat until one of the soldiers walked into the water, 
and, taking hold of his arm, requested him not to give them any 
trouble, upon which the man rose up and very quietly stepped 
ont of the canoe. 

Our party and packages filled sixteen canoes. Another canoe 
was subsequently provided for some of the officers, who had re- 
mained a short time on the shore to see that nothing had been 
left behind. Thus far our course had been southward and near 
the coast, but shortly after leaving Andevorandro, we entered a 
broad part of the River Iharoka, and steered in a westerly direc- 
don. The morning was fine and cool, the water smooth, and the 
sceneiy on both sides exhibited new forms of vegetation in great 
luxuriance. The country on the right was flat, in many parts 
planted with sugar-cane. The banks on the opposite side were 
high, and presented a succession of villages, of from twenty to 
fifty houses, with surrounding plantations, and often enlivened 
by the natives in their white lambas passing to and fro. Here 
the singularly rich and stately rofia palm, Sagu% rnffia, was so 
abnndant and conspicuous as to impart something of the character 
of its own graceful form to the surrounding scenery. While thus 
sailing smoothly along, we passed several patches of the beautiful 
NymphoM cctrulia in blossom ; and I do not remember ever 
experiencing m^re deeply the feelings of admiration and delight 
produced by new, and rich, and beautiful aspects of nature than 
during my passage along this charming river. The feelings of 
my fellow-passengers in the same canoe harmonizing with my 
own, our conversation on the wonders of creation^ the evidences 
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of divine wiBdom aod goodneny greatly inereaaed onr rajqjiMnt 

of the BceDory. 

After proceeding about a oonple of hours, and paaaing Maio- 
vata and Batrasina, two villages on our right, standing on moaods 
of sandstone, and the straggling village of Maromandia, stretching 
along the top of the high land on our left, we left the broad river, 
aud entered a narrow creek between high banks of clay. Several 
birds here attracted my notice, among them a pretty little purple- 
colored kingfisher. But my attention^ was chiefly arrested by the 
flowers on the banks of the narrow stream, among them a plant 
which looked like a variety of herbaceous hibiscus, with bright 
yellow flowers, and gigantic arum, A. ea»UUumf or A. oo2ocasia, 
which grew by the edge of the water to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, and so near that I could reach them on both aides as 
we passed along. 

But the most magnificent objects were the fine trees of AMtra 
pcea WalUchUf or viscosa. The name of this Malagasy plant was 
derived from the word for lightning, on account of the brilliancy 
of its flowers; and Sir Joseph Pazton and Dr. Lindley have thai 
spoken of A. WaUuhit: '*One of the finest plants ever intro- 
duced. And when loaded with its magnificent flowers, we think 
nothing can exceed its grandeur."'*' I had seen a good-used 
plant growing freely at Mauritius, but here it was in its native 
home, luxuriating on the banks of the stream, its trunk a foot in 
diameter, its broad-leaved branches stretching over the water, and 
its large pink, globular, composite flowers, three or four inches 
in diameter, suspended at the end of a fine down-covered stalk 
nine inches or a foot in length. These, hanging by hundreds 
along the course of the stream, surpassed anything of the kind I 
had seen or could possibly have imagined. I frequently met with 
the astrapsea afterward, but always growing near the water, and 
its branches frequently stretching over the lake or river. 

After reaching the landing-place, we passed about a mile over 
stiff wet clay, and had to cross a piece of water so deep that 
8odra was obliged to place me across his shoulders in order to 
k^ep me dry. We then walked along a path ankle-deep in mud, 
until a little after ten o'clock, when we reached Ambbhibohaao^ 
another considerable village, formerly governed by its own inde- 

* Pftxion'f Botanicad Dictionarj, p. 33. 
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pendent ehief, whose power was snpieme oyer the liyet and 
property of the people. 

On reaching a halting-plaoey eepecially if toward the evening, 
the head man of the village soon learned torn some of the officers 
of onr party the general objects of my journey, and shortly after- 
ward came with a present of rice and fowls, or other kind of pro- 
vision, for my refreshment. The quantity brought seemed to bear 
some proportion to the size and importance of the place ; anu 
when the rice, and fowb, etc., were laid on the floor, the chiefs 
who brought them generaUy apologised for the smallness of the 
present, bat desired thus to express their loyalty to their rulers 
and their good-will toward the friend of the queen and the prince 
who had come to their village. I then, in a few words, expressed 
my sense of their kindness, but the Hova officers replied at much 
greater length, and the speaking at times was quite a formal and 
protracted affidr on both sides. It seemed to be a kind of acknow- 
ledgment of the high descent of official sacredness and supreme 
anthoritjr of the reigning family, as well as a declaration of fidelity 
and attachment on the part of the chiefs of the place, with a recog- 
nition and acceptance of the same on hdhtlt of the sovereign and 
her son by the Hova officers. No return on my part for these 
presents would have been allowed by the officers, but I was 
always glad, on departing in the morning, to give a piece of 
cotton doth or other useful article to the owner of the house in 
which I had slept; and if the mistress of the house had a child 
in her arms, which was frequently the case, and it was not too 
much frightened at my white face and strange dress to allow me 
to place a showy handerchief or piece of cloth over its shoulders, 
this manner of expressing my sense of their hospitality seemed to 
be equally gratifying to parents and child. 

As this was one of the places at which Rainebehevitra, mean- 
ing ** Father of great thaught$" the second officer at Tamatave, 
had ordered a bollock to be given to me, the people in charge of 
liis property here drove a fine bx near my house in the afternoon, 
and presented it to me in the name of their chief. The animal 
was caught, killed, and distributed by sunset, and the bustle and 
ncNse around a number of fires in the neighborhood duriog the 
early part of the evening indicated the zest which attended the 
preparation of the evening meal. My own bearers and others 
eloee by became afterward exceedingly noisy, and, much to my 
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ftnnoyaooe, kept up their sbouting and loremilng till long whm 
midnight 

The next morning was rainy and dark, and the ehieft pro posed 
to rest here for the day to rearrange the packages and to supply 
the places of eleven of the men, who had departed daring the 
night before last, after having received their supply of rice te 
two or three days in advance. I was somewhat surprised to find 
that the men who had left had the lightest loads. Two of them 
had only a small bos of tea, about ten pounds' weight, and a 
black leather bag to carry between them, and other two had had 
only my hat-box and a small bundle of bedding for their load* 
Some of the men said they had relations in the neighboihoody 
and took the opportunity of being near to pay them a visit, but I 
apprehended that their going might arise from its being govern- 
ment service in which they were employed, and for which they 
consequently expected to receive no pay. I requested the chief 
who provided their rice to write down the names of all those who 
remained, and to tell them that, whatever they might receive 
from others, I would pay every one who should continue with me 
until we reached the capital. I had proposed to do this befiorai 
but the officers objected. I had also heard that the distriots 
around Tamatave, from whence bearers for the government an 
taken, were, in consideration of this service, exempt from certain 
taxes which are levied on the others. Whenever any of the 
bearers absconded, the chiefs of the place provided other men to 
carry the packages which had been left to the next poet or 
government station. 

The weather improved during the forenoon, and I walked 
through the village, which stands on the top of a hill of stiff yellow 
clay. The ground immediately around is wet and swampy, having 
considerable portions cultivated with rice. The country beyond 
appeared more woody, and the prospect on every side was bounded 
by high land, or distant mountains. Gardens belonging to the 
villagers covered the sides of the hill, and their houses were in 
tolerably good condition. Many of the women were employed in 
weaving, others in dyeing their materials ; but I noticed in two 
of the houses a barrel of arrack, with a brass tap in the end of ii, 
standing near the door, and a number of natives sleeping on the 
ground round about it. These houses are the native grog-shopS| 
which have been recently established, and seem likely to prove 
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piolifio wmroeB of idlenon, poverty, and wretohedness to the 
people. I was informed that, after the killing and the distribution 
of the bullock on the previous day, some of the bearers had bar- 
tered their beef for arrack, and ^is it was which had made them 
flo noisy during the night, and so disinclined to move forward the * 
next morning. 

A young officer, travelling from the capital to the coast, stopped 
at my house to-day, to offer any assistance he could render, as well 
as to hear and tell the news. He asked a number of questionS| 
and, among others, whether I oould make balloons ; for he said 
there was a French resident at the capital who could make balloons 
go up in the air, with fire inside, and oould make looking-glasseSi 
and cast cannon. When I acknowledged my inferiority to the 
French gentleman in all these respects, he added: <<But you 
can take likenesses, for I have seen some, and you have medicine.^' 
He had brought me a trifling present, and asked for a little me* 
didne for the fever, which I promised to send him. When he shook 
liands with me on leaving, I could not but pity the poor fellow, 
for his hand was burning with fever at the time. The natives 
from the high and healthy provinces in the interior suffer in the 
low n^ons of the country quite as much as Europeans do from 
the fever, of which they entertain great dread. 

The next morning we resumed our journey. The road out of 
tiie village was quite as bad as that by which we had entered. In 
deaeending the hHl my bearers sank nearly knee-deep in mud, 
and, on reaching the bottom, they had to cross a wide piece of 
water reaching up to their waists, and then make their way along 
the edges of a series of soft flooded rice-grounds. This was the 
only road from the village. We next crossed a succession of low 
clayey hills, and their intervening valleys, where the watercourse 
at the bottom was often widened out to join a rice-plantation. 
Yoitsara, the first village we passed, was almost surrounded by plan* 
tations fenced with stakes of a fine species of erythrioa, many of 
which seem to have taken root in the prolific soil, and thus sent forth 
large branches bearing numerous clusters of rich scarlet flowers. 

At the next village, Maroomby, considerable portions of ground 
were enclosed, and planted. Under cultivation it scarcely was, 
for, in the rich black earth, the weeds and brushwood grew with 
such rapidity and strength as almost to dispute with the crops 
I of the soil; and, but for the clusters of banana-treeS| 
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with their large bunches of fruity or the rows of sogar-eaoe^ 
fifteeo or eigbteeD feet high, and oooasional patches of strong, 
rank tobacco-plants, the whole was so overgrown with boshes and 
creepers as to resemble an uncleared waste more than a garden. 
Here were a number of large erythrina-trees in full blossom. I 
also saw the Aieurttes triloba, or candle-nut*tree, as well aa other 
old South Sea Island acquaintances) but most of the trees and 
flowers were new to me. 

When the weather was fine I usually walked during the eaity 
part of the day, both for the sake of relieving the bearers and of 
observing the country and its productions. The road, however, 
had been too wet and slippery to allow me to do so this morning, 
and we reached Manamboninahitra, where we halted for breakfast, 
at eleven o'clock, having travelled about twelve miles. At Dooa 
we set out again, our route continuing, according to the oompass, 
a little to the northward of west. 

The aspect of the country before us was now changed. Lines 
of hills, with occasional breaks, stretched from north to south as 
far as the eye could reach. Few portions of these lines rose to 
any great elevation above the rest, and no high single mountains 
were seen; but each succeeding range of hills or mouatains 
increased in elevation as well as distance, the whole appearing 
like a series of serrated lines, one extending above the other from 
the ridge we were crossing to the last faint line of mountain-tops 
which marked the far distant horizon. The valleys were gene- 
rally filled with luxuriant vegetation, and the hills covered with 
grass or crowned with forests. 

Since leaving the country bordering the Iharoka, we had found 
the traveller' s-tree intermingled with the rofia palm; but the 
former was now most abundant, and fron^ its numbers, size, and 
healthy growth, imparted, by its own striking and singular struo- 
ture, and its masses of broad foliage, a peculiar character to the 
landscape. Sometimes, for miles together^ it was the chief^ if not 
the only species of tree that was seen. 

After descending from the village where we had halted, we 
came to a river of the same name, about forty yards wide, and so 
deep that the bearers were up to their waists, and were obliged 
to raise the poles of my palanquin from their shoulders to the 
top of their heads to keep me above the water, while the relay 
of bearers walked in front and by the sides^ shuutin«r and bcatii^ 
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ihe wmter witli brenolies and poles. The river, they said, ma 
infested with crocodiles, and within a short time before we passed 
BIX persons had been destroyed by them while crossing at the 
same place. 

Crocodiles were s^d to be in all the rivers and lakes we had 
passed since leaving the neighborhood of the sea, where the water 
is brackish, and where they, are never seen. In the region over 
which we had passed they are about fifteen feet long, but in other 
parts are much larger. It is said that they may at times be seen 
chasing the fish in the lakes, and often watching for prey among 
the reeds and other kinds of shelter near the margin of the water. 
The crocodiles feed chiefly on fish, but will seize and devour 
bullocks, dogs, or any other animal quietly approaching or enter- 
ing the water. In some parts of the island they were said to be 
so ferocious as to attack and upset canoes, and then prey upon 
the hapless voyagers they contained. The crocodiles deposit their 
eggs in the sand on the shore, and prey upon any animal they 
may find on the land. The late Mr. Hastie, when once sleeping 
sear a river, was awoke by the piteous whine of a favorite dog, 
which always slept at the door of his tent, and, rushing out, saw 
a crocodile dive into the water with his poor dog in its jaws. The 
natives regard them with strange feelings. They fear them as 
possessed of supernatural power, invoke their forbearance with 
prayers, or seek protection by charms, rather than attack them ; 
even the shaking of a spear over the waters would be regarded 
as an act of sacrilegious insult to the sovereign of the flood, 
imperiUing the life of the offender the next time he should ven- 
ture on the water. Crocodiles' teeth are worn as charms ; they 
are also made of silver or gold, and worn both for security and 
ornament, a golden crocodile's tooth being the central ornament 
in the sovereign's crown. Yet, notwithstanding this dread of the 
erooodile, the natives destroy the young ones, and collect the 
eggs, which they boil and dry in the sun, and then preserve in 
sacks for food or sale. The eggs are large, being long rather than 
oval, and are obtained in great numbers. A missionary voyaging 
along the lakes we had just left, at the season when the natives 
on their shores were preserving the eggs, found that one single 
family had collected 500 eggs. The male crocodiles are said to 
prey upon the young ones, and great numbers of their eggs are 
destroyed by serpents and certain kinds of birds; but^ notwith* 
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■landing these and other restriotions npon ibeir InerenWy i 
numbers are alarming and dangerous. The crocodile is deaeribsd 
as exceedingly timid, fieeing from noise or the Tiolent 9LgiU6itm 
of the water; but, in an extremely interesting written aeooaiit 
which I received of the flight of a party of natiTa GhriaCiana 
across the northern part of the island, I met, among details at 
their perils in the wilderness, with notices of the crocodile which 
at first appeared to me scarcely credible. In descrilnng a part of 
the journey the writer observes : — 

'< We then entered a thicket or wood of small bamboos, where 
in many places there was water up to the knees, and there were 
many crocodiles in the water. We were nine days in that wood, 
and ha4 nothing to eat but clay and water. It was all water or 
marshy ground, and we found no place to lie down and sleep <hi 
except when we came to a tree or a piece of ground somewhat 
raised and dry. We frequently came upon crocodiles, sometimei 
trod upon them, and when we lay down at night we smelt them 
(near us)." 

Three of the fugitives were present when I first read th&r 
narrative, and on my pausing and expressing my wonder, asking 
if they really did tread on the reptiles, and inquiring how they 
ever escaped, they said when the crocodile was in the water, or 
saw its prey before it, it was ferocious and iiresistible ; but when 
they trod upon it in the swamp it seemed greatly frightened, and, 
instead of attacking them, seemed to try to get away or to pene- 
trate deeper into the mud. 

The writer of the account continues : — '' We did not expect to 
live or ever to see men again, for we thought we should die in 
that swamp. But after nine days we came to an open coantry, 
and when we had proceeded & short distance we came to a place 
where there were great numbers of water-lilies growing. We gath- 
ered and ate the leaves of the lilies, and remained five days in the 
place where we found this food. When we went on again we 
soon came to a broad river, where we stopped two days and cut a 
large quantity of long coarse grass, which we tied in a bundle to 
serve the purpose of a raft ; we also made a rope of long grass 
with which to draw the rafl across the river. Then I swam with 
one end of the rope to the other side of the river. My wife and 
a woman pushed the bundle of grass into the water, placed their 
bundles and the little child on the top of the raft of graasy and I 
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pdkd H torosSy while the women swam one on eaoh side of the 
Imndle to keep it upright, and so all reached the shore safely, 
though the stream was rapid, and there were numbers of orooo- 
diks in the river.'' 

But to oontiane the narratiye of mj own journey. Soon after 
leaving the river where the natives of the place had warned ns 
against the crocodiles, we crossed another river, wide, shallow, 
and clear, flowing over smooth, rounded quartz pebbles. Large 
blocks of quarti were here scattered over the surface of the 
oonntiy, which was overgrown with tufts of a small rush, or 
round, tough, wiry gnss. Having crossed as many as eight rivers 
during the day, we arrived in the evening at the village of Rano- 
mafana— literally Ht^, water — so called on account of some hot 
springs in the neighborhood. As soon as my palanquin had been 
taken into the house, I set out with my bearers to visit the springs. 
After proceeding about half a mile we crossed a river, and on the 
opposite side found the water bubbling up through the sandy soil 
within a few feet of the stream. The ground was strewed with 
shining particles, and the course of the water from several crevices 
was marked with a ferruginous deposit. The water which issued 
from the chasm was quite hot to the touch, and on placing the 
thermometer, which previously stood at 78^ Fahrenheit, in the 
spring, it instantly rose to 140^, the highest mark on the instru- 
ment, but not sufficiently high to indicate the heat of the water. 
Numerous bubbles rose continually to the surface, but the water 
was tasteless. The natives, in carrying me back over the river, 
stated that the ground and ihe water at the bottom of the river, 
about four feet deep on the side neit to the springs, was quite 
hot, though the surface of the water was cool. 

I had scarcely finished my evening meal, when a crowd gathered 
in front of the house, with native music and singing. Before ihe 
door a man and a woman held each one end of a bamboo, about 
three inches in diameter and six feet long. On the other side, 
five women stood with sticks in their hands, beating in concert a 
sort of native tune on the hollow bamboo, and singing at the same 
time in loud but monotonous tones, which, I was told, was for 
my especial gratification. The noise, however, was so great, that 
I was glad to give them a piece of silver to retire. One of my 
bearers, who had carried me during the day over nearly twen^ 
miles of by no means level road, was dancmg to the music; so 
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lliftt I felt euj about his not haviDg been OTertaaked nith liii 
buTden. On leflTiag my door, the intisbi&tis adjourned to the 
ikeit house, where they kept up their perform&noe till pa«t mid- 
night* 

The next mortiiDg wu dark^ and the mm mgjun falling heaTilj; 
we therefore remaiQed here during the day. Many of the nativea 
of the place came to the houee^ aa had been their habit at mo&i 
of the places where wo had hailed. I was struck^ as I had been 
St meet of the villagcti of the BetantmeDa, and also the Betaiiua. 
iamkOf with the physical appearance of the people. The men 
whom I saw were, with few exception b, weU funned, stout, and 
ietive, rather aboTe the middle stature. The women were short 
And muscular, I scarcely saw m woman tall or thin. The men 
were usually good-looking ^ but this could scarcely be said of the 
women, few of whomj judged by the European standard of 
beauty f would have been considered handsome, aod none of them 
pretty. I rarely s«w au ill -formed head^ or a low or retreatipg 
forehead. The majority of the people certainly presented well- 
proportioned, high, perpendicular foreheads. So much eo^ that I 
often wished my photographic appiirutus had been available during 
tha jonrney. The foreheads of the women were not inferior to 
those of the meo. The head was broad, and the face rather 
it»uud than oyaL The eyebrows were well marked and but 
tHghtly arched. The eyes not largCi but often clear and bright. 
The noee was small at its junction with the forehead, and rather 
flat than otherwise. The mouth was often large ^ the lips full and 
ilightly projecting; the teeth white and large, oocaaionally over- 
crowded, as if too numerous to stand even. The chin frequently, 
but not always, projeetiTig. The top of the head was round and 
full, the lower part of the buck of the bead flat, and almost form* 
ing a Btral^^ht liue from the back of the crown to the neck. The 
hair was jet black, crisp, and sometimes curly^ ususHy fastened in 
two or three round balls at the side of the head, and braided into 
a sort of cue behind. When inclined to be woolly, it was loosely 
m}* I never snw the hair of any Malagasy so wtMilly as that of 
some of the African tribes, the most remarkable instance of which 
to me was that of Sechele, the tall, noble-looking chief of Eolo- 
beng, whom I saw at Cape Town, and the covering of whose 
finely-formed head hung down, not in ringlets, but in oords of the 
most closely-matted fine woolly hair. 
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In person tlie Malagasy appeared to be generally well formed, 
with perhaps some little disproportion in the shortness of the neck. 
The chest, howeyer, was well developed, the trunk broad, the 
limbs muscular, the gait firm, and the complexion a rich warm 
brown. I scarcely saw a deformed person in the couutrj. The 
women were generally covered from the neck to the ankles ; but 
the men at work in the fields often wore a piece of cloth round 
their waists. Few, if any, omamenta, except a crocodile's tooth, 
or beads on a string tied round the wrist, were worn by the com« 
mon people. 

Soon after seven in the morning we resumed our journey, our 
company being now reduced to about seventy persons, and the 
packages also being diminished to twenty-five. Our route lay over 
a richly-wooded fertile country, diversified by masses of rook, 
ahiefly quarts, sometimes of a beautiful pink color, and occasion^ 
aUy a species of basalt 

Since we had left the lower country the rofia had become smaller 
•ad lesB. frequent, but the traveller's-tree was abundant on the 
rides of the hills and in the valleys, and in every moist part of the 
ooantfy, appearing at this elevation to attain its greatest perfec- 
tion. This tne, Urania qfeciosa^ is altogether one of the most 
remarkable that has been discovered in Madagascar; and the ex- 
tent to which it prevails may be inferred from the native name, 
lavinala, by which it was designated by Sonnerat, its discoverer. 
Bavbak is literally leaf of the forest, as if it was the leaf by 
which ihe- fbrest was characterized, which is the fact where it 
abounds, thougk in many parts it is not met with at all. The tree 
rises from ibe ground with a thick i^ucculent stem like that of the 
plantain, or the larger species of strelitzia, to both of which it 
bean a strong resembUtnce. It sends out from the centre of the 
•tern long broad leaves like those of the plantain, only less fragile, 
and rising, not round the stalk, but in two lines on oppubito sides, 
BO that as the leaves increase, and the lower ones droop at the 
end, or extend horizontally, the tree presents the appearance of a 
bige open fan. When the stem rises ten or twelve feet high the 
lower part of the outer covering becomes hard and dry, like the 
bark of the cocoa-nut-tree. Many of tlie trees in this region were 
at least thirty feet from the ground to the lowest leaves. I fre- 
qnendj counted from twenty to twenty-four leaves on a siogle tree. 
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Ihe ttalk of each loaf being six or eight feel long, aad tlie hnmd 

leaf itself four or six feet more. 

The whole of these twentj-foar bright green gigantie leaTea, 
spread oat like a fan at the top of a trunk thirty feet high, pre- 
sented a spectacle as impressive as it was to me rare and beantifbl ; 
and in this part of the oountiy thej were the most eonspionoai 
objects for miles together, and were it not that these vast bright- 
green shining leaves are slit on each side by the winds, and wo 
flutter in smaller portions with the passing breese, the preraleBoe 
of this tree would impart a degree of almost inoonoeiyable magni- 
ficence to the vegetation of the oountiy. 

In the fan-like head of the traveller's-tree there were generally 
three or four branches of seed pods. The parts of fruotifioalioQ 
seemed to be enclosed in a tough firm spathoi like those of the 
ooooa-nut ; but the subsequent development was more like that 
of the fruit of the plantain. When the pods, or seed vessels, of 
which there were forty or fifty on each bunch, were ripe, thej 
burst open, and each pod was seen to enclose thirty or more seeds, 
in shape like a small bean, but enveloped in a fine silky fibre of 
the most brilliant blue or purple color.* 

But this tree has been most celebrated for containing, even 
during the most arid season, a large quantity of pure fresh water, 
suppl^dng to the traveller the place d wells in the desert When- 
ever I inquired of the natives they always aflirmed that such ^ftm 
the £ict, and that so abundant and pure was the water, that when 
the men were at work near the trees they did not take the trouble 
to go to the stream for water, but drew off and drank the water 
from the tree. Having formerly been somewhat skeptical on this 
point, I determined to examine some of the trees ; and, during my 
journey this morning, we stopped near a clump of the trees. One 
of my bearers struck a spear four or five inches deep into the 
thick firm end of the stalk of the leaf, about six inches above its 
junction with the trunk, and, on dravring it back, a stream of 
pure clear water gushed out, about a quart of which we caught 
in a pitcher, and all drank of it on the spot. It was cool, clear, 
and perfectly sweet. On further examination, I found that there 
was no filtration of the water through any part of the plant, as I 

* A specimen of these be&nUfUl seeds, giFen to me afterward by Mr. Dow- 
land, at Manritins, is now deposited in the museum of the Royal Gardens al 
Kew. 
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liad been led to mippose when I had setn water drawn bj Sir - 
William Hooker from one of the speoimena in the palm houne at 
Kew. There waa'a kind of natural oarity, or cistern, at the haae 
of the stalk of each of the leavee, above its nnion with the stem, 
and the water whioh had been collected on the broad and ribbed 
sarfaee of the leaf had flowed down a groove or spout on the 
upper nde of the stalk into this natural reservoir, whenoe it sup- 
plied nutriment to the tree, and refreshment to the traveller or 
the laborer. 

But in Madagascar this tree might, with propriety, be called 
the builder^94ree rather than the traveller's-tree. Its leaves form 
the thatch of all the houses on the eastern side of the island. 
The stems of its leaves form the partitions, and often sides of the 
houses ; and the hard outside bark is stripped from the inner and 
soft part, and, having been beaten out flat, is laid for flooring ; and 
I have seen the entire floor of a long well-built house covered 
irith its bark, each piece being at least eighteen inches wide and 
twenty or thirty feet long. The leaf, when green, is used as a .. 
wrapper for packages, and keeps out the rain. Large quantities 
are dso sold every morning in the markets, as it serves the pur- 
pose of table-cloth, dishes, and plates, at meals ; and, folded into 
oertain forms, is used instead of spoons and drinking-vossels. 

Leaving the traveller's-trees, we resumed our journey, crossing 
Aa water eight times during our morning's march : and ascending 
and descending as many hilly or mountainous ridges, where the 
path was at times so steep and slippery as greatly to impede our 
progress, and along which it seemed scarcely possi)>le that burdens 
should be carried. I could neither walk up nor down, without • 
the help of one or more of the bearers. About eleven we reached 
Ambatoharanana, where we halted for breakfast. My habit was 
to take two meals a day, but both of the same kind of food. The 
first about noon, the other in the evening. On halting in a village, 
one of the bearers took a small measure of rice, and woot among 
the cottages to exchange it for a bundle of fuel, which was some- 
times rather scarce } as soon as this is obtained, and a fire lighted, 
a quantity of rice was cleaned, by being pounded in a wooden 
mortar, and afterward winnowed in a fan. It was then put on to 
boil in an earthen pot, borrowed from some of the inhabitants, 
who afterward shared its contents. While this was cooking, a 
fowl was killed and out up ; and when the rice was boiled, the 
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fowl WM filed. The tea^kettie was in the mean time placed hy the 

Bide of the fire. In some places, the device for a triyet oon^sted 
of three pegs of wood, a species of succolent wood so thoroughly 
saturated ?rith wet as to bum very slowly. My meala were served 
in remarkably primitive style ; and I sometimes thought it was 
well that there would be an interval between my Malagasy journey 
and the beginning of usages at home, or I might be in danger of 
forgetting some of the proprieties of more civilised life. 

On these occasions a mat was generally spread on the ground. 
My small canteen, containing crockery, cutlery, etc., served for a 
table, and was covered with fresh clean leaves of the traveller's- 
tree. The fowl was served in a dish, and one plate remained* 
The want of others was supplied by the broad green leaf on which 
the manioc, sweet potato, and other vegetables were served. The 
teapot, cup, and saucer, to prevent accident, were usually placed 
on the floor by the side of the box, an egg beaten up in a cup 
serving as a substitute for milk with the tea. The door, the onlj 
avenue for light or air, was always open, and €ve or six athletic 
men, who had probably helped in the cooking, sat round within . 
the door. One usually whisked away the flies with a green 
bough, the others discussed the news of the day, or perhaps 
scared away a hungry dog from the door. When my meal was 
over, the bearers, if Uiey had not been able to obtain the use of 
another house, brought their own rice, or whatever they might 
have, and took their meal in the same house, where they were 
sometimes joined by the owners. 

The quantity of rice a man would sometimes eat appeared to 
me enormous. They generally cook more at one time than they 
use, and bake the rice adhering to the sides of the vessel in 
which it is cooked until it is brown, then pouring in fresh water, 
boil it into a sort of coffee, which all classes are accustomed to 
drink after their meals. Sometimes, in addition to other presents 
brought me by the people, was a small quantity of honey, gene- 
rally clear and good. It was some satisfaction to me to see that, 
heavy as the roads were, my bearers did not become thinner, or 
look the worse for their journey. 

In the afternoon we again resumed our journey, crossing the 
water of the same or different rivers five times, and travelling for 
a considerable distance along the steep bank of the Farimbongy, 
a broad and rapid stream. Later in the afternoon we reached 
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Malida, where we halted for the night, haviDg trayelled nearly 
twenty miles oyer roads that in England would have been deemed 
impassable. Wherever the road was at all level, the path was 
through deep clayey mud. The steep ascents and descents) of a 
hundred or three hundred feet in extent, were sometimes traversed 
by a slanting path along a narrow, deep hollow, worn by the water. 
At other times the path lay along a narxow way, full of ridges 
and holes, pent up between steep banks from ten to twenty feet 
high, of red or pinkish clay,* containing fragments of quartz, 
rocks of which also sometimes overhang the path, which itself was 
occasionally so narrow that I could touch both sides at once. 

When our way led through forest or wood, the large, smooth, 
slippery roots of the trees, forming a sort of net-work along the 
path, and having their interstices filled with water, rendered 
travelling still more difficult ; and while I felt grateful that we 
had passed without accident, I could not but admire the sure- 
footedness and care evinced by the bearers. Although where it 
was practicable I always walked, or rather scrambled up or down 
the most difficult places, it required at times, during this part of 
the journey, the whole eight bearers to keep the palanquin 
upright, and to prevent the whole of us from being precipitated 
down the steep declivity before us, or over the precipice on our 
side. 

I had walked over two hollows, had ascended and descended 
two of the highest ridges we had passed during the day, and had 
seen much that was new among the vegetable productions of the 
country. There were, however, only few orchids, but among them 
was an angrascum new to me, with bright yellow flowers. I ob- 
tained one or two specimens, which I gave to a young chief, who 
considerately offered to carry them for me; but when we reached 
the end of the journey I found that, deeming them of no par- 
ticular value, he had thrown them away on the road. I saw a 
number of ferns and lyoopodiums in the hollows, but only obtained 
one or two fronds of a species somewhat resembling Adiantum 
irapezi/orme. I noticed some beautiful small variegated plants 
growing in the damp places at the roots of the forest trees, bear- 
ing claret-colored leaves, veined with gold, like those of echites, 
though the plant was not shrubby. 

* The oonntry answers to its name, Betanim^nfty which signifies mnoh red 
eartli. 
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As we arrired at our balting-plaoe rttber eari j, and the waadier 

was fair, I could not refrain from going into the adjacent delk 
in search of plants. A species of justicia covered much of the 
ground, which greatly resembled one of the kinds cultivated in 
Edgland, though the flower was scarcely so good. The only 
rarities I met with were a new lyoopodium, somewhat resembling 
L, wmhrotwm^ but larger, and a pretty creeping fern. 

In passing over a part of the country where the gigantic heath 
was abundant, I observed before me a large heap, aa much as om 
or two cart-loads, of withered branches lying in the middle of the 
way, and I noticed that each of the bearers, as he approached 
the place, plucked a large branch, or pulled up a plant of the 
heath, and uttering, apparently in a laughing manner, a few 
words, cast the branches on the pile as he passed by. A number 
of bamboos were fixed in the ground round about, to which 
shreds or pieces of foreign cloth were attached. On inquiring 
what the heap was, I was told it was the accumulated offerings 
of travellers, and that my men had thrown their own pieces o& 
the heap to insure a safe journey to the party. In other parts 
of the journey I pfised spots regarded with superstiUous feelings 
by the natives, and where I was told offerings were oocairionally 
presented. 
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There is genenUy a wide open space in the centre of every 
Tillage of any size ; and in the space in front of my house here 
there were several pieces of wood about eight or nine feet high, 
cat smooth and square at the base, but spreading into two or 
three branches at about five feet from the ground, and gradually 
tapering to a point. These, I was told, were objects of worship — 
in fact, the idols of the village. They seemed to have been 
shaped and smoothed with care, but were now in a state of decay. 
In the same place was a large basaltic stone of a prismatic form 
standing five feet oat of the ground, and near it a smooth round 
Btone of the same substance, and about the size of a man's head. 
My informant, alluding to the language of the prophet about 
praying to the rock, told me that prayers, at certain times, were 
offered to the tall stone, and blood sprinkled and fat burned upon 
the other. I bad observed similar stones, sometimes enclosed by 
a wooden fence, in more than one of the villages at which we had 
lialted, but kiAwing that the adherents to the superstitions of 
the country were exceedingly sensitive on the subject, and averse 
to all inquiry or questioning, especially by foreigners, as well as 
jealoQS ai anything that might weaken thih influence of their 
imagined objects of fear and worship upon the minds of the 
natives, I had generally abstained from all remarks on the subject 
to the people around. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

BoMty of the Mountain Soenary.— Mode of eatehing a Bmnookw— Chanu 
againat evil Breami. — Tomb of a Chief. — Weeping-plaee of the HoTas.T- 
BeaotifVil Forms of Qrowth of 'the Bamboo.— Wild Cattle and Wild Boan. 
— Former Hanting-ezounioni in Madagaicar. — Frightltal Roada. — The 
great Forest of Alamasaotra. — Magnitude of the Trees, Beantj \t tha 
Flowers, and Rarity of the Ferns. — The Ferry of Mangoro. — Military 
Balnte.— Friends from the Capital.— Breakfast with a Hora Family.— 
Prince Ramo^ja's Village. — Salutation of his aged Nurse. — Presents from 
his Tenantry.— Extent and Beauty of the Valley of AngaT#. — The Moun- 
tain Pass and Fortress. — Village Market — Locusts caught and Preeenred 
fdr Food. — Houses of Ankora. — First Night in a Hora Village. — Depreda- 
tions of the Rats and Mice. — The feudal-looking Village of Ambatomaaga^ 
— Accommodations and Lodging. — Friends from the €)^pital. — Tombs of 
the Horas. — Interior of the House at Amboipo.— Natire Silk Wearing. 

On the morning of the 15th of August we were stirring bj 
daylight, and, in descending from the village of Mahela, crossed 
the Farimbongy, a river between twenty and thirty yards wide, 
and along the banks of which we had travelled on the previous 
day. Ascending the hill on the opposite side, we pursued our waj 
along the ridges of the hills. I walked up a steep ascent, and 
was tempted to prolong my walk for a mile or two. From the 
summit of one of the ridges that we crossed I obtained a view 
of the sea off Tamatave, and stretching away to the southward of 
Hivondro. The well-defined line of the distant horizon which 
the ocean formed was very distinct as seen above the tops of the 
intervening ranges of mountains which we had crossed ; and the 
elevation of our present route must have been considerable, as we 
must have been nearly a hundred miles from the sea. 

The morning was clear, and the prospect wide and beautiful 
In some directions were seen the hollows of the nearest valleys, 
with their grass or thatched houses, composing their straggling 
villages, having the gardens and rice-grounds of the natives 
around them. Beyond these the marshes or swamps appeared in 
several places, together with cattle feeding on the higher ground ; 
the sides of the hilb were clothed with wood, and the tops of the 
mountains apparently composed of masses of granite. In other 
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directions a dense white clond or vapor stretched across the Tal- 
leys, concealing all they contained, and only leaving visible the 
summits of the loftier mountains. Vegetation was still abundant, 
though not so luxuriant as in the region over which we had tra- 
velled. The soil, as seen on the banks of the rivers, or by the 
steep and freshly-broken sides of the ravines, was of yellow or 
pink clay, with ^gments of quartz intermingled to a great depth. 

About nine o'clock we reached Ampasimbe, one of the govern- 
ment post-stations. Before I had finished my breakfast, a good 
fat biOlock was driven near the door. A chief came, and, pointing 
to the animal, told me it was a present which he had been directed 
to make to me, from Rainibehevitra, the chief at Tamatave; I 
gratefully acknowledged the present, and then told Izaro to have 
it slaughtered for the men. Off the men went without needing 
another word, surrounded the animal, and, after chasing and 
dodging for some time, with one or two ineffectual attempts to 
Iiold it by the horns and the tail, a number of them seized, and 
threw it down by main force, and then, fastening ropes to its horns 
and legs, led it to the place of slaughter. It was soon killed and 
out up, each portion being distributed with the skin on ; for, 
excepting at Tamatave, where the skin sells for a dollar in the 
market, they never think of skinning their bullocks, and fre- 
quently cook their beef with the skin on it. Pieces of skin cut 
np, mixed with fat, and boiled till it forms a kind of jelly, is said 
to be a favorite dish. A piece of the ribs with the skin on was 
brought as my share. It is astonishing what excitement the kill- 
ing of a bullock produces. The men are as busy as bees, and on 
each of these joyful occasions I had reason to expect that nothing 
but cooking would be done for the rest of the day. While rest- 
ing here one of the chiefs cautioned me against walking so much, 
especially in the woods, as the fatigue of walking, added to the 
damp of the forest, would be very likely to produce fever. 

When the bearers gathered round my door on the following 
morning, I noticed that a number of them had spots of white 
clay, like paint, upon the cheek or forehead, and under the ear, 
and one or two had a white circle round the eye. I had noticed 
the same once or twice before upon the face of one of the chiefs, 
as well as others of our party ; and, on inquiring the cause, I was 
UAd that the mark round the eye was a medicinal application, but 
that the others were put on at ^ sort of charm^ to avert the evil 
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apprehended after the anpleaiant dreany of Ilia past night 
could not help thinking that the quantity of beef thej had < 
after the slaughtering of the ox on the previous day, had probably 
more to do with their dreama than either witchcraft or evil apirita. 

On leaving the village, we ascended and kept chiefly along the 
lateral hilla which extend from the aides of the high mountain 
ranges running north and south along this part of the ialand. 

Near one of the villages we passed the newly-made grave of a 
Hova chief. It oondisted of a spaoe thirty feet square, enoloaed 
by stone walls four or five feet high. The inside waa filled with 
earth to the level of the top of the walls, and had a amall atone 
structure standing in the centre. The grave stood upon the sum* 
mit of a circuUur hill overlooking the village, and surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of wooded mountains. There was something 
peculiarly affecting to me in the solitude and loveliness of the 
spot which the chief, probably the proprietor of the viUage beloW| 
had selected for his last resting-place. The Hova chiefs manifest 
considerable solicitude about their graves; and I was told that one 
of the chief officers who died lately at the capital requested of hia 
sons, shortly before his death, that after his interment they would 
occasionally remove the large stone slab that would form Uie door 
of his sepulchre, and let the sun shine in upon him. 

During the morning I walked a oonsiderable distance, though 
the ground was wet, and much of our way through the fornl 
which covered the summit of the hill. Once or twice in the 
intervals of open country, when the horizon was clear, we again 
obtained a view of the distant ocean. The view from one of these 
summits was extensive, varied, and exceedingly beautiful, but, al 
the same time, deeply affecting, from the mournful assooiationa 
with the past with which it was oonnected. To the west, or 
before us as we were ascending, were the lofty wooded ridgea 
which we yet had to climb, and beyond the summits of these 
mountains the borders of Imerina. To the east was the wooded 
and partly-cultivated valley immediately below us ; and stretch- 
ing to the north and the south, and on the opposite sides of this 
valley, the descending ridges of the mountain ranges over which 
we had passed, diversified with rock, and herbage, and forest; 
while beyond these, in the far distance, swept the dim, dark, but 
yet well-defined line of the wide waters of the ocean. This spot^ 
surrounded as it is by scenes of vastnessi grandeur, and beauty^ 
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b oiDed ^The Weepins^plaoe of ihe Hoyas f' a name of just 
and moarnful import, connected with the mifleries of the slave- 
trade, whioh| by virtue of a treaty between this country and 
England, was abolished in the year 1817. It has been calculated 
that, previous to this period, between three and four thousand 
unhappy beings were exported annually as slaves. Great numbers 
of these came from the capital, where they were collected from 
more remote provinces, and sold to factors or dealers, who resorted 
ihither for the purpose of purchasing and conducting them to 
the ooaat It was at this place that the manacled and goaded 
slave, forced froo) home and country and all that makes life dear, 
obtained his first view of the* sea, across which he was to be 
earned to a land of unknown hardships, misery, and death ; and, 
when he reached this spot, his eye had rested also, for the last 
time, on the lofty summits of the mountains of his beloved 
Imerina. We do not wonder at such a spot being called '< The 
Weeping-place of the Hovas." The treaty for the abolition of 
the trade in slaves, formed in 1817, was faithfully observed by 
Badama, who even put some of his own rektives to death for not 
regarding it ; but it was violated during the absence of Sir R. 
Farqnhar on a visit to England, by General Hall, who was acting- 
governor of Mauritius at the time, and restored the traffic in slaves. 
Ib 1820, when the British agent, who was sent to renew the treaty, 
aad the missionary were on their way to the capital, and just on 
the outskirts of the great forest before us, they met about a thou- 
■and slaves gmng from Imerina to the coast, each one chained 
by a ring of heavy iron round the wrist, and bearing a heavy 
burden. 

As we oontinued our journey, the vegetation of the country 
•lound us beeame entirdy changed. The rofia palm was no longer 
■eeu. The traveller's-tree was stunted and scarce ; but the base 
of the hilb and the valleys were covered with the bamboo, which 
was hr more abundant than during any former part of the 
journey. There were at least four distinct varieties : one a large- 
growing kind, erect neariy to the point; a second smaller, seldom 
rising much above twenty feet in height, bushy at the base, and 
gracefully bending down its tapering poidt. A third kind rose 
in single cane, almost without a leaf, to the height of thirty feet 
or more ; or, beading over, formed a perfectly circular arch. I 
also saw a bamboo growing as a creeper, with amall short joints 
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feathered with slender leafy brancliefl at ereiy joint, and atretcb- 
ing in festoons from tree to tree along the side of the road, or 
hanging suspended in single lines from a projecting kanch, and 
swinging gently with the passing breeze. The appearanoe of the 
bamboo when growing is exceedingly graceful. Sometimes the 
canes, as thick as a man's arm at the base, rise forty or fifty feet 
high, fringed at the joints, which are two or three feet apart, with 
short branches of long lance-shaped leaves. The smaller kinds, 
which abound most in this region, are still more elegant; and 
the Waving of the canes, with their attenuated but feathery-look- 
ing points, bending down like a plume, and the tremulous quiver^ 
ing, even in the slightest breeze, of their long slender leaves, 
present ever- varying aspects of beauty ; and, combined with the 
bright green color of the bamboo cane and leaf, impart an inde- 
scribable charm to the entire landscape. 

I had seen in South Africa patches of bamboo which were said 
to yield considerable profit to their owners, by furnishing handles 
for the whips with which the African wagon-driver keeps his long 
team of oxen in order. But handles for the whips of all the 
wagon-drivers upon earth, and rods for all the anglers in the 
world, might be taken from the regions through which we were 
passing, without being missed. The fences in this part of the 
country are formed with the bamboo, and the walls, and even the 
floors, of the generality of houses are of the same material. The 
roofs of these houses are covered with grass. 

Our road was' now steep, rugged, slippery, and more difficult 
than any we had before passed over, and it was noon before we 
reached Marozivongy, a small village situated in a hollow, where 
we halted for breakfast. The people were hospitable. The 
mistress of the house at which we stopped presented me with a 
bunch of native bananas, remarkably fine fruit. Each banana was 
nearly eighteen inches long, and curled like a bullock's horn. 
The only cooking-place was the house in which I sat. The fuel 
was wet, and the grass roof not admitting the escape of the smoke, 
the atmosphere proved exceedingly painful to my eyes. I tried 
to stand out of doors when it did not rain, but there was only a 
yard or two that was not some inches deep in water and clay, 
worked up into stiff mud by the passing to and fro of the people 
and the cattle. The inhabitants of the villages do not seem to 
have advanced in civilization so fiir as drainage ; and from the 
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Btate of the Tillages themselyee, as well as the swampy wet 
gnroands around, they seemed as unhealthy places as it was pos- 
sible to imi|pne. 

After a couple of hours' rest, and many expressions of kind- 
ness from the people, we resumed our journey. Great part of the ' 
way was through a thick forest, over steep and slippery paths 
and through narrow passes, along which it seemed impossible to 
oany a palanquin ; while the heavy rain which fell during great 
part of the time, rendered our progress still more difficult During 
this afternoon's journey we crossed four rivers swollen with the 
rmin ; and about five o'clock reached Beforana, a tolerably large 
village, situated in i^ swampy hollow, surrounded by woody hills. 
My quarters were not uncomfortable, but I felt shivery and cold. 
The chiefis brought in the customary present, and shortly after- 
ward the owner of the house came, accompanied by his wife and 
children, bringing a small basket of very white rice, with a duck 
and a fowl, as a present. He said that Messrs. Johns, and others, 
had always stopped at his house when travelling to and from the 
eapital ; that he was glad to see me there, and had brought the small 
present as a token of his good-will. I thanked the kind family 
for their present, and expressed my deep sense of the hospitality 
manifested in every place. After they had retired, I found my 
bearers somewhat fatigued and wishing to halt here for a day 
before penetrating the great forest; and though I was anxious 
to get beyond the region of fever as soon as possible, yet, as the 
next day was Sunday, I was glad to arrange that it should be a 
day of rest. 

Although my palanquin had been placed near the fire at which 
my supper was cooked, it was not dry when I retired to rest. I 
did not, however, apprehend any inconvenience, as it had before 
been hung up while wet; but I awoke in the night in a state 
of great heat and pain, in consequence of which I kept closely 
in the house during the whole of the following day. 

The morning of Monday was fine, and, being anxious to pro- 
ceed, we started early. While the bearers were preparing the 
packages, my attention was attracted by a number of men with 
spears, who were chasing a large black hog past the village ; and 
on inquiry I was informed that it was a stray hog, probably from 
the adjacent woods. In some of the villages, and even districts, 
hogs are prohibited by the government, at the instance of the 
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divinen or idol-keepeiB, who assert that these and odier animtk 
are peculiarly obDoxious to the idols, which are to some extent 
regarded as the tutelary divinities of the place. Whether it waa 
on this account or merely for the sport I did not aseertain, but 
the appearance of the animal produced great ezcitemeat in the 
Tillage. 

Wild boars exist in oonsiderable numbers in the fioresta. 
According to the descriptions of thera given by the natives 
they are different animals from the domesticated hog, and are 
called by a different name ; kiaoa being the name of the hog, but 
the wild boar ia called lamho. They are said to have tusks or 
horns growing lender the eyes, probably the callous protuberanoes 
of the Sui larmitui of Cuvier, which inhabits parts of the a4ia* 
cent continent of Africa. It would seem as if the wild boar had 
at former periods existed in oonaiderable numben, and in all 
parts of the island, as one of the few names by which the natives 
designate their whole country is Nesindambo, literally, idand of 
wUd boar$. They are often chased and killed by the natives. 
Part of a wild boar had not been an unfrequent dish at the tables 
of the foreign resident of Tamatave at whose hospitable board I 
was a guest daring much of the time that I resided there. The 
hunting of the wild boar, as well as of the wild cattle which 
roam in large herds over the uninhabited parts of the country, 
seems to have been a favorite pursuit with the Nimrods of Mada- 
gascar from very early times. The crocodile is reported to have 
been the game of the Yazimba, or earliest inhabitants of the 
country. At the time when Drury resided on the island, vis., 
150 years ago, hunting the wild cattle and wild boars was the 
occasional occupation and amusement of the daring and adven- 
turous chiefs of that part of the island in which he resided, and, 
as the spear was the weapon chiefly employed, the sport was fai 
more exciting and perilous than it has been of later times, the 
mere act of slaughtering the animals being the least exciting part 
of the sport. 

The late King Radama occasionally hunted the wild oattle 
and other animals ; but his hunting expeditions were more like 
organized military invasions of the territories of these denizens 
of the desert than ordinary pursuits of the chase, and the num- 
bers killed would seem to have surpassed even the murderous 
battues of the German sportsmen. Kadama sometimes led two 
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or ihree thonsand troops to the ohaae, and, as a portioii of these 
carrried fire-arms, the slaughter was immense. In an aocount 
which I obtained daring my yisit of one of these hunting expe- 
ditions to a r^on about a hundred miles or more to the west of 
the capital, in the autumn of 1825, the writer, a native, states : 
<< And these are the animab we obtained in the end of September 
and beginning of October : 

WQdMtO* 80SS 

Wildfowl 2236 

WfldboAn 6S ' 

Large amphibious tartle 82S 

Largo baakoto of fish • • • • t • • 6 

Belfl 183 

Burrowing tenrecs .11 

Tenroes that do not borrow T 

Lemvs or monkeyi , . 43 

Crooodilot 13 

We were only ten days hunting the wild oxen, and when the 
flesh (of the oxen) was finished we hunted the wild boars two 
days only. The wild fowl we took all in one day. We did not 
shoot the fowls, but obtained them by catching them and striking 
them only. The wild cattle and the wild boars were killed by 
the soldiers, and the birds were caught by them. The crocodiles 
and the others, viz., the fish, the turtles, the monkeys, and the 
hedgehogs, were caught by the peoplOi farmers, or villagers.'' 
Such is the aocount, written from the .field, which one of the 
huntsmen gives as the result of thirteen days' sport. 

The immense number of wild cattle slaughtered in ten days, 
and of wild boars killed in two days, together with the number 
of birds taken in a single day, show that the game must have 
been exceedingly abundant. There does not appear to have been 
any hunting expeditions for a number of years past The chief 
pursuits of the kind appear to have been for the destruction of 
the wild hogs* The only sport in which the court takes part at 
the present time is that of bull-fights at the capital. 

But, leaving the natives to follow the large hog which had just 
approached the outskirts of their village, we continued our way, 
the sun shining brightly as we mounted the high ground to the 
eaa^ of the village. After crossing a river we travelled on through 
the foresl for about four hours, when we descended to Irabitray 
a small wood-cutter's station consisting of four or five houses 
.. 19 
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Here we baited for breakfast, and tben continaed oar joniney 
tbrougb a dense forest of large and aneient trees, enliTened occa- 
sionally by tree-ferns or tbe graceful areca palms. 

The road here was frightful — the soil stiff clay, with deep 
holes of mud and water. Our way was sometimes ooyered with 
water, but more frequently up and down steep slippery ravinesi 
requiring detours on account of the gigantic trees which had 
fallen across the track. The clayey sides and n)cky portions of 
the ravines were sometimes so steep that my position was almoii 
upright, and it frequently required ten or twelve men to get the 
palanquin up and down. I was not well enough to walk, bat I 
frequently rc<|uestod the bearers to halt and rest, which they did 
once or twice, when I got out, and they sat down in a cornpam* 
tively level spot for about ten minutes. I certainly felt, while tlio 
men were toiling up the rugged ascent, that there was soiiit 
ground for the l(ite Radama's remark, that he had two generdii 
viz., General Ilazo, forttt^ and General Tazo, /ever, in whose 
hands he would leave any invading army — for an army oould 
make but slow way through such a country as this. I could also* 
readily imagine why, in 1816, some of Captain Le Sage's men 
should have thrown themselves on the ground, declaring they 
would die rather than attempt to proceed farther. It would 
require moro than a lifetime to make even a passable road 
through this region. I afterward made a rough sketch of the 
road, and photographed the palanquin and bearors. 

We wero yet in the forest when the sun went down, but we still 
kept on walking along the course of a stream. Gleaming lights 
at length indicated our approach to the sleeping-place, and, 
in answer to the shouts of our men, torohes of bamboo-cane were 
soon afterward brought to show us the way out of the river and 
along the path to the houses. I entered the house appropriated 
to our use about seven in the evening, having been, with the 
exception of two hours occupied by our breakfast, on the shoulders 
of my bearers ever since seven in the morning ; and, had they 
not been both skilful and strong, we could not have reached this 
place on that night. One of the chiefs said if I had any spirit- 
uous liquors with me it would be well to give some to each of 
the bearers ; and, as my canteen contained a bottle of brandy, 
which I found no occasion to use myself, I felt no hesitation in 
giving a glass to each of the men. 
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This place is a poet«katioii for relays of raessengeis for ilia 
goTemmenty as well as a wood-cotter's village; and the chief, a 
tall Hova* officer, soon brooght a present of rice, sweet potatoes, 
and poultry, with a Urge supply of dry fuel. I acknowledged 
his kindness, and assured him that to give so hospitable a wel- 
come in such a place and at such an hour was indeed treating 
me like a friend. The chief part of the poultry, together with 
the rice and potatoes, were given to the meiiy who soon cooked 
their supper and stretched themselves on their mats. I was glad 
to sit by the bright blazing fire while my own supper was pre- 
pared, and afterward to write up my journal for the day in the 
same comfortable place, for the nights had now become quite 
cod. 

Fatigued as I was, my mind was greatly excited by the scenes 
through which we had passed during the day. Alamazaotra is 
one of the great forests of the island, or rather part of the belt 
of forest which, at nearly the same elevation, is said to extend 
through the chief provinces of Madagascar. It is said to be 
forty miles through ; but I did not think we had travelled more 
than twenty-five miles during this day. The forest appears to 
spread over the most unequal ground, covering mountain ridges, 
steep precipices, and broad or narrow valleys. Many of the trees 
are of stupendous magnitude, apparently of hard wood and slow 
growth, excepting some of the dombeyas, which were magnificent 
trees. I noticed but few orchids, or parasitical plants of any 
kind, but creepers were abundant — among them some singularly 
ourioua bamboos. Of one kind the cane was almost as small as 
a quill, with a circle of fine small branches or leaves around eveiy 
joint, the joints being not more than five or six inches apart 
The long slender canes were often nine or ten feet long, hanging 
pendent from the branches of the trees, or stretching in grateful 
curves from tree to tree along the sides of the road. I saw num- 
bers of a species of medinilla, and a flower very much like a 
Lophogpennum tcandenMy but growing on a shrubby plant There 
were also some pretty purple-flowered orchises, and a few lycopo- 
diums ; but it was the very Eden of ferns. 

Tree ferns here exhibit great variety of form and foliage, and 
some of these truly magnificent plants were visible in every part 
of the forest; whUe, among the dwarf species, new ferns were 
eontinuallj presenting themselves. I only obtained a fow fronds 
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of fisome Uuit were neaieit to the p«th } and H wm aometimea 
quite tantalising to see, perhaps half way down the opposite nde 
of a steep clay-formed rayine, a group of ferns exeeedin^y hean- 
tifuly and apparently new, but quite beyond present reach. On 
such ooeasions, I found myself involuntarily ezdaiming, *^Okj 
you beauties I I must have you \" But I was seldom aUe to do 
more than point them out to a young chief who might be walk- 
ing by my side, and request him to mark well the spot, thai we 
might remember it on our return. 

Early the next morning we took our departure from the station 
of Alamazaotra, and, ascending the opposite bank of the riyer, 
agun entered the forest, and pursued our way through the same 
sort of wood for about an hour, when we emerged into an cfpen 
grassy country, with a comparatively level path winding round 
the base of the hills. The bright sunshine, the fresh morning 
breese sweeping over the open country, had such an exhilarating 
effect upon my bearers, that they started off at a brisk, and 
almost trotting pace, singing in concert as they travelled along for 
a considerable distance. We afterward passed through one or 
two patches of forest; and, between three and four hours from 
the time of starting, halted for breakfast at Ampassapqjy. Here, 
in addition to the usual presents of food, the wife of the chief 
brought me a basin of sweet new milk, the first I had tasted 
since leaving Tamatave. I made her what I hoped was a suitable 
return, as indeed I always endeavored to do for the presents so 
kindly offered. 

Setting out again soon after noon, we travelled nearly west 
until about five o'clock, when we reached Moramanga, a village 
on a hill, where we rested for the night, and where a bullock was 
purchased and killed for the bearers. The ground over which 
we had travelled had been comparatively level, the s(»l clayey, 
covered with thick coarse grass, the hills flatter, and more distant 
from each other. Many portions of the country were gay with 
the Seva, or Buddlea Madagoicarenni, oovered with long spikes 
of orange-colored flowers. I also met with a fine-growing fern, 
which I at first thought was new, but which has since been pro- 
nouDced to be Osmunda regalia, indigenous in our own country, 
as well as other regions. 

The aspect of the country to the eastward of Moramanga was 
novel and interesting. For a dosen miles or more the district 
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inmadifttely bdow ihe YiOage resembled a vast gnuny plain, 
bounded by the hills of Ankay, and beyond them the high moun- 
tain ranges of Ankora, appearing not with round or pointed 
flaw-like summits, like the distant outline of the horiion in the 
oountry through wbioh we had passed, but in long, blue, and 
almost torsi ranges of land, each range receding farther away, but 
rifling higher, and preaanting only here and there a small oonieal 
eleTation. 

More than one of the bearers of the packages had been seized 
with illnesfl during the journey ; and one to whom I gave some 
medicine, though better, was unable to proceed. On the follow- 
ing morning it was discorered that four others had left their com- 
panioM during the night, notwithstanding the distribution of the 
bullock and the promise of payment Leaying f&ye packages, 
therefore, to be sent after us, we started eariy across a flat country 
oorered with coarse grass, and passed two or three sluggish rivers, 
ohoked at the sides with rushes and weeds. Over two of them 
were rude bridges. The men remarked of one of the rivers, on 
which I noticed a number of beautiful water-lilies in flower, that 
there were plenty of crocodiles there. It was a wide muddy river, 
in great part overgrown with reeds. 

Between ten and eleven o'clock we reached Andakana, where 
there is a ferry across the Mongoro, a smooth but rapid river, 
about thirty yards wide. I was much surprised at the great 
number both of men and women that crossed the river during the 
time we halted on its banks. We remained here about three hours, 
and were then ferried over; and, after ascending for a considerable 
time, we passed along an elevated but level tract of country, until 
we oame to a high mountain range covered with wood. On 
reaching the summit of a hill called Ifody we obtained a view as 
extensive and magnificent as the country had yet presented. 
The woods and mountain ranges of Ankay, over which we had 
travelled, were spread out behind us to the east; to the north, 
the country of Uie Antsianaka, stretching away like an almost 
unbroken- table-land ; to the south was the mountain range we 
had crossed, and the province of the Betsileo, hilly and broken ; 
and before us, to the west, the country of the Bezanozano and 
the mountain Angavo, beyond which were the hills of Ankova. 

Having rested ourselves, and gazed for a while on the wide 
and varied panoiramai we desoended the hill, and shortly after- 
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murd iMclied £ke small Tillage of Ambodinifody. This I aiip> 
poae to be a military post, for two soldiers, one carryiog a musket 
^ with a bayonet fixed to it, the other a spear, stood outside the 
door of the house befoi^ which my bearers halted. The soldiers 
saluted me or the officer by whom I was aocompanied. The 
one who carried the musket gave the word of eommand, which, 
as the whole was so sudden and unexpected, I might not per- 
haps hear distinctly ; but what I did comprehend seemed like, 
'< Rear rank take open order — ^present — ^fire V* These words 
were rather startling, but my compamons maintained the utmost 
gravity. 

While waiting here I walked out to search for plants in some 
of the spots we had passed, and returning before sunset found a 
nice clean mat spread in the house I was to occupy. 

During the evening half a dozen friends arrived — grave, dig- 
nified men, whom I had never seen before, but with some of 
whom I had repeatedly corresponded. The one who came first 
brought a present of poultry and rice, and a present from the 
prince, bidding me welcome, and expressing his pleasure at heai^ 
ing of my approach toward the capital ; the others had come three 
days' journey from the capital to convey to me the greetings of 
their friends there. Their welcome wss indeed most affecting. 
They had much to relate, and much to ask, and I^ was glad to 
assure them of the deep affection and general interest felt in their 
welfare by friends in England. We united in the expression of 
our grateful feelings for having been permitted to meet each 
other, and it was late before we parted — ^later still before I could 
sleep. 

By seven the next morning we resumed our journey, one of my 
friends accompanying us in bis palanquin. After travelling about 
an hour, a chief came out of an adjacent house and earnestly 
solicited me to go in to see a sick person. I had frequently given 
medicine to the bearers during the journey with good effect, and 
their report of this had perhaps caused Uie present application. 
On entering the house I found a young man about seventeen years 
of age, the son of the host, suffering from fever. I told them I 
had no medicine with me, but if they would send to the place 
where I should halt I would give them some. The brother of the 
sick man instantly offered to go with us, but before we departed 
they said their morning meal was ready, and invited us to partaka 
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%it1i them. Not wiBhing to decline the hoepitality of thiB the 
fSrst home of friends I bad come to visit, I was directed to a dean 
mat spread out on one. side of the floor, the friends with whom I ^ 
bad passed the preyions evening and the^members of the familj 
mtting round. The covers were then taken off the Urge earthen ^ 
pots, standing on the fire near the centre of the house, and the 
bests helped their guests. A plate of nicely-boiled rice and milk 
proved very aeceptable to me, as I was still &r from well. The 
rice for the others was served in a brightly-glazed earthen vesseli: 
like a bowl fixed on a stand. On the top of the rice the meat 
was placed, one or two horn spoons were stuck in the rice, whidi 
was then placed before the guests. The house was different in 
structure and arrangement from those in the provinces through 
which I had passed. It was smaller, and more compactly built. 
The oracks in the walls were filled up with clay. The sleeping- 
plaoes were better arranged. The water was not brought in from 
the riyer, and kept itk bamboo-canes six or seven feet long; btit 
was kept in large circular earthen jars^ holding two or three 
pailfuls each. From these the water was obtained by dipping a 
ladle formed of the broad end of a horn attached to a long 
wooden handle. I could not but notice the superior neatness and 
comfort of the house, and the cheerfulness of the family. 

On resuming our joimey we travelled over a broad flat valley, 
where the extensive embankments for rice-fields spread over a 
large part of the lower ground; a few only of these fields 
being now cultivated, their aspect seemed to indicate that the 
population had, in former times, been much larger than at pre- 
sent Our road led us toward a large enclosure formed by walls 
nine or ten feet high, the roof-shaped top of the wall being armed 
with p<Hnted spikes firmly cemented in the sun-hardened clay of 
which the wall was composed, and placed within a few inches of 
each other around the whole enclosure. As the gates to this 
enclosure were open we passed through, and in the centre passed 
by a large and well-built house of wood, with floors and several 
apartments ; while within the same enclosure I noticed a number 
of inferior structures. The whole was in good preservation, and 
was altogether the most feudal or aristocratic looking place we 
had met with. 

Soon after leaving the enclosure we crossed the dear-flowing 
river Yalala, and wound our way through plantations along a path 
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flormed on the ride of steep banks, tbrongh deep eottings in dsj, 
and by large blocks of granite, to one of the villages of Prince 
Ramonja, at the foot of Angavo (literally, the k^y), a high 
masrive mountain that had been kmg in right This was the first 
fortified village we had entered. The ditoh was deep, the path 
across it to the gateway narrow. The wall or fence on the upper 
ride of the ditch was terminated by large upright stones; and the 
gate itself, a large slab or stone which it would require a number 
of men to move, stood against the wall just within the gateway. 
I passed through the village to the house of Ramonja, a weU-buUt 
wooden edifice with a lofty narrow roof. 

As soon as I had entered the house an aged woman, tall, but 
shrivelled and gray-headed, rose from her seat, and stooping as she 
moved, came toward me, bursting into the most passionate ex- 
pressions of joy, and exeluming, ** Efa tonga I efa tonga 1 is eoflM, 
is come V* then clasping my hand between both her own, she con- 
tinued, '* Ramonja, Ramonja I how happy you will be I" At 
length, when she had persuaded me to be seated, she squatted 
down on the mat, and, gathering her lamba closely round her 
shoulders, sat for some time, gazing steadfastly at me in silence. 
I was informed that she had been Prince Ramonja's nurse, was 
allowed to call him her child, and, knowing the pleasure my 
arrival would afford him, bad thus given vent to her feelings. 

I had not been long in the house before an aid-de-camp from 
the capital arrived with a letter from the Prince Ramonja himself, 
expressing, in terms of much affection, the pleasure which the 
news of my approach had afforded him, and informing me that he 
had sent instructions that a bullock and other provisions should be 
presented on our arrival at Angavo. I had much pleasant con- 
versation with the officer who brought the letter, and who was, in 
personal appearunce, one of the finest men I had seen. 

Between one and two o'clock my breakfast was brought. Among 
the presents I had received on the previous day were some fowls, 
which had been fed in a manner peculiar to Madagascar. The 
bird is confined in a hole, or a close sort of basket, and fed with 
a paste made of rice flour (much in the same way that turkeys 
are sometimes crammed), until it becomes enormously fkt. One 
of these birds had been cooked for my breakfast, and was almost 
one mass of fat. . The layer of fat on the legs and some other 
parts was a full inch in thickness. Fowls thus fed are sud to 
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feCeh a Ydfi^ prioe in the mtrket^ and to be esleemed by Halagasj 
epieam as ezoellant eating. 

In the oouTBe of the afternoon the prince's head man here and 
most of his people oame and requested to see me. On going out 
I foand my friends and the chie& who 'had travelled with me 
arranged along the front of the hoaBe, and the head man of the 
Tillage and his friends on the opposite side. In the centre had 
been placed a doien baskets of rice, with several of manioc and 
sweet potatoes, and two large bundles of sugar-canes, besides 
poultry ; and a tame bullock, which had been reposing in the 
yard all the morning, standing near them. I was about to take 
my place among my fellow-travellers, but was directed to stand on 
the stone step of the door. The chief man, who, with his com- 
panions, was arrayed in holiday attire, then addressed me, stating 
how much pleasure it gave them to see me there as the friend of 
the prince and the prince Rakotond Radama, and begged me to 
accept the bullock and the other provisions before me as the 
prince's gift I expressed my deepfelt gratitude for this mani- 
festation of kindness, and the people retired. 

When my bearers were directed to remove the provisions there 
was a genend seramble for the sugar-canes, and so eager was the 
struggle that few secured more than a piece of a cane. I after- 
ward expressed my regret to one of my friends that so much pro- 
vision should have been given, as I was sure my men would have 
been better without it But he advised me not to say so, as it 
was the mode of testifying pleasure on the arrival of a guest in 
Madagascar, and would be painful to the parties by whom it was 
given ; also, that the people of the place would be pleased by my 
receiving it, as they would obtain a portion when it was distributed. 
I afterward wrote to the secretary of the government at the 
capital, to the prince royal, as the queen's son is usually called, 
and to Prince Ramonja, informing them of my progress and my 
arrival at Angavo. One of my bearers came to-day to have a 
.tooth drawn, of which I soon relieved him, and he returned to 
his quarters. The evening was passed with a select company of 
friends in agreeable, and to me deeply-afifecting conversation, 
respecting the perils and afflictions of the times that were past, 
and the rest and the quiet of the present. 

Soon after seven the next morning we took leave of the kind 
fiiends with whom I had held such pleasant intercourse, and 
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wound our wty up Uie fertile and lovely valley of Aagim) to thf 
pass in the mountains forming its western bonnduy. The fin( 
objects which attracted my attention after leaving the vfllage were 
a number of picturesque tombe^ of oareiul coiufeiiieti(m and oen- 
siderable extent I was told they were the reating^plaoos of 
Ramonja's ancestors. 

The ascent upon which we had entered was long and gradual 
until near the summit, but J walked nearly aU the way. At 
different elevationa we passed a succession of hamlets, perched in 
the most picturesque spots, often on points of high land, pngeeU 
ing out into the valley. The houses were all wdl built, with 
clean swept court-yards around them. At one which we passedi 
the first two-storied house I had noticed since leaving Tamatave, 
a woman was looking out of a chamber window; at others the 
inmates of the house seemed to be gathered together on a sort of 
parapet in front of their dwellings, in order to see us pass. I 
frequently halted to look back over the wide green and fertile 
valley we had left The cattle feeding on the sides of the hills, 
the rustic villages scattered here and there along its borders, or 
on the rocky promontories jutting out from the mountain's side, 
the gardens and rice-fields mapped out below, and the clear cool 
stream winding its way along the centre, all combined to form an 
extended and beautiful scene, probably the more charming because 
seen under a cloudless sky, and tinged with the bright rays of the 
mominp; sun. 

In little more than an hour we reached the pass near the sum- 
!nit of Anpavo, the natural fortress of the province of Ankay. 
It is a lofty massive granite mountain, capped with cliy, and 
having steep inaccessible sides. The small portion of level land 
on the summit is defended by a succession of deep ditches, 
extending nearly round it, and continued, one after another, from 
the summit to the edge of the precipitous sides. Before the 
introduction of fire-arms, it must have been almost impregnable. 
It was defended by the last independent chief of the Bazanozano 
a^inst Radama, who, it is said, took it chiefly by the aid of fire- 
anna, after two days' fighting. 

The descent, on the western side of the pass, was woody and 
broken. I had noticed a few rare plants on the eastern side, 
('specially some small lilac-flowered orchises, and the small rich| 
bright-flowered Eujihorbia Bojerij resemblibg E. q>UndenSy but 
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witb sauJIer and deeper-colored scarlet flowers. On the western 
sde the Tegetation was rich and new. It is here that the finest 
^eoiet of Aoaj produced in the island is found. I saw seyeral 
new OTchidii and obtained a few fronds of some unknown forms. 
At lengthy aflter crossing a somewhat rapid stream, completely 
orenhadowed by trees of luxuriant foliage, we reached the open 
oountiy, oharacterized by broad level tracts, laid out in rice- 
gnmndSy much of it under culture^ and diversified by flat rounded 
hiUa. 

We halted at a resting-place for travellers. These resting-places, 
of which we paseed many on our journey, are generally a grassy 
knoUy at a distance from any trees, affording a wide and pleasing 
prospeety or a position for enjoying a cool refreshing breeze. The 
multitudes of travellers ^ho rest on the grass tend to keep it short 
and smooth ; and quantities of the fibre of the sugar-cane, chewed 
by the travellers during their resting-time, are strewn all around. 
Cloee by this place, a round stone, like a large cannon-ball, was 
lying on the ground, and two small stones were fixed upright, at 
a distance of some yards from each other. My bearers and some 
others of the party instantly repaired to the spot where this stone 
was lying, and those who were able took up the large round stone, 
and, standing near one stone, endeavored to hurl it to the oppo- 
lite stone, as a feat of strength. After a series of trials, only two 
—one of my own bearers, and one of a party travelling with us — 
were able to cast it to the required distance, while some could 
scarcely lift it. When they had finished their sport, we resumed 
our journey, and, about an hour before noon, reached Ankara 
Madinika. 

This was the first village in Ankova, the central province of 
the island. It was market-day, and a number of men and women 
had goods, viz., rice and other kinds of grain, roots, vegetables, 
poultry, raw cotton, pet birds in cages, etc., spread out on the 
ground, or exposed in baskets, by the side of the road, as we 
entered the village. I afterward walked through the market, 
asking the price of some of the articles, and purchased some ready- 
cooked sweet potatoes and manioc, which were exceedingly good. 
The houses here were more substantially built than those we had 
passed, but dirty inside. The people were somewhat fairer than 
those in the lower provinces. There did not seem to be much 
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traffio in the market, though a oonaiderable niimher of people had 
come together. 

Food already cooked is generally offered for. sale m the Mala- 
gasy markets, but the only kinds of cooked food which I saw 
were manioc and sweet potatoes, which were apparently in consid- 
erable demand. There were neither fish, nor eggs, nor loeosts; 
the season was too early for the latter, which generally pass oyer 
the centra' provinces daring the spring of the year and cause 
great destruction among the fields and gardens. The locusts 
generally fly within two or three feet of the ground, and as soon 
as their approach is perceived, the people rush out^ and with 
great clamor endeavor*^ strike them down, or enclose them in 
their lambas, while the women and children gather them up in 
baskets from the ground, and detach their legs and wings, by 
shaking them from one end to the other of a kng sack, in the 
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aune way tliat grooefB clean their rauiiifl. The legs and wings 
are then winnowed away, and the bodies dried in the sun, or 
sometimes fried in fat, and then kept in sacks for food, or sent to 
the markets for sale. In some parts of Ankovm and in the pro- 
vinces of the Betsileo to the soathward^ grasshoppers and silk- 
wormSy in the chrysalis state, are collected in large quantitiesi 
cooked and eaten as food, or offered for sale. 

The market at this place was small, and only a few articles were 
exhibited ; but the markets in this proyince are, many of them, 
especially those held near the capital, attended by multitudes of 
people from the surrounding villages, and contain every kind of 
manuftoture both native and foreign, as w^ as all kinds of native 
produce and articles of food. At some, persons attend with large 
earthen jam of water, which they sell in small quantities to parties 
who may be thirsty while in the maiket ; while others code and 
dispose of meat ready dressed to those who may be hungry. 
Others, as in the market here, dispose of cooked manioc and 
potatoes. There was part of a bullock, cut up in small pieces, 
for sale in one part of the market at this place. The samples of 
lice looked exceedingly good. 

Having rested a couple of hoars, we journeyed on, and travelled 
through a ooontiy of low hills and wide valleys, oompsratively well 
cultivated, and thioUy peopled. The parts of the country not 
under cultivation WMJpsovered with tiiick gnss. Immense blocks 
of granite, or gnddjj^ie up in diileieDt directions above the sur- 
face of tiie ground, sod the sides and summits of the mountains 
often exhibited a large extent of naked granite rock. As we ad- 
vanced the hottses seemed to improve. If not laiger than those 
4o the eastward, tiiey were better built The walls were of mud 
or clay, with doors and window-shutters of wood, and the roofs 
covered with a neal, thick thalehing of grass. They were sur- 
rounded by fences, and sometimes shaded by trees, with enclosed 
gardens or fields outside, planted with different kinds of produce. 
This, tpgetiier with the cattle feeding on the plain, often gave to 
the whole, as seen from a distance, the appearance of an English 
farm. 

After crossing six or seven swampy streams, where the men 
seemed much afraid of crocodiles or serpents, we approached the 
place St which we were to sleep. It was an ancient fortified vil- 
lage, standing on the summit of a hill, with a deep ditch or fosse 
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outride, the entrance being by a narrow stone gateway, and the 
space within crowded with houses. These were so irregularly 
placed, and so crowded together, that my palanquin could scarcely 
be carried along the passages between the houses to the place 
where I was to lodge. Here I was most affectionately welcomed 
by a number of friends, with some of whom I had had much 
pleasant intercourse on a former occasion at Tamatave. My meet- 
ing and intercouse with friends, at this place, was deeply affecting; 
and the accounts I receiyed of the seyere afflictions of 8<nne| and 
the perils of others, almost deprived me of sleep. 

We were stirring eariy, and in looking over the Tillage nothing 
struck me as more surprising than the narrow and intricate pas- 
sages between the houses, and from one part to another. Here I 
saw for the first time two pits called fahitra, in which oxen are 
confined and fattened. The pits^ which were close to the houses, 




were somewhat larger than the animal, and a little deeper than 
the top of his horns. Over one of these a covering of thatch was 
placed ; and the food of the animals, fresh wet grass, was placed 
upon a ledge cut out of the clay sides of the pit, in a rude sort 
of rack 
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Yei^ early in my journey I found that if I left my olotbes by 
my bedside at nigbt, they were in danger of being deyoored by 
the rats and mice before morning. Cats and owls being considered 
animals of ill-omen^ are not allowed near any house ; so the rats 
and mice are left undbturbed, and have it sJl their own way. I 
hid, therefore, been under the necessity of putting all my clothes, 
including cap and great-coat, into a bag, and hanging them up by 
a cord to one of the rafters of the house. But one night, when 
in consequence of indisposition I had spread my great-coat over 
me for an additional blanket, I found in the morning that it had 
been eaten in several places. Even the silk handkerchief spread 
over my head had suffered considerably during the night; but 
this morning I found to my great dbtress that several parts of a 
manuscript vocabulary, which I kept at the the head of my palan- 
quin, had been eaten by the rats. For the future, therefore, I 
never ventured to leave any book exposed by night. 

We left the village about seven o'clock, passing out by the nar- 
row gateway between two high unhewn granite stones, and pro- 
ceeding by a narrow path over the ditch, which was about eighteen 
feet deep and four or six feet wide. A number of peach-trees 
growing within the enclosure were just coming into bloom, and 
appeared to thrive well. A little euphorbia hedge, growing along 
the top of the fence inside the ditch, was covered with the richest 
deep-colored scarlet flowers. The grass of large tracts of country 
over which we had passed had been recently burned for the sake 
of securing fresh young grass for the cattle, and long lines of fire 
were occasionally seen traversing the plain or the mountain side, 
leaving nothing but a black smoky or ashy surface behind it 

I was much impressed with the difference between the Hovas 
and the inhabitant of the country through which I had passed, 
as manifest ia. the position and defences of their villages, indicat- 
ing that they must have been a marauding sort of people, ever 
liable to reprisals from other tribes, or else constantly engaged in 
war among themselves. Their villages are all built on the sum- 
mits of hills, enclosed in clay walls of varied height and thickness, 
and having but one narrow and difficult entrance, being, besides 
this, surrounded by one or more deep ditches. These ditches 
around the villages were sometimes extended to a considerable 
distance from the walls enclosing their houses, and beyond these 
there were deep cuttings across any rising giound leading to the 
20 
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village. Oreat skill was manifested in the plan of these defences, 
as well as great labor in their completion. In no other eoantrjf 
perhaps, have the villages been so nniformly defended bj this 
species of fortification as in this pari of Madagascar. In this 
respect their defenees appeared more elabofale and pomanent 
than those I had noticed around the Fte of New Zealand or 
the mountain fcnrtresses of the Soath Sea Islands; the fonner, 
though generally fixed in positions affording greater natural seca- 
ritj, were only defended by a strong stockade, the latter by thick 
stone walls. The extensive introduction of fire-arms, and also of 
cannon, within the last forty years, has rendered these fiurtifica- 
tions useless, and they are consequently neglected ; but so long as 
the only weapons of attack were the pointed stick or the long, 
sharp, iron-headed spear, they must have afforded considerable 
security. Their chief weapons of defence at that time were stones 
or fragments of rock, which were hurled at the assailants or rolled 
down upon them while in the fosse ; and against the latter the 
hard-wooded and hide-bound shields of the attacking party afforded 
no protection. In closer conflict both parties used the spear, 
which is the national weapon of the Malagasy. 

The morning was bright, the air cod, and the breeze refresh- 
ing ; and after travelling over a fine open country covered with 
thick grass, we approached Ambatomanga, a conspicuous and 
romantic-looking village. It was in full view some time before 
we reached its walls. It stood upon the summit of a low round 
hill, one side of which was formed of precipitous rock rising from 
the level of the valley to a height of about four hundred feet 
On one side a considerable stream flowed round the base of the 
hill, and furnished water for extensive plantations of rice spread 
far over the bottom of the valley and in terraces along the lower 
sides of the hills. The slope of the hill and part of the adjacent 
land were enclosed and planted with a few trees and vegetables. 
The road, crossing a bridge of stone slabs, led up to a narrow path 
over the fosse to the opening in the walls by which the vSlage was 
surrounded, and which were in good preservation. The interior 
was not so crowded with houses as many of the villages in the 
country, and I noticed clusters of trees in several places, as if 
small orchards were attached to some of the dwellings. The 
houses were all built after the Hova style, with high narrow roofii, 
the rafters at each end projecting several feet beyond their juno- 
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tion at the apex of the roof, like a couple of branches or a pair 
of straight horns. 

In the centre of these honses was that of the chief, which, from 
being the first of the kind I had seen, appeared all the more 
remarkable. It might be about sixty feet long, and half as wide. 
It was two stories high, with door and windows in each stoiy, and 
a steep roof with attic windows in the sides and the ends. The 
side walls were sheltered by two verandas, one above the other, 
and the posts which supported the two verandas were upward of 
twenty feet high. This remarkable building, with walls of wood 
framed in diagonal panels, roofed with shingles, spacious, more 
than double the height of any of the other houses, and European 
and attractive in its form, was standing upon the highest spot im 
the village, surrounded by a wall, and imparting altogether a 
peculiar character to the whole place. 

To the north of the village, and connected with it by a narrow 
path, and apparently enclosed within Uie same walls, there was an 
immense pile of naked granite rock, extending upward of two 
hundred feet high, and as many broad. A solitary house, with 
thick stone walls and thatched roof, crowned its summit. A tall 
bamboo cane, with a piece of cloth fluttering in the breeze, and 
one or two stunted shrubs growing on one side near the edge, were 
the only other objects I could see. The name of the villagOi 
Ambatomanga, literally blue rock, was evidently derived from this 
pile of blue granite. And the rock, the chief's house, the walled 
village, the pass, the winding stream, the green, undulating plain, 
the roads enlivened by the passing travellers, the massive, and 
o^n naked granite mountaina in the distance, seen under a 
bright blue sky, combined to present a picture as novel as it was 
varied and beautiiul. I could not help again wishing that my 
photographic apparatus had been accessible, in order that I might 
have rendered the picture permanent 

Frienda from the caipital met us as we approached, and, after 
cordial gmilugn, we entered this feudal-looking village, passing 
along narrow intricate passages until we halted at the house in 
which I was to lodge, and which belonged to the resident head 
man of the place, Uie chief to whom the large house belonged 
being absent at the capital. The house to which I had been 
conducted was large and well built Part of the floor was covered 
with mattinf^ A neatly-fiEamed four-post bedstead, on which mala 
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were spread, with a natiye-made chair by ita side, ooonpied one 
comer ; another sleeping-place of an inferior kind occupied the 
opposite end of the house ; while large water-jars and other useful 
articles filled up the intervening space. There was a raised hearth 
near the centre; and among the furniture and ornaments, some 
of which were curious, I observed a large drum, apparently of 
native manufacture, the barrel being formed out of a solid piece 
of wood, hanging from a peg near the top of the wall. The chief 
himself soon entered and gave me a cordial welcome, while crowds 
of the villagers gathered round the house to gaze at the stranger. 

One of mj bearers, who had previously complained, was so ill 
during the previous night as to be unable to travel with us in the 
morning : but with the help of companions, who had carried him 
part of the way, he arrived soon after noon. He was lodged in 
an adjacent house ; and, as soon as I was aware of his illness, I 
went and found him suffering severely. I gave him some medi- 
cine, and expressed my regret that he or his companions had not 
informed me before, as the fever, from which he was then suffer- 
ing so much, might probably have been prevented. 

During the afternoon several friends from the capital arrived 
with a present of poultry, etc., and a letter from friends there 
conveying a warm and affectionate assurance of welcome and ear- 
nest desire that we might soon greet each bther. The messengers 
themselves seemed to find much satisfaction in unitedly welcoming 
the stranger sent by their friends in England to visit them. 
Twenty years had passed away since the English who had for- 
merly resided among them left the country ; but my arrival, thej 
said, was evidence that the Malagasy were not forgotten by their 
early and steady friends. I expressed my deep sense of their 
kindness, and observed to one of my companions that I would 
rather decline the present, as my people had more than enough 
already; but they said, '' Don't refuse this present : it will grieve 
them much if you do." I therefore cheerfully accepted what 
they had brought, and, when I had written a short lett^ of grate- 
ful acknowledgment to the Mends by whom they were sent, they 
returned. 

The next day was Sunday, and I was glad to make it a day of 
vest In the morning a message arrived from an officer at th^ 
Mpitd| who had when a youth been educated in England. Hi 
his ^Msura at my approach, and hia hopes of hearing 
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from friends in England, '' that happy land/' as lie designated it; 
and at the same time offering some friendly suggestions. I sent 
a short reply hy his messenger. In the coarse of the day a mes- 
aetoger arrived from the prince, conveying a most cordial welcome, 
and the expression of his pleasure at hearing of my near approach. 

Daring the afternoon I walked oat for a coaple of miles or 
more along the road to the westward of the village. The wind 
was blowing fresh from the north-west^ and though I wore a thick ' 
great-coat, and walked briskly, I felt the cold far more keenly 
than I had expected. After my return, other friends arrived 
from the capital to bid me welcome, and with them I had much 
interesting conversation and enjoyment of this day's rest. In the 
evening the resident chief of the village presented me with a 
sheep and some poultiy, etc., in the name and by the order of the 
proprietor of the place, now residing at Tananarive, and whom he 
designated as the friend of the queen. 

August 25th. I had passed a restless night, partly from a slight 
fever and partly from a multitude of thoughts. The sheep which 
liad been presented on the previous day was now killed ; and, as 
my eyes were exceedingly painful, and the weather unfavorable, 
we did not proceed until after breakfast. My bearer was still 
Buffering, but hoped by the help of his companions to follow us to 
the next resting-place. Before setting out, a messenger arrived 
from one of the officers of the government to say that I was to 
proceed to a village which was named, at the foot of the hill on 
which the capital stands, when an officer would be sent to conduct 
me to the house appointed for my residence. About ten o'clock 
we set out, traversing the labyrinth of paths between the houses 
of the village ; and, passing through an opening in the walls, 
eroesed over three or four deep ditches, and then continued our 
way along smooth, well-beaten paths, and over an undulating 
pUdn covered with long thick grass. The officer who had arrived 
accompai^ed me in his palanquin. The morning was cold, with 
drissling rain, when we started ; but the weather improved as we 
advance^. The aspect of the country was sterile. No trees or 
bushes were visible except a few around the houses; but large 
portions of the land were under cultivation. The absence of 
trees in Imerina makes fuel very scarce, and I saw several persons 
employed in cutting long dry grass, and tying it up in bundles : 
theee are daily sold in the markets of the capital for fuel. I saw 
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oolj a few cattle, bnt oooasionallj noticed small flocks of sheep of 
a reddish brown color, and covered with hair. 

We passed during oar joumej to^aj several tombs of the Hovas. 
They consist generally of a square raised platform, having their 
sides formed by stones fixed in the ground; with sometimes 
a snccession of smaller platforms one upon another, giving a sort 
of pyramidal form to the tomb ; or else there are two or three 
large upright stones standing erect within the first stone enclosure. 
These tombs generally occupy small elevations at a short distance 
from the road. Some of them seem to be ancient, and may 
justly be reckoned among the most remarkable and impressive 
antiquities of the country. 

There were many travellers on the road, and one native chief 
passed us on horseback, riding an excellent animal. Between 
three and four o'clock in the afternoon we reached the small 
village of Amboipo, where a messenger from the queen's secretary 
gave me a letter, requesting me to halt at that village for the 
night, as the queen had appointed the following day for my enter* 
ing the capital, and that three officers would be sent to conduct 
me to my residence. 

On entering the house in which I was to spend the night I 
found myself in a true Malagasy peasant's cottage. The inside, 
not above twenty feet square, was divided by a rush partition into 
two compartments or rooms. The first, into which the door 
opened, was appropriated to a pen for calves and a pen for 
lambs, in which one was bleating for a long time, and also a pen 
for ducks and chickens. The inner apartment was working-room, 
cooking-room, eating-room, sitting-room, and sleeping-room. In 
thb inner apartment, when we entered, the husband was watching 
a large pot of rice boiling on the fire, and the wife was seated on 
a mat on the floor before a fragile rustic loom, weaving a fine silk 
lamba, or scarf, such as are worn by the Hova chiefs on holidays 
or public occasions. The loom was of most simple materials and 
primitive construction. Four stakes of unequal length, fixed 
upright in the ground, with rods across, composed the frame- 
work of the loom. 

In front of this the woman sat on the ground. At the distance 
of six or seven feet were two short sticks driven into the ground, 
with a rod stretching across, and over this the woof of silk to be 
woven was fastened. It is with apparatus so simple and fragile 
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that the beautiful lambas of the Hovaa, with their rich colon and 
elegantly-figured patterns, are woven. Silk-worms are numeroua 
in some of the provinces, and silk might be produced in great 
abundance. 

Although on entering I requested that the woman would not 
disturb herself, she soon untied tbe different parts of the loom, 
rolled up the silk, placed it in a rush basket standing by her side, 
pulled up the stakes, and, in less than five minutes, no sign of the 
work in which she had been engaged was to be seen. The bed- 
stead, I found, was a fixture, the posts being driven into the 
ground. The fire-place was near the foot of the bed, and a small 
window at the end. 

In the course of the evening upward of twenty friends came 
down from the capital to express their thankfulness and joy at my 
antral. Some of them were remarkable-k)oking men, whose pre- 
sence would have commanded respect in any intelligent assembly, 
and whose past history of peril and deliverance was among the 
most remarkable and deeply interesting of any I had ever listened 
to. They quite filled my little room. Ejaculations of grateful 
joy at our meeting were all that for some time could be uttered, 
and these were mingled with tears. Many earnest and affectionate 
inquirieB after friends who had formerly resided in the country 
were made. Many deeply-affecting accounts of events, and 
changes, and deaths among themselves were related ; and long, 
indeed, it was before we separated. How much more interesting 
and permanently affeetbg has the history of a number of these 
men sinee become. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

ArriTal of th« Qaeen'f Offloen.-^ntr7 to tfa« Capital.— Bzient and Ippaar- 
anoo of Antananariro. — Palaoe and chief BaUdings. — Intrieacj of tho 
Roads. — Description of the House and Accommodation prorided by the 
Queen. — ^Welcome on arriring. — Salubrity of the Ciim*te. — Monifieent 

' Present from the Qneeii. — Visit from the Prince RoyaL — His Person and 
Dress. — His Estimate of the English. — The Meaning of Protection. — Indnee- 
ments offered to him to become a Roman Catholic — Prince Ramo^ja. — 
Message from the Queen. — Satisfaction of the Court with the Friendship 

- of England. — Affecting Interriew with the Family of a former Friend. — 
Presents from the Prince and Princess, and the chief Nobles. — Excursion 
^th the Prince. — NatiTC-built stone Bridges. — The silrer Spear. — Palace 
of Isoaierana. — Places of Execution. — Excursion with the Prince and 
Princess. — Procession and Music. — Princess's Figure, Dress, and Palan- 
quin. — Culture of the Vine. — Simple and primitire Homage of the Villagers 
to their Rulers. — Inquiries of the Princess respecting the Royal Family of 

* England. — Music. — English National Anthem. — Dancing. — Military En- 
campments. — Request of a Slave. 

I HAD passed a restless night, feeling far from well, and, not 
expecting to be summoned to the capital at an early hoar, had 
told mj attendant to prepare break£EU3t bj nine o'clock. Soon 
after eight, however, on the morning of the 26th of Angnst, 1856, 
Izaro came into my room to announce that three officers on horse- 
back had arrived to conduct me to the capital. I sent him back 
to ask them to wait a short time; a request with which they 
politely complied, begging me, at the same time, not to put my- 
self to any inconvenience. They also sent a message to the effect 
that they bad orders to conduct me to the house appointed for 
my residence, where I was to rest myself, and the queen would let 
me know when she would see me. 

To enable me to face the keen sharp morning air, I put on 
extra woollen clothing ; and, as soon as I was dressed, the officera 
were invited to come in. Three intelligent-looking young men, 
dressed in European style, entered, and addressing me in toler- 
able English, said they had been sent by the queen to bid me 
welcome to Madagascar, and to conduct me into the capital. I 
ihanked them, and told them I was gkid to hear them speak Eng- 
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lisli 80 well. They said they knew a little, but very maoh wislied 
to learn more. 

Leaving the bouse, these officers conducted me down the steep 
hill on which it was situated ; and, on reaching the level ground 
below, I found two palanquins, each resembling an arm-chair with 
poles attached to the sides. A purple cloak, lined with velvet, 
was hung over the back of one which had been sent by the prince ; 
the other had been sent by a friend. The officers directed me to 
the former; and, as soon as I was seated, they mounted their 
hones, and, accompanied by their own attendants, led the way. 
My own empty palanquin and packages following in the rear made 
quite a long procession. Among the companions of my journey 
was an officer attended by a slave carrying, in a neatly made 
wicker cage, a pair of perfectly white guinea-fowls, as a great 
rarity, and a present from the chief of a distant province to the 
piinoe. 

The morning was fine, and we had several good views of the 
'< city of a thousand towns,^^ for such is the import of the name 
of the capital of Madagascar, as we approached from the east. 
Antananarivo stands on a long oval-shaped hill, a mile and a half 
or more in length, rising four or five hundred feet higher than 
the surrounding country, and being seven thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. Near the centre, and on the highest part of the 
hill, or, as the natives express it, on the tampombohitra (crown 
of the town), stands the pakce, the largest and loftiest building 
in the place. It is about sixty feet high ; the walls are surrounded 
by doable verandas, one above the other; the roof is lofty and 
Bteep, with attic windows at three different elevations. On the 
centre of the top of the house there is a large gilt figure of an 
eagle with outspread wings. Adjoining the north-east angle of 
the queen's house is the residence of the prince royal, her son. 
It is smaller than that of the queen, but in other respects resem- 
bling it, and also surmounted by a golden eagle. 

Stretching along to the north and the south of these royal resi- 
dences, and forming with them a line along the crest of the hill, 
are the dwellings of other members of the queen's family and the 
chief officers of the government, built after the same form' as that 
of the sovereign, and conspicuous above all other buildings in the 
capitaL Below these are the houses of the other inhabitants, 
constructed almost entirely of wood, with lofty narrow roofi» 
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thatobed with rashes or gnn, and ornamented at the ends with 
the long rafters projecting above the gables. The honaes along 
the side of the hill are built on artificially leyelled terraoea, from 
twenty to forty feet wide. The sides of the upper pan of the hill, 
especially the northern part, are covered with houses; but the 
nature of the ground has prevented any order or regularity in their 
arrangement They are each often surrounded by a low mud or 
stone wall, forming a sort of oourt-yard to the lumses within the 
enclosure. The lower part of the hill is composed of naked bfoken 
rocks of granite, mingled with clay, and appears in striking con- 
trast with the green grass or rice-fields and wateroouraes of the 
valley below. The uniform shape of the houses, the plain un* 
colored wood of their walls, and the dark brown tiiatch, gave a 
somewhat sombre aspect to the whole capital, which might easily 
have been prevented by coloring the walls with pink or yeUow, 
as had been done with good effect in some of the houses of the 
adjacent country. A few trees, apparently a species of fig-tiee, 
were visible here and thtre in the higher parts of the oitj ; and, 
though pale and yellow from the effects of the sun or the dust^ 
served to relieve, in a slight degree, the sameness which prevailed. 
But, notwithstanding this drawback, it was not possible io gaae 
on the city before me, the scene of so many heart-stirring and 
soul-moving events, without deep feeling, more especially when, 
just before crossing a small strean^ at the bottom of the hill, we 
passed near a large pile of granitey which I was told was a place 
of execution. 

About ten o'clock we reached the first houses, and still con- 
tinued to ascend by a wide but rugged and uneven road, often for 
some distance over the naked rock, until we reached an open stone 
gateway near one of the palaces, outside of which there appeand 
to be a guard of about a dozen soldiers, who presented arms to the 
officers as we passed. We continued ascending until we reached 
the crest of the hill, and then descended toward the west I 
noticed numbers of the natives standing within the enclosures on 
each side of the road, and gazing with apparent pleasure as we 
passed. The way now became exceedin^y intricate; and, alter 
proceeding for some distance over a path along the top of It wall 
built up from below from a depth of twelve or fourteen feet, we 
at length entered a spacious court-yard, endosing three neat well 
built houses, each two stories high. 
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On reaching the most northern dwelling my palanquin was set 
down. The officers, who had left their horses on reaching the 
most intricate part of the waj, came to me, and one of them, tak- 
ing me hy the hand and leading me into the hnilding, toid me 
that was the house the queen had appointed for ray residence, 
and then yery cordially hade me welcome. The lower story of 
the house contained two rooms. The room into which I was 
ushered was large and high, ahout fourteen feet from the floor to 
the ceiling ; the floor and the walls were neatly covered with mat- 
ting. The inner room was somewhat smaller, the floor and walls 
being also oovered with clean matting. At the western end waii 
a window, screened hy a white muslin curtain or hlind. At the 
opposite end of the room a neat four-post hed stood, on which 
mats were spread, and which was encircled with white muslin 
curtains. On one side of the room was a tahle coyered with a 
cloth, upon which were arranged tumblers, wine-glasses, and a 
neat water-jug, and above these hung a looking-glass. An arm- 
chair stood in ifront of the table, and four other chairs were placed 
in different parts of the room. 

Such was the inviting and welcome accommodation provided 
for my personal comfort during the period of my visit. The 
upper story of my residence was for Uie use of my attendants, 
with a separate house in the court-yard for a kitchen. The next 
house was for my packages, and the third house was occupied by 
a native Hova ^mily ; but I was afterward informed that, if I 
required it, that also should be at my service. Having seen me 
installed in my new domicile, the officers retired, stating that they 
were going to inform the queen of my arrival. I assured them 
of my deep sense of their courtesy and attention, and begged 
them to thank the queen for her kindness in sending them, and 
for the accommodation so kindly provided for me. 

As I sat in my nice, clean, comfortable-looking room, feelings 
of gratitude to the Almighty almost overwhelmed me, when I 
looked back upon the difficulties that had opposed my progress — 
the merciful manner in which my health had been preserved 
through the fever districts, and I had been brought without acci- 
dent, and with much enjoyment, to the end of my journey. 
I>uring the afternoon, many persons gathered in the court-yard, . 
and I had a sticcession of visitors in the house. Friends seemed 
as if they could not keep away, and came with anxious and yet 
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jojoos look, just to offer a brief, though fervent weloome, and 
then depart. 

In the evening three visitors came, with whom I had an earnest, 
interesting, and, to me, instructive conversation ; in the course 
of which I gathered much important information. Respecting 
the prince royal, I learned that he is esteemed bj all classes, even 
bj those who may be politicdly opposed to him, as intelligent, 
straightforward, and sincere ; that the people in general are fond 
of him on account of his frank and humane disposition ; th^t the 
queen is greatly attached to him, and has publicly declared that 
he is to succeed her as sovereign, and that if his life be spared 
no doubt is entertained of his succeeding to the throne. I learned, 
also, that the people had of late been much excited and unsettled 
by reports of an intended invasion of the French. After these 
friends left me, others who had been waiting entered, frith whom 
1 spent some time very pleasantly ; but, perceiving that I was 
fiitigued, they did not remain long. 

On the following morning, I was much struck with the differ- 
ence between the climate of the lower parts of the country and 
this, which was really delightful. The mornings and evenings 
were here agreeably cool, the thermometer on this occasion stand- 
ing at 56^ at eight in the mtorning. About noon four officers of 
the palace came to my bouse. They were dressed in dark-colored 
silk lambas, with rich-patterned borders. On entering, they said 
they had been sent by the queen to visit me on my arrival at the 
capital. I thanked them, and asked after the health of the queen 
and her relatives. They answered that her majesty was well, and 
had sent them to inquire how I was after my long journey — 
whether I was fatigued or ill. They then inquired about Queen 
Victoria, the PriDce Consort, and the royal family, and whether 
England was prosperous, and there was peace in Europe. Soon 
after I had answered these questions, they said the queen had sent 
me a present of an ox, and poultry, and other provisions. I said 
the queen was very bountiful, and was, indeed, receiving me as a 
friend. When they rose and went out I followed them into the 
court-yard, where a slave was holding a fine fat ox by a rope 
fastened to his horns. There was also a number of tuj^keys, 
geese, ducks, and large fatted fowls; a huge basket of eggs, 
containing many dozens, and several large baskets of rice. 
These were all spread out upon the ground before my door, the 
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OX BtandiDg at ooe end. Pointing to them, the officers said they 
were sent to me by the queen. I again expressed my thanks, and 
they suon afterward retired. 

The people with me soon cleared away the presents. The bas- 
ket of eggs was taken into the upper part of my own house, but 
what became of the rest I nerer knew. I told the chief who, at 
the request of the prince, had taken up his abode in the upper 
part of the house which contained my packages, to distribute 
them as was proper and customary on such occasions. In the 
course of the morning I had relieved him from a tormenting 
tooth — ^the second time that my itrength and skill in tooth-extract- 
ing had already been in requisition here. 

In the course of the day I had received information that the 
prince royal would favor me with a visit ; and in the evening, 
punctually at the time fixed, he came, accompanied by a friend. 
Ck>nsidering his age, then twenty-six, his appearance struck me 
as juvenile but extremely prepossessing, frank and open in his 
bearing, and easy in his manners. He is short in stature, but 
well proportioned, with broad shoulders and ample chest. His 
head is small, his hair jet black and somewhat curling ; his fore- 
head slightly retreating and round ; his eyes small, but clear and 
penetrating ; his features somewhat European in cast and form ; 
his lips full, the upper covered with a mustache, the lower pro- 
jecting from the overcrowding of his teeth; his nose aquiline, 
and his chin slightly projecting. He wore a black dress-coat and 
pantaloons, gold-embroidered velvet waistcoat, and white cravat. 

Without formality or reserve, the prince evinced no want of 
self-respect. He very cordially welcomed me to the country, and 
in a short time we all seemed to be perfectly at ease. He asked 
after my home and family ; and was much pleased with a picture 
of my house, and with portraits of some members of my family, 
which he said the princess, his wife, would like to see. I told 
him I had a small present which my wife herself had worked, and 
which I had thought oPo£fering to the queen or some member 
of her family. He said the princess his wife, would, he was sure, 
be much pleased with it. He spoke freely of the accounts he 
had heard of EngUnd, and of his esteem for the English ; of his 
high estimate of the conduct of the English on several occasions 
which had been reported to him ; of the character of their laws, 
especially in relation to human life, which he said they appeared 
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to regard as a most sacred tbing, not to be eareleBsly nor reokIe88^T 
destroyed. He spoke of the English haying ofien interfered to 
protect the weak and the injured, and to prevent wrong. 

The prince also spoke of the Qaeen of England, of Prince 
Albert, and the royal children ; and asked aboat the results of the 
war with Rosaia, as well as the alliance and friendship between 
England and France. I replied that since the close <xf the war 
in the Crimea there had been peace throoghoat Enrope, and that 
the existing relations of amity with France were agreeable to the 
people of England ; adding that the English and French were 
soch near neighbors, and had so many oommerdal and other 
interests in common, that their alliance must secure the most 
important advantages to both countries; while th^ sincere 
oo-operation for the prosperity of other nations could not ful to 
prove a benefit to the whole world. In the course of our conver- 
sation the prince asked what was the meaning of protection, as 
in the case of one nation being under the protection of another 
nation. This kind of protection I endeavored to explain to him 
as well as I could as being a sort of modified sovereignty, under 
which the protecting power, while leaving the people of the pro- 
tected state to be governed to a certain extent by their own rulers 
or forms of government, constituted itself the supreme authmty, 
actually govern in<; both rulers and people, to the exolusion of all 
other foreign influence 

The prince inquired with much earnestness whether I knew if 
there was any truth in the reports of an intended invasion of 
Madagascar by the French, of which he said there were rumors 
at that time in the capital. I told him I had seen something 
about such a thing in the public journals of Europe, but that 
they were in all probability only reports, and without foundation ; 
as I did not think it likely that the French government would 
send troops to fight against them; and that I was sure the 
English cherished toward them only friendly feelings. I told him 
there were many statements in the newspapers in Europe, which 
we who were living there did not know whether to believe or not, 
and for which in reality there was sometimes no real foundation ; 
adducing as an instance that I had read in a newspaper in Eng* 
land that he himself had become a Roman Catholic, and that an 
agent from himself had actually been in Rome negotiating for 
Roman Catholic priests to be sent to his country. He deelaied 
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there was no tnith in an j sucb Btaiement ; bnt added, that there 
was a Roman Catholic priest at the oapital who had tried to per« 
snade him to become a Roman Oaiholio, and had given to the 
princess, his wife, a cmoifix, and to himself a silyer medal, stating 
to them that if they wore these on their breasts, and put coDfi- 
dence in the Virgin Mary, the princess would become a mother 
*'Bnt/' he added, "it has not proyed true: my wife has no 
child/' He then opened his yest, and showed me the silver 
medal suspended from his neck by a silken cord. On one side 
was the letter M, with the cross interwoven, and surrounded by 
stars ; on the other side was a figure of the Virgin in relief stand* 
ing with outstretched arms, and around the figure were these 
words : " Marie ! con^ue $an$ pkhi ! priezponr noiM, qui avont 
recaurtdvous" At the bottom was the date 1830. The prince 
said he had no wish to become a Roman Catholic ; but I could 
not belp refieoting that, had it so occurred that the princess, after 
wearing the crucifix, had become a mother, this might have been 
ascribed to the influence of the symbol, or the efficacy of the 
Virgin's intercession ; and thus a very different effect might have 
been produced on their own minds, and on those of many of the 
people. 

We conversed a long time on a number of subjects not con- 
nected with religion, in some of which the prince was deeply 
interested, and, becoming greatly excited, spoke with a degree of 
earnestness and animation which, considering the quietness of his 
manner during the early part of our interview, I had scarcely 
expected. At length the prince, accompanied by his friend, took 
his leave, assuring me of the gratitude which he felt for my visit 
to his country, and the extreme pleasure he had derived from our 
conversation. 

Two companies of friends, who had been waiting in an adja- 
cent house while the prince was with me, came in soon after he 
had left. They had many questions to ask, and many messages 
of kind and cordial welcome to deliver from multitudes of others 
who had i^ot been able to come personally to my dwelling. They 
all expressed themselves gratified by the cordial welcome I had 
reeeived from the queen, as evinced by the presents which had 
been sent to me during the day. 

On the following morning, one of my bearers having informed 
ne that they wished to return, I directed them to come to me 
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all together ; and then, reading oyer their names, I paid each man 
the stipulated amoant, expressing mj gratitade for the attention 
and oare they had manifested during the journey. They were 
quite delighted with the snm they receiyed, and said if, when I 
wanted to return, I would send 'them word, they would oome up 
from Tamatave, to oany me down to the coast. I thanked them 
for the offer of their sendees, and asked them what they were 
going to do with thdr money. Most of them said they were go- 
ing to huy something to take home } and as specimens of the 
purchases they made, no fewer than three parties came dnring the 
day with gold earrings of natiye manufacture, to ask me if they 
were really gold. 

After dismissing the bearers of my palanquin and personal 
baggage, I paid the bearers of my packages, each according to 
the distance he had come, and they all appeared well satisfied 
with the sum they receiyed. I also presented a small sum to the 
officers, as an expression of my sense of their attention during 
the journey. The packages had not yet all arriyed, but were 
daily expected. 

As much of this day as I could command, I deyoted to writing 
letters for England and Mauritius, to send by my bearers to Tam- 
ataye, and also to packing the few ferns and plants which I had 
collected on my journey. In the eyening I had a yery pleasant 
yisit from the prince Ramonja and one of his relatiyes. After 
the first greeting, he almost inyoluntarily acknowledged the good- 
ness of God in causing us to meet together. He then conyersed 
with much earnestness but gentleness of manner, making many 
inquiries after the English who had formerly resided at the cap- 
ital, and the many friends in England of whom he had heard. He 
spoke also of the afflictions he had suffered, and his bereayements 
in the loss of his children by death. He inquired much about 
the state of things in England, and expressed his hopes for the 
prosperity of Madagascar. I was much impressed with his intel- 
ligence and amiable feeling. During my former yisits I had heard 
of his impaired sight, and had now the pleasure of presenting 
him with an excellent pair of gold spectacles, which a friend in 
London had confided to my care for his acceptance. He expressed 
himself much gratified by this token of remembrance, and said 
he would write to the donor. The next morning early, the chief 
whom I had met at Tamataye came with his wife and a little boy, 
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tbeir son, to pay me a Tisit ; bringing the acceptable present of a 
bottle of fresh milk, which they afterward sent every morning as 
long as I remained at the capitid. 

In the afternoon of the same day, a number of high officers 
from the palace were announced. I sent to bid them welcome, 
and immediately nine officelts were introduced by the queen's sec^ 
retary. One of their number, haying been educated in England, 
spoke the English language well. Two or three were of the 
thirteenth honor, the rest of somewhat lower rank. They were 
dressed in uniform trowsers of blue cloth with gold-lace up the 
sides, and wore over their shoulders the brown and purple silk 
lamSa or scarf, with yellow borders. Some wore heavy gold chains 
round their necks, and large bracelets of the same material. One 
of them wore a short yellow coat with slashed sleeves. After 
inquiries respecting my health, accommodation, etc., they said 
they had been sent by the queen to inquire the object for which 
I had come to the capital. I replied that my visit was what I 
had stated it to be in my letter to the government when I asked 
permission to visit the capital, viz., a vint of friendship, not for 
purposes of commerce, but of friendship only, to her majesty and 
the government ; to talk about things for die good of the king- 
dom ; and that I was the bearer of a message of friendship from 
England to the government of Madagascar; that as there had 
been reports that the English were not friendly to the Malagasy, 
and that English ships would come to attack their country, the 
Right Honorable the Earl of Clarendon, the chief minister of 
Queen Victoria for foreign affairs, when he heard that I was about 
to return to Madagascar, to visit the capital, had desired me to 
tell the queen and govemnient of Madagascar, that all reports of 
hostile intentions on the part of the English were untrue ; that 
the English government never had entertained such intentions, 
and had no such intentions now ; that they desired the prosperity 
of Madagascar, and to be friendly with the queen and the 
government, but had no claim or wish to interfere with the 
government or internal affidrs of the country. That, at the time 
of my 'departure, the Earl of Clarendon had been sent by her 
majesty, the Queen of England, to Paris, to assist, with the min- 
isters of France and other countries, in arranging for the peace 
of Europe after the war with Russia ; but that he had directed a 
letter to be written to me authorising the statements I had made* 
21 
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I thcD produced and read the letter on the snbjecti wldeli I had 
received a few days previous to my departure from England. I 
also delivered a letter from hia Excellency the Ch>vemor of Mau- 
ritiua for the queen^ and said I had some presents for her majes^, 
which I should be happy to deliver as soon as the renudnder oi 
my packages should arrive. The chiefii all expressed themselves 
greatly pleased with the friendly, straightforward, and disinter- 
ested statements of the letter which I had read; and, after 
farther conversation on different subjects, they rose to return. 
The rustling of the stiff silk lambas, and the jingling of the large 
loose gold bracelets on the wrists of some of the chiefs, as they 
shook hands with me on leaving, produced a somewhat 90vel 
effect. 

During my former visit to Tamatave, I had had much intimate, 
pleasant, and affectionate intercourse with an intelligent chief, a 
native of the capital, but at that time a sort of agent for the 
prince. Few were the days on which he did not visit me ; and 
it was not until I was in the canoe which was to take me to the 
ship that we parted. He had been, shortly afterward, attacked 
with the fever, and had died a few days after reaching his home. 
He was a fine noble-looking man, in the prime of life, about thirty 
years of age. He stood six feet two inches high, and told me his 
father was two inches taller than himself. On the same day, soon 
after the officers from the palace had left me, I was informed that 
the family of this chief wished to visit me. I bade them welcome; 
and the father of him whom I used to call my taU friend^ him* 
self an erect, noble-looking man, between fifty and sixty years of 
age ; his mother, a matronly woman ; the widow of my friend, a 
healthy, interesting-looking woman about five-and-twenty, and five 
children, all entered my apartment. The father seated himself 
in a chair, the mother and the widowed daughter-in-law sat on 
the ground ; the widow carried a little boy in her arms, and the 
other children placed themselves on the floor around her. The 
interpreter, who did not know of my former acquaintance with 
the chief, said, << Who are you ?" The venerable-looking man 
said, <^ I am Ra — r-'s father." He then looked at his wife, and 
she said, << I am his mother ;" and, pointing to the young woman 
by her side, she said, '^ This is his widow, and these are his chil- 
dren." The father then said, '<We have come with a small 
present in token of our lovCj for our son loved you, and qpoke 
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much of you. We shall noTer see him again, bat seeing you 
seems to bring him back to our thoughts." His servants then 
brought in the present, consisting of poultry, eggs, and rice. 1 
thanked him, and told them it was a great satisfaction to me to 
see them ; that I had mourned when I heard of their son's death, 
but hoped they were comfortod. 

I had taken several photographic portnuts of this chief while 
in Tamatave, and after conversing a shdrt time I took out of my 
portfolio a small likeness of my friend, and handed it to the 
futher. He looked at it, and wept The mother took it, pressed 
it to her lips and kissed it, for some minutes weeping silently, but 
profusely. A full-length portrait I handed to the widow. She 
also kissed it and wept } then laid it down, and bent over her baby 
and wept. I could not restrain my own feelings. At length the 
fftther and mother both said, '^ We are glad to see you, though 
we weep; we shall never see him again, but we see you. You 
were his friend: he loved you." I said, ''Not more than I 
loved him." Again they wept. Aftor a while the father said 
they must leave; but, as they lived near, they would come 
again. I said I should always be glad to see them ; and on my 
asking if they would take one of the portraits, or if I should put 
it in a frame for them, they all said, ** Put it in a frame for us. 
It will preserve it" 

Before the close of the day, three officers came from the prince 
and his wife, the Princess Rabodo, the daughter of the queen's 
eldest sister, with a present of an ox,, a quantity of poultry, rice, 
and eggs j and with friendly inquiries. After conversing some 
time they retired, with my acknowledgments of the kindness of 
the prince and princess. I had scarcely finished my dinner, when 
another party of officers came from the oommander-in-chief, one 
of the highest officers of the government, with a present of a 
sheep, poultry, eto. The officers were very intelligent and inte- 
resting men, and I was much gratified with the intercourse which 
their visit afforded. In the course of the evenmg one of the 
officers of the palace came. He said the queen had expressed 
herself perfectly satisfied with my coming, and pleased with the 
communications of which I was the bearer. She said it was only 
like the English, for the Eling of England had been the first to 
make friendship with Radama, and that Queen Victoria did not 
change* The officers had also all expressed themaelves pleased 
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with these oommunications. He inqoired about the preBeotB I 
bad brought. I said that, besides one confkled to my care by the 
Governor of Manritios, I had a few articles, but was afraid they 
would be Tery inadequate when compared with the presents 
which I had received. I, however made out the best list I 
could. 

We then spoke of the things that would be likely to interest 
the chiefis and people, and be desired by them. Several of the 
people had alrc^idy applied to me for me^oine. My friend said 
some of the chiefs and people would be very glad to have medi- 
cine, and he should wish for some kinds himself; but I had 
better not say anything about that to the queen, as one of her 
favorite officers had lately died after taking some medicine given 
him by a foreign resident. We then spoke about the electric 
telegraph; but he said some of the officers, when it was first talked 
about, were very much interested, but the queen had said she did 
not care about it. We then referred to photography. He said 
the queen and some of the people had a superstitious idea to the 
effect that if their likenesses were taken they would soon die ; 
that the likeness resembled the spirit of% person, and when that 
was gone said, "Why what is there left?" I began to think 
'* Othello's occupation's gone ;" but I referred to the likenesses 
I had brought with me of persons still living, and my visitor 
acknowledged that it was only a superstitious' idea, and said he 
should like to have his own likeness taken, and would show it to 
the queen. His opinion of the dignity of photography seemed 
also to be a little changed when I told him there was a photo> 
graphic society in England, of which our own sovereign Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert were the patrons, and persons of rank 
and title members. He then talked about education among the 
people, which is here carried on only in the family circle. At 
length he left me, and I promised him some medicine which he 
had mentioned. 

Late as it was, two kind friendly families came to visit and talk 
with me, bringing, as usual, their presents. I did not slight 
their kindness by declining their gifts ; but I sent the presents I 
received to other persons to be taken care of. 

In the forenoon of the following day three young officers of the 
palace came to say that they had been appointed by the queen to 
accompany me should I wish to ride out into the country. J 
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thanked die queen, and aaid I ahoold be glad to aoeom|mn j Uiem 
in the afternoon. Abont two o'olook a mesRenger came to aaj 
that the prinee would aooompaDy me, and that the present was 
better than a later hour. A palanquin with bearmv was also pro- 
Tided for my use. 

I set ont soon afterward with the three yoong offioers on horse- 
baok. Many oi the people appeared on the walls and terraoes of 
the honses as we passed along. Toward the suburbs we overtook 
the prince, attended by a number of officers and surrounded by 
crowds of people. I alighted at the place where he was standing, 
which was a high part of the road orerlooking the large parade- 
ground toward the west. A number of large cannons on wooden 
earriages weie ranged along the edge of the road. I saw by the 
marks they were English guns. The greeting of the prince was 
cordial; and when he entered his palanquin he ordered the 
beareia of mine to keep in advance, but his own palanquin was 
soon alongside, and whenever the road was sufficiently wide we 
were near enough to converse with ease. 

We were altogether ^ite a huge party. There were three 
palanquins, a young cUv belonging to the queen's family being 
with the prince. There were also six officers on horseback, 
besides many on foot, with their attendants and the bearers. We 
proceeded in a northeriy direction, by Andohalo, one of the places 
at which public assemblies are convened, and past a spot where 
what was once a chapel is now a prison; and shortly afterward, 
turned to the westward, passing an artificial lake or pond, with an 
island in the centre, and a bridge or causeway connecting the 
island with the shore. In the suburb we passed Uirougb a market, 
where the goods in great variety were spread on the ground ; and 
in about half an hour left the house, and followed the road across 
the low flat ground covered with rice-fields. 

The people as we passed along came to the road-side to salute 
the prince. Every person in the road moved to the side as the 
prince approached, and the people in the fields or enclosures has- 
tened to the road as he passed. All saluted him with, « May 
yon hve, sovereign or master,'' and the homage seemed to be very 
cordially rendered. I inferred somewhat of the habits of the 
prince from a conversation among the officers, who observed that 
he had since the morning personally visited between twenty and 
thirty booses for the purpose of advising and directing the peoplci 
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listening to their requests or composing differenoeSy ele.^ and I 
did not wonder at his being so popnhur among them. 

At length we reached a bridge called Ambaniala, stretching 
across a considerable stream. The bridge eonststed ik a number 
of slabs of primitive rock, eight or ten feet long and foor or fiye 
feet wide, laid horisontally on piles of stones. Gootinning our 
way partly along the border oi the stream, we passed thnragh 
several villages and came to another bridge, Uavatehesana, 
literally long bridge. I was astonished at the stmotore, rode as 
it was, when informed that it was all entirely native worinnan- 
ship. The bridge, a series of arches of different siaes, stretched 
across the River Andranomiery, a shallow, bat smooth and flowing 
stream, forty yards across. The arches, eleven in number, were 
some of them fifteen feet in the centre oi the arch above the 
water. Otbers were narrower and lower. On alighting ftom the 
palanquins the prince offered me his arm, and we walked togeUier 
to the bridge, which was about five feet wide on the top, and used 
only by foot-passengers. 

The prince and two of his aids-de-camp spoke English so as to 
make themselves generally understood. From them I learned 
that the bridge was entirely planned and built by natives, and 
had been finished about three years. They said they had books 
about building bridges, and followed the directions in the books 
as far as they could. The stones were cemented with clay, but I 
noticed that in some places near the water-line the cement was 
washed away ; and they said that during the rainy season there 
was a great body of water. 

Leaving the bridge we journeyed westward through several 
villages, and some extensive rice-fields, then lying fallow. The 
soil of these fields was a loose red sand, with stiff gray clay. The 
grounds were well dug, and the spadefuls of soil piled up like 
newly made bricks in a brick-field, that it might be penetrated 
with sun and wind, and pulverized before receiving the water. 
At length we reached another bridge, spanning a river neariy as 
wide as that which we bad left. This bridge was a more conr- 
pnct and solid structure than the former, but also without mortar. 
On the weBtem side of this bridge is the village of Ambaniana; 
and, this being market-day, multitudes of the people were return- 
ing over the bridge. The village of Anosiaato — literal^, a hun- 
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dred idandi — ^tying a short distanoe to the southwardi looked 
attraotiTe, hot we now turned toward the capital. 

The prince and his companions were exceeding communicatiye 
daring the ride, pointing oat the distant Tillages, and mentioning 
th^ names. On oar way we passed a namber of officers, one of 
whom carried a large broad-headed silyer spear. The whole of 
oar party saluted the spear as it was carried past, and the prince 
afterward told me it was Tsitialainga, the Kater of liesj the revealer 
of crimes, the detector of criminals, and an emblem of power in 
Madagascar. The officer who bore it was one of the queen's her- 
alds on an errand of justice. Whenever any one is accused of a 
crime by Tsitialainga, this spear is planted in the doorway ; and 
DO one dares to leave the house until it is removed. 

The prince appeared much interested in learning the names 
and properties of some few of the pknts we saw on our route. 
Soon after five o'clock we reached Isoaierana, a spacious building, 
which the prince had more than once pointed out during our ride, 
telling me it had been built by the late king Radama. An im- 
mense hill had been removed to provide a site for this building, 
which we approached by passing through a level space four or five 
hundred yards wide. The prince then asked if I would enter; 
and, alighting from the palanquin at one of the principal entrances^ 
he took my arm and led me in, until we reached a large room, 
nearly a hundred feet long and forty feet wide, apparently occu- 
pying the entire centre of the building. It was a splendid room, 
though too low to be well proportioned. The walls were wains- 
coated, the floor of native wood beautifully polished, and inlaid in 
large square panels or mosaics, some kinds richly colored, and 
vaiying almost through every shade, from ebony to maple. It is 
said there are. forty rooms on the ground-floor of this building, 
beridee chambers or attics ) but as the evening was advancing, we 
did not prolong our stay. All the servants in the house retired 
to a distance as we entered ; but, as we departed, they gathered 
outside, and offered their salutations to the prince. 

This remarkable building is altogether of wood, the walls out- 
ride covered with diagonal panels, the sides screened with double 
verandas, and the roof covered with shingles. Tbe lower veranda 
is protected by an iron railing, and also by an iron cbain on low 
posts, at a short distance from the house. Considering the state 
of dviliiation in the country at the time of its erection, Isoaierana 
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U an aBtoDifibing building, and would be a splendid maosioD liad 
it but been higher. It was built about thirty yeaia ago, as a sort 
of suburban retudence, by Radama, under the direction of M. Le 
GroSy a French resident at the capital, T^e labor of procuring 
timber from the forest, fifty miles dintant, must haye been im- 
mense; and it is said that about sixty carpentera were employed 
four years on the works. 

After we left the domain the people crowded the road, and 
saluted the prince as he passed. On approaching the capital I 
observed that the south end of the hill on which it stands is 
rooky, and almost destitute of houses. The prince pointed out 
a part of the naked rock, which he said was Ambohipotsi, which 
I knew to be the commoq pkce of execution, and where seyend 
of the Christians had been put to death. It was three hundred 
or four hundred feet aboye the path. Shortly afterward we passed 
within sight of the pile of granite rock, three hundred feet hi^, 
from which criminals are hurled and dashed to pieces on the rocky 
fragments below. 

The sun had set when we re-entered the capital, and, passing 
for a long distance through the labyrinth of streets, we halted. 
The prince alighted at the house of one of his officers, and wished 
me good-night. I re-entered my palanquin, and, gmng a few 
yards farther, was put down at my own door soon after six o'clock, 
much pleased with the opportunity I had enjoyed of viewing this 
comparatively populous and well-culliyated portion of the oountiyi 
and deeply affected by the associations connected with some of ihe 
objects I had beheld. • 

A number of friends came in die evening, and the oonyersa- 
tion naturally turned upon the events of recent years, and the 
scenes which had been witnessed on the spots I had passed during 
the day. The statements to which I listened were deeply affect- 
ing. My friends had also many questions to ask respecting the 
customs of my own and other countries, especially our mode of 
conducting funerals, etc. 

The next day was the. Sabbath. I had but few visitors, and 
was glad to secure more than usual retirement and quiet, until 
the evening, when one of the officers of the palace came and took 
tea with me, talking about many things for the good of the king- 
dom. After he had left a number of friends came, among them 
the widow of a Christian friend whom I had known in Tamatave 
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in 1854, bnt w^o bad died of fever. Also the widows and 
orphans of those who had. been put to death for their faith. 
They were pkiin, qniet, sorrovrful women, scarcely past middle 
age. One of the children, to whom I promised some medicine, 
was much afflicted. It waa a very affecting meeting. I spoke 
kindly to them, until at length they rose and retired with their 
friends. 

Two days after this I prepared for another ezcnrsion into the 
coantry, haying been invited to accompany the prince and his 
wife, the Princess Rabodo, on a visit to Mahazoarivo, the country- 
house of the late Radama. A little before noon a messenger 
came to say that the prince and princess were about to leave the 
palace, and I was to follow the messenger. As we approached 
the palace they were descending toward the road. A friendly 
officer of the palace met me and told me that, as this would be 
my first public recognition by the members of the queen's family, 
I had better offer a hasina, or gift of a dollar, as no one approaches 
the representative of the queen without it. The avenue leading 
to the palace gate was completely crowded. Two officers of high 
rank, in rich uniform, approached, and soon after the prince, in 
an open palanquin. He shook hands with me very cordially, and 
in a few minutes the princess, in an open palanquin, came up. 
She held out her hand and bade me welcome, saying the queen 
was glad I was going with them. I acknowledged her kindness, 
and then presented to the chief officer attending her the hasina^ 
The officer immediately exclaimed, << He makes hasina to the 
queen I" and the prince and princess appeared pleased. An offi- 
cer then directed my bearers to their place in the procession, and 
we proceeded down the eastern side of the hill. Judging from 
the multitudes of the people, and the general excitement, this 
must have been quite a holiday. 

The procession occupied full half a mile. There were a dozen 
or more officei^ on horseback, and the horses, though not well 
groomed, were strong and spirited. There were fourteen palan- 
quins, ornamented with variously-c(^ored drapery. In one of these, 
a beautiful youth, the son of the Prince Ramboasalama, attracted 
my attention. When the procession moved, eight or ten officers 
on horseback led the way, and others rode by the side of the 
palanquins. Then came the officers of the palace, in palanquins 
or on foot; and after these the prince's band of nineteen nraai- 
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cians, inclnding five clarionets, fiye flutes and flfes, one lisawxm, 
four bvgles, a bass and a smaller drum, and a triangle. The 
musicians were preceded and followed by two officers with drawn 
swords. Then came the prince's palanquin, with three or four 
officers walking on each side with drawn swords. Next to the 
prince came the princess, her palanquin covered with seariet 
clothy ornamented with gold-lace, and bordered with rich gold 
fringe, like that used for officers' epaulets, and the inside lined 
with pink satin. By the side of the princess a man carried a 
la^^ umbrella of pink silk, surmounted with a gilt ball ; and im- 
mediately behind her palanquin, a dozen or more female slaves 
followed, clothed in broad-striped blue and white cotton lambss. 
A daughter of Prince Ramonja, but adopted by the princess, an 
interesting girl about seventeen, occupied the next palanqmn. 
Three other palanquins followed with the kdies in waiting, or 
attendants on the princess. After them a few officers, and then 
the crowd. 

The whole road, from some distance before the horses in front, 
to two or three hundred yards after the last palanquin, was so 
crowded that it was difficult to proceed. The prince, who wore 
a black coat with a silver star, had a broad silk band or ribbor 
of red and green across his breast beneath his vest, with the gold- 
fringed ends hanging down by his side. The princess wore a 
blue dress made in the European style, trimmed with scarlet 
velvet, and ornamented with rows of small gilt buttons, a pink 
satin bonnet with artificial fiowers, a veil, and lace tippet. One 
of the ladies wore a curious native or Arabic head-dress ; the 
others were in European costume ; all were decorated with a pro- 
fusion of gold chains and jewelry ; and all rode in open palan- 
quins. A few of the officers were in blue uniform ; a number 
wore scarlet trowsers, with the white fiowing lamba bordered with 
the akotso or five broad stripes, while the attendants, and the 
crowds who followed or scattered themselves by the nde of the 
procession, seemed all to wear their holiday dress. 

The day was fine, the scene bright, with a light cool breeze. 
The union of the different modes of travel characteristic of dif- 
ferent countries, the officers on horseback as in Europe, the 
princes in palanquins as in Asia; the light, loose, flowing, and 
gaily-colored drapery of the East, intermingled with the stiff 
quiet-toned appuel of the West; the musio of Europe^ and tho 
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kngnage of Madagaaoari with the lively and jooond air of the 
throng : and then the moving along amid objects new and attrac- 
tive ; the massive rocky base of the capital, the houses and their 
inhabitants on one side ; and the wide cultivated plain, diversi- 
fied hy hills sormoanted with villages, on the other; all these 
combined to afford new sources of pleasure and excitement. 

Having proceeded by a somewhat circuitous route from the 
north to the east side of the capital, the road led to within a few 
hundred yards of the palace, where a large scarlet umbrella and a 
number of figures were seen on the terrace in front of the palace. 
The procession halted, all hats were, taken off, and the band pla^iod 
the Malagasy << God save the queen,'' a not unpleasing native 
tune. The queen had come out upon the terrace to see the 
prince and princess pass. In a few minutes the scarlet umbrella 
disappeared, and the procession as represented in the frontispiece 
moved on. The arrangement which placed me during the day 
next to the queen's secretary, who, having been educated in Eng- 
land, speaks English well, was to me peculiarly gratifying, as he 
kindly pointed out and explained several places and objects of 
interest observed on our way. 

As we passed the south end of the capital a number of soldiers 
appeared on a rising ground. I was told they were the artillery. 
We also saw over a hollow between two mouqtains, and at a con- 
siderable distance, the wide ground at Isoaierana, where a large 
body of men, apparentiy several thousands, was assembled. I 
was told they were the troops in the neighborhood of the capital, 
who are exercised together once a fortnight. On reaching the 
village of Androndra, the prince and princess, accompanied by 
their fcJlowers, looked over a tract of rice-ground which the queen 
had reoentiy given to them. This had been one of the objects 
of the excursion, and, as soon as it was accomplished, we turned 
to the eastward, passing along a road between low, flat rice-fields. 
As we approached the villages, I frequently saw a number of the 
inhabitants coming out of their gardens with a bundle of sugar- 
canes freshly broken off, or a small basket of manioc roots or 
sweet potatoes just dug up, and, running in eager haste to the 
side of the road, waiting there, often spade in hand, until the 
prince and princess came up, when they presented to them the 
produce of the ground, and offered their salutations — an interest- 
bg and primitive species of homage. The prince acknowledged 
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Uieir gifts, whioh weze delitered to kis foUowenr as tlie party 
mored along. 

At length we reached MahaaoariyOi the eoantry rendenoeof the 
late king. While passing under the gateway leading to the 
grounds, all took off their hats. We first atoj^^^ed to kmk at a 
stone house, of rather small dimensions^ in ooune of ereotioa, and 
passed along through ayenues of bananas and yines. The latter 
were planted in circular holes, about two jards across, and eighteen 
inches or two feet deep, which mode, I was told, preyented their 
being burned up in the hot season. They appeared to require 
pruning, but were said to bear good grapes. In about ten minutes 
we reached the house, a moderate-sized but well-built cottage, 
encircled with a wide yeranda, and standing on the margin of a 
piece of water thronged with water-fowl. On alighting, the offi- 
cers and others formed a circle in front of the house. The prince 
entered the circle, and, when the princess arriyed, he assisted her 
from her palanquin, and, drawing her arm within his own, they 
entered the house together, when the prince, turning round, in- 
yited the company to enter. 

On again presenting myself before the prince and princess, and 
acknowledging the pleasure which the excursion had afforded me, 
they said the queen had told them to ask me to join them, in 
order that I might see the country. They then made many 
inquiries about England, especially about the Queen and Prince 
Albert, how many children they had, their yarious ages, etc ; and 
both, but especiaily the princess, expressed much interest when I 
mentioned the rumor that the Princess Royal of England was to 
be connected by marriage with the royal &mily of Prussia. Then 
they asked about the war — ^how many troops had been engaged, 
how many killed, whether it was thought that peace would con- 
tinue, and whether the people of England were pleased with it, 
etc. The princess conyersed with gentleness and affability. I 
noticed, while they were standing together, that, if not slightly 
taller, she was the senior of the prince. There was a table in the 
room spread with sweetmeats, biscuits, and fruit, and with silyer 
"* plates and kniyes, and silyer forks. The princess moyed to the 
table, and asked if I would take some fruit, apologizix^ for the 
smallness of the supply, and intimating that they were merely 
halting to rest The bananas, howeyer, were yery fine. She 
asked me if we had any in England. I told her only a few^ as 
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lliey woold not grow with ns except in Iionses of glass. I told 
her I had seen some of Qaeen Victorians bananas gro¥ring in her 
glass-honse at Kew, which I endeavored to describe, and said that, 
althongh oar pine-apples, peaches, grapes, and some other kinds 
of fimit were very line, the bananas were not so good as those of 
Madagascar, which were certainly finer than any I had seen in the 
South Sea Islands, Manritins, or Ceylon. They then talked about 
music, asking if Qoeen Victoria was fond of nnisic. The prince 
then ordered his band ontside the door to play die English <* God 
saye the Queen,'' which, considering the place and the performers, 
was well executed; the musicians of Madagascar haying been 
originally taught during two years' residence in Mauritius, by the 
band-master of one of the English regiments there. This well- 
known tune was to me so unexpected, that I was more affected 
than I should otherwise have supposed would hare been the case. 
** Rule Britannia" was the next tune played ; then the ** Grena^ 
Aer's March," and others equally familiar. 

The prince and princess asked whether Queen Victoria ever 
had dancing in her palace; and, thanks to some information 
gathered from the court newsman, and remembered at the time, 
I was able to answer with tolerable precision ; and added that 
music, as an element of civilization, was more cultivated in Eng- 
land than formeriy. They asked if I could dance. I replied in 
the negative, and added that the society with which I associated 
in England did not practise dancing. A walk in the garden was 
then proposed. The prince was accompanied by the princess. 
The queen's secretary offered his arm to the daughter of Prince 
Ramonja; and it devolved on me, as next to the secretary, to offer 
mine to the first of the court ladies, a richly-dressed and portiy 
dame. I was pleased with a fine palmyra-tree, and some good 
specimens of rare indigenous plants, and said Madagascar was 
rich in curious and valuable vegetable productions. My compa- 
nion did not understand English, and I expressed my regret that 
I did not speak Malagasy. Some of the company remarked that 
it was very difficult to speak English ; and, on my congratulating 
the prince on his attainments and urging him to persevere, that, 
in the event of his ever visiting England, he might be able to 
converse with those he would meet with, the princess laughed 
heartily at the idea of his visiting England. Be said he nnder- 
flood much of what I said, as he remembered the meaning of 
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words when be beard ibem, tbougb be ooald not reooDeoi the 
words when he wanted to speak. They then again referred to 
the rumors of a hostile expedition from France, and asked if I 
knew anything about it. I said I did not think it likely, as the 
Emperor of the French was regarded as a just and equitable sove- 
zeign, and the English and the French were yeiy friendly. 

We now returned to the bouse, where I was again direoted to 
a seat by the side of the officer who spoke English, and sat next 
to the princess. I noticed that both the prince and prinoess car- 
ried a small gold cylindrical snuff-box, having the stopper or lid 
attached by a small gold chain. The first officer had a yezy hand- 
some silver snuff-box, studded with precious stones. 

Dancing now commenced. Four of the prince's aids-de-camp 
led out the daughter of Prince Ramonja and the three court ladies. 
The princess more than once asked what I thought of their dan- 
cing. I replied that they appeared to dance with ease Many 
questions were put respecting the kind of dances which Queen 
Victoria had in her palace, of which I was compelled to acknow- 
ledge my ignorance. They asked, as I had been in France and 
Italy, which music was the best. I told them some kinds in both 
countries were very good, and so was the music of Germany, in 
some respects better than either. They asked about the singing 
and dancing of these countries, to which I replied that there was 
much feeling in the singing of the Italians, and that the dancing 
of the Italian peasants was the most pleasing of any I had seen. 
They became much interested, and, as the house in which we 
were seated was small, gave orders to proceed to Isoaierana, the 
mansion I had previously visited with the prince, about two miles 
distant. On arriving at this place the officers again formed a 
circle round the door until the prince and princess had entered 
*and invited them to follow, after which they entered. We assem- 
bled in the spacious saloon or hall, with the band at one end. 
After conversing spme time, the band struck up. Eight young 
men danced first. Four officers and the court ladies then danced 
what was called an English oountiy-dance, and I was appealed to 
as to its being veritably such, but was again obliged to express my 
ignorance on the subject. At the close of each dance the dancers 
came and made a low obeisance before the prince and princess, 
and then returned to their seats. 

The music continued, with occasional intervals of oonvezsation, 
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until fire o'clock, when the prince and princess rose. The prinoOi 
who had treated the princess with the most marked attention 
throughout the day, now led her to her palanquin, and then 
entered his own. I was amused at the rush and bustle which the 
departure of the prince and princess occasioned in collecting 
bearers and bringing the palanquins and horses to the front of the 
house where the owners were in w^ing for them, as etiquette 
required that all the other palanquins should precede those of the 
prince and his consort. 

We took the road by which I had returned wiih the prince on 
the preyious occasion. There are two encampments in the neigh- 
borhood of the capital, and the soldiers occupying these encamp- 
ments had been exercising during the former part of the day in 
the plain we had left. Our way led us near a number of small 
encampments. The tents were formed of rofia cloth. The soldiers 
on duty in each encampment were called out, and saluted their 
young rulers as we passed. The men wore the white cloth in 
native fashion round their loins, with cross-belts and cartouch- 
boxee oyer their naked shoulders, and were all armed with 
muskets and bayonets. One of the officers told me there were 
40,000 troops in the two encampments, and a company of artillery. 
I saw, however, but a comparatively small number of the soldiers. 
My friend pointed out to me again the place of execution, as well 
as the graves of Mr. Hastie, Mr. Tyerman, and the members of 
the mission families who had died at the capital. The spot was 
surrounded by a small iron fence. He also pointed out the 
former residences of the missionaries, with other places of 
interest. 

The sun had set when we entered the capital. At the place 
where I had joined the procession I alighted, thanked the prince 
and princess for the gratificaUon they had afforded me, and then 
proceeded to my own residence, which I reached between six and 
seven o'clock, just as it was becoming dark. In the evening two 
parties of friends ht)m different parts of the country came, and 
we continued in deeply-interesting conversation until a late hour. 

During the two succeding days I saw numerous friends and 
many visitors, some from Yonizongo, where affliction has been 
veiy severely felt. The immediate descendants and other rela- 
tives of Bafaravavy were among the number. I had now almost 
ceaseless applicatbns for medicine, and was glad to comply with 
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as many requests as I could. One of m j bearers from Tnaatare 
was a slave, and I was so much pleased with his altentioQ and 
general behavior that I told him I shonld be glad to hire him 
when I had anything to do. The next morning he came to say 
that his master was willing to sell him, and also to entreat me to 
buy him, and expressing great regret when I told him I coald not 
gratify his wishes. I knew that I oonld not take him awsy with 
me, and was not certain that, had I parcbased his liberty, h» 
would not have been enslaved again after my departure. Com- 
pared with slavery as it existed formerly in our colonies, the yc^e 
on Malagasy slaves sits easy, yet it is a bitter and soal-depressing 
lot I was often impressed ¥rith the indifference manifested by the 
slave to many things that to others are objects of eager desire 
and evident satisfaction. When I have offered some present, as 
a piece of cloth, in return for some service rendered, or even a 
piece of money, the slave has scarcely cared to accept it ; and 
when I have expressed my surprise at such indifference, I have 
been told by some around me, " It is of no use giving anything 
to him. If it is a present his master will take it when he returns 
home ; if it is money he must give it to his master.'' Nothing 
is his but what he eats and drinks. Hence access to the kitchen 
seemed to be the best reward a slave could receive. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Andienoe of the Qi&mb at the Palaee. — @aIntation to the Qneeii.-^Alln8ion to 
Presentation to Queen Victoria. — Offering of the Hafina.^ — Declaration of 
the Friendship of the English toward the Malagasy. — The Qaeen's Replj 
relatiTe to the Constancj of the English. — Assurance of Friendship and 
Good-will from the English Qovemment — Desire of the Queen for Amity 
with all Nations. — Description of the Palace. — The Queen's Appearance, 
Dress, and regal State. — The Members of her Court. — Satisfaction of the 
Queen with my Tisit. — Breakfast with M. Laborde. — Conversations with 
the Prinoe. — Wealth of Malagasy Nobles. — Dinner given by the Queen.— > 
Number of Dishes — Native Plate. — Music. — Speeches after Dinner. — Sove* 
reign Rights of Nations. — Visits of the Sick. — Intercourse with Natives 
who had visited Bourbon. — Photographic Difficulties. — Presents for the 
Queen. — Portraits of the Queen and Prince Consort peculiarly gratifying. — 
Invitation to the Palaoe. — Music — Sakalave Dance. — Native and European 
Daooes. — Gorgeous and splendid Costume of the Court 

Early on the morning of the 5th of September, a present of 
poultry oome from the queen, and a note from a friend in the 
oalaoe to say that the queen would see me during the day. I 
renture to insert the note conveying this intelligence as evidence 
)f the absence of all circumlocution in the official and semi-official 
sommunications from the Malagasy seat of government. The note 
iras as follows : — 

"Friday morning. 

** Mt dear Friend, — I inform yon as a friend that the queen 
will give you an audience to-day in the palace ; consequently when 
you are ordered to come up, put on your best dress, etc., etc., and 
take a gold sovereign and a dollar. How are you this morning f 
" Yours, truly, R ." 

In the course of the forenoon my friend came to inform me that 
I should be required to attend about three o'clock, and to inquire 
how I meant to dress. I told him I had not thought of any other 
dress than such as I should wear at a dinner or evening party in 
England. He did not seem satisfied, and expressed a wish to see 
my wardrobe ; and discovering in a chest which I opened a rich 
satin green and purple plaid dressing-gown, with scarlet lining, 
which I had purchased in London for a present to one of the 
22 
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DobleBy he iimtaaily Bugg^ted that I sbonld pat that on over mj 
coat^ and throw one side i>ack that the lining might also be seen. 
I at firet thought him jesting; but, finding him yery much in 
earnest, I consented to comply with his wishes. A few minutes 
after three o'clock the ibUowing note was deliyered : — 

** Sir, — ^Please to follow the bearer of this as quick as poarible, 
that you may have an audience of her majesty. 

"Yours truly, R /' 

I finished my toilet, including the dressbg-gown, not much to 
my own satisfaction, und proceeded to my palanquin, where I 
oould not help noticing the dress of some of my own bearers, 
especially Sodra, who, on his head or person, had got something 
of almost every color in the rainbow, and arranged after his own 
fashion. 

As we approached the jMdaoe crowds of people Kned the road. 
We halted on reaching the post of the first guards outside the 
gates, where the officer who was with us announced our arriyal. 
In a few minutes orders came for us to proceed. As we passed 
under the large wooden gateway, filling up the centre of a neat 
stone arch, we took off our hats, advanced toward the palace across 
a square fifty or sixty yards wide, three sides of which were lined 
with troops four deep, with a band pn the east side. The soldiers 
wore the white cloth round the waist, with white cross-belts upon 
their brown skins, and were certainly tall athletic-looking men. 
The commanding officer, a man beyond the middle age, but active 
and vigorous, wore a silk shawl wound like a loose turban on his 
head, a finely-figured shirt, a handsome silk lamba or scarf round 
his waist as a sash, the fringed ends reaching to his ankles, and 
carried in his hand a bright, highly-ornamented cimeter. As the 
military evolutions were not finished, we halted for a short time 
about half way across the court, and then proceeded to the posi- 
tion appointed us within three or four yards of the soldiers, and 
in front of the long white veranda under which the queen and 
her ceurt were assembled. We all bowed to the queen, pronounc- 
ing the salutation, " Tsara, tsara, tompoko," — " It is well, it is 
well, sovereign." We then turned to the east, and bowed to the 
tomb of Radama, a small square stone building on the side of the 
court. We were then conducted to our appointed places. I was 
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placed in the centre, immediately before the qneen, with an inter- 
preter on each side. Two French gentlemen residing in the capital 
had been inyited to be present. M. Laborde, a French resident, 
stood on the right of one of the interpreters, and M. Fenez, a 
French Roman Catholic priest, a stout, good-natured-looking man, 
on the left He was residing with M. Laborde, and had been 
introduced to me as M. Hervier. M. Laborde's costume was in 
excellent style ; and M. Hervier, the priest, wore a dress coat and 
silk embroidered waistcoat. The interpreters, officers who had 
been educated in England, k^pt me so promptly informed as to 
what I was to do, that I felt relieved from all apprehension of any 
gross yiolation of court etiquette. 

It was DOW intimated that I must speak and offer the hasina or 
customary offering, without which no stranger approaches the 
sovereign. The interpreters charged me to speak sufficiently loud 
for all to hear my speech as well as their interpretation. I first 
thanked the queen for having invited me to her presence, and 
hoped that she and her relations were well. When this was inter- 
preted her majesty spoke to a tall, gray-headed chief, the queen's 
speaker or orator, who stood between her and Rainjohary, the 
chief minister; and the orator replied that the queen was well, 
and all her relations were well, and asked how I was after the 
journey, and whether I had been ill with the fever. I thanked 
the queen, saying I had been slightly indisposed, but was now 
well; adding, that I had heard much of Madagascar and of her 
majesty in my own country, where I had had the honor of being 
presented to my own gracious sovereign. Queen Victoria, of kneel- 
ing before her, and kissing her majesty's hand, the mode by which 
her subjects on some occasions personally render their homage ; 
that I had wished to visit Madagascar, and, now I had the honor 
of being presented to her majesty, I begged to repeat my thanks 
for that honor, and to present my hasina in token of acknowledg- 
ment. Taking a sovereign out of my pocket, and throwing open 
my long loose robe in doing so, I handed the sovereign to one of 
the officers. The hasina was acknowledged on the part of the 
queen by a slight inclination of the head. I then said that the 
English had long cherished sentiments of friendship toward the 
Malagasy ; that, forty years ago, George lY ., King of England, 
wished to be a friend to king Radama, and sent some of his 
officers to make a treaty of friendship with him, and to engage 
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with him not (o export daves from his ooanlry; that Badtma 
kept that treaty faithfully; and that her majeity had not deviated 
from what Badama had engaged to do, and did not allow slayet 
to be exported from her oonntry. That England did not change 
in itB friendship toward Madagascar; that, after the death of 
Gkorge lY.y King William IV. reigned in England, and he was 
friendly to her majesty's conntry, as her own ambassador who had 
▼isited his majesty could testify ; and that now Queen Victoria, 
the present ruler oi England, did not change in regard to Mada- 
gascar, but was her majesty's friend, and the friend of the govon- 
ment and people of Madagascar. 

When this was interpreted the queen spoke to her orator, who 
replied that her majesty knew that the English did not change, 
or were not uncertain in their friendship, and that neither did 
she, the Queen of Madagascar, change in her friendship; that 
she cherished friendship toward England, the goTcmment of Eng- 
land, and toward Queen Victoria, and desired ever to do so. 

I replied, I was sure it would be gratifying to the English to 
know this, for England desired to be friendly with all nations, 
and considered peace and friendship and commercial intercourse 
among nations the best means of promoting the happiness of all. 
I said that the Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, Queen Victoria's 
chief minister for all arrangements with foreign nations, having 
heard that I was about to visit Madagascar, had desired me to 
tell her majesty and her majesty's government that the English 
government never had entertained any other than the most friendly 
intentions toward Madagascar; that the government of Queen 
Victoria cherished no other wishes or intentions now ; and that, 
if her majesty had heard any report to the contrary, such report 
was altogether unfounded. I added that it was stated in a letter 
which the Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon directed to be written 
to me before I left England, " that the government of her majesty 
the Queen of England are most anxious for the welfare and pros- 
perity of Madagascar, and desire to maintain the most amicable 
relations with the queen ; but they have no claim and no inten- 
tion to interfere with the internal affairs of the island." 

This was interpreted, and there was an expression of satisfaction 
from the whole court. The queen then turning to the prince 
royal, her son, who sat next to her, and to Prince Ramboasalama, 
her nephew, spoke with animation^ and at some length. Htf 
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orator then said that the Queen of Madagascar was satisfied to 
possess the friendship of the English ; that she wished to he the 
friend of her majesty Queen Victoria and the English govem- 
menl ; and that she did not wish to regard as enemies any (nation) 
across the seas, hut to he friendly with all, whether English or 
French, or any other nation. 

I then hegged to thank the queen for the kindness and hospi- 
tality I had received ever since my arrival, more especially during ' 
the journey, and from her majesty and the officers since my 
arri\^ at the capital. The queen replied that it was right the 
officers should treat me as a friend. Soon after this a number of 
the officers rose, and Rainjohary, the chief minister, intimated 
that we might retire. We ^ bowed to the queen, turned to the 
east, and bowed to the tomb of Radama, and proceeded toward 
the gate ; but, as the band struck up the Malagasy " God save 
the Queen,'' we halted, and took off our hats ; and, finally, at 
about half past four, left the palace through the same gate by 
which we had entered. 

Such was my first interview with the Queen of Madagascar. I 
believe the expression of satisfaction with the assurance I was 
able to give of the friendship of England was general and sincere. 
It confirmed the long-cherished prepossessions of the people in 
fiiivor of our country. And when it is recollected that nearly twenty 
years had elapsed since any Englishman had visited the capital, 
and that for nearly ten years previous to my first visit in company 
with Mr. Cameron all amicable intercourse had been interrupted 
in consequence of the unauthorized and unjustifiable attack on 
Tamatave by the English frigate Conway, in conjunction with 
two French vessels ; and, more especially, if we bear in mind the 
reports which, during that interval, had been circulated in the 
island, to the effect that a hostile fleet from England was coming 
against Madagascar, we shall not be surprised at the cordial wel- 
come with which the message I had delivered was received. 

The account of my presentation to the queen would, however, 
be incomplete without some slight notice of the palace and its 
occupants. The palace called tJie Silver Hou9e is an astonishing 
building. Few countries could furnish spars such as those which 
form the angles of this wonderful structure. It is entirely of 
wood, and is spacious, lofty, and light, as well as strong, and well 
put together; parallelogram in plan, and seemingly a hundred 
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feet long ', fiftj or sixty feet wide, and Bevenly feet high. The 
wallA are two stories high, and the whole building snrronnded by 
a double veranda. The roof, which is oi shingles, is steep, with 
three tiers of attio windows in the ends and sides. The centra 
of the roof is surmounted by a large gilt bird with outstretohed 
wings. I suppose the veromahery — literally, bird of power a 
species of vulture, and the crest or emblem of the Hoyas. The 
large court at the north end of the palace is enclosed by a stone 
wall, and the gate is in the northern side of the square. The 
building is not painted; but the wood appeared to be olose-gndned 
and durable. 

The queen and court were assembled in the upper yeranda or 
balcony. Her majesty occupied the central place, her seat being 
raised above the rest, and covered with green damask. Her 
niece, the Princess Rabodo, and the female members of her court, 
sat on her right hand ; her son next to her, on the left ; then her 
nephew, the other members of her family, and the chief officers 
of the government. A large scarlet silk umbrella, embroidered 
and fringed with gold, was held or fixed over the queen, and a 
smaller scarlet umbrella, without ornament, was over the princess. 
The queen's figure is not tall, but rather stout, her face round, 
the forehead well formed, the eyes small, nose short, but not 
broad, lips well defined and small, the chin slightly rounded. 
The whole head and face small, compact, and well proportioned; 
her expression of countenance rather agreeable than otherwise, 
though at times indicating great firmness. She looked in good 
health, and vigorous, considering her age, which n said to be 
sixty-eight. 

Her majesty wore a crown made of plates of gold, witih an onu^ 
ment and charm, something like a gold crocodile's tooth, in the 
front plate ; she had also a necklace and large ear-rings of gold. 
Her dress was a white satin lamba, with sprigs of gold, which, 
considering the lamba as the national Hova costume, was quite a 
queenly dress. The prince, her son, wore his star and a coronet 
of apparently green velvet, bordered with a ring and band of leaves 
of massive silver. His cousin. Prince Bamboasalama, wore a black 
velvet cap embroidered with gold. Many of the officers wore silk 
lambas over their clothes. 

Including the members of the queen's &mily, officers of the 
government, and attendants, there might be perhiqpB righty or a 
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liaiidreS penons in the balcony, bnt a becoming dignity and pn>> 
priety of deportment was manifest in all. No one spoke besides 
the qneen uid ber orator, excepting the prince and one or two 
others near her person, who replied to some remarks which the . 
qneen addressed to them; and, conld the remembrance of the 
tragic scenes which Madagascar has witnessed within the kst 
twenty or thirty years have been blotted ont, I should have gazed 
on the spectacle without any diminution of interest or pleasurei 
as exhibiting^ in connection with the ruling power of the oountry, 
the outward indication of its progress and civilization. 

I had mentioned, when conversing with the princess at Isoai^ 
rana, that I had some pieces of music with me, and in the course 
of the evening a messenger came from the palace to request thai 
I would send them, also any more copies of the London lUus* 
trated News which I might have by me ; and I was glad to npply 
them with such pieces of music as a kind friend, Mrs. Bartholo- 
mew, a lady not unknown in the musical world, had given me in 
London before my departure. I was afterward told that a new 
piece of music was highly prized, and that the additions which 
my friends had enabled me to make to the music used at the 
palace had been particularly acceptaUe. The evening of this day 
I devoted to writing my journal as far as the visits of friends 
would allow, but they came in such numbers as to occasion some 
anxiety to my companions. 

I had been invited by the French gentleman whom I met at 
the palace to breakfast with him on the following morning, and 
about nine o'clock one of the officers of the palace ^led to accom- 
pany me. He informed me that the queen and her court were 
pleased with the statement I had made on the previous day, adding 
that all were delighted with the pieces of music I had sent, and 
that the queen had said she should some day send for me to hear 
the music and see the dancing at the palace. On reaching the 
house of M. Laborde we found the prince and one of his aids-d^ 
camp already there. I was also introduced to M. Hervier, the 
French Roman Catholic priest whom I had met at the palace the 
day before. Here I also met M. Laborde's son, a young man 
about twenty, recently returned to Madagascar after completing 
his education in France. In a short time we sat down to a very- 
jnimptuous breakfast served in the first style, a small band of 
music playing outside the house during the time. Before com- 
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mencing the breakfast the health of the qaeen was p rop os e d, and, 
when my glass was filled, I apologized for not drinking, stating 
that I did not drink wine, but cordially Joined in the sentiment 
of the toast. The next toast was the prince. I was sitting next 
to him, and when all rose he said, '' Drink or not, as yon like.'' 
I did not drink, but intimated my concurrence in the toast, which 
he acknowledged. In conversation respecting the climate, onr 
host said that the central provinces were remarkably healthy, and 
that thin ice was sometimes seen in the mountains. We also 
talked about France, as M. Laborde said his father lived at Pan, 
where I had passed two winters. There were many kinds of wine 
on the table, as well as abundance of viands, and plenty of healths 
were drunk, including those of Queen Victoria, the Emperor of 
the French, and the Queen of Madagascar. Toward -the dose 
of tht breakfast our host suggested to the Catholic priest to pro- 
pose my health as their welcome guest : but as the priest did 
not appear to have heard him, M. Laborde himself proposed it, 
observing that I was not a stranger, but a ft-iend, at the same 
time ordering the band to play the English <<6od save the 
Queen" and '< Rule Britannia.'' Water-cresses, salad, fresh 
butter, preserves, etc., were served, followed by dessert, and, 
what the French never fail to provide in every purt of the world, 
a cup of good coffee. 

Our conversation was chiefly about the politics of Europe and 
the late war, and the prince was unusually animated. Between 
one and two we took leave of our host and his friends, who 
expressed their hope of our meeting again soon. I walked home. 
The prince sent away his palanquin, took my arm, and accompa- 
nied me to my residence. Hero he dismissed his attendants, 
except one of his aids-de-camp and an officer of the palace, who 
accompanied him into the house, where we were soon engaged in 
grave and earnest conversation on subjects intimately connected 
with the prosperity of his country. He spoke feelingly of the 
difficulties which impeded improvement among the Malagasy, and 
made many inquiries respecting the souroes of prosperity in our 
own and other countries. This conversation increased the good 
opinion I had previously formed of his understanding and capa- 
city, while it confirmed my views of the correctness of many of 
his opinions, the marked humanity of his feelings, and his earnest 
desire after the true prosperity of his people. Much that he said 
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itreDgthened my hopes of the welfare of Madagascar if his yahi* 
able life should be preserved. 

While we were talking a present of a couple of baskets of 
small lobsters arriyed from the princess. I returned an acknow- 
ledgment by the bearer, and assured the prince of my sense of 
her kindness. He said she was pleased with what dhe had seen 
of me, and would come with him some evening to my house. I 
said I should be glad to see the princess, but, being only a travel- 
ler and a sojourner for a short time in the capital, I could offer no 
suitable entertainment. He said it would not be for the enter- 
tainment that the princess would come, but to express her 
pleasure at the arrival oi a friendly visitor from England, and to 
hear our conversation. The afternoon was far advanced before * 
the prince and his companion left. I had not many visiters that 
evening, most of my friends being engaged in another direotion. 

The next day I received a note from the palace conveying an 
invitation to a dinner to be given by the queen on the following 
day at a house adjacent to the palace, and lately occupied by one 
of her chief ministers, whose son had already paid me more than 
one visit. As illustrating the wealth of some of the Malagasy 
nobles I was told that the late owner of the house to which I had 
been invited was, at the time of his death, said to be possessed 
of 80,000 dolkrs, 1000 slaves, and 8000 head of cattle, besides 
sheep. This property had been divided after his death between 
his widow and children, a son and two daughters. Wealth equal 
in amount to that here stated is probably confined to a limited 
number of the highest nobles and chief officers of the govern- 
ment. Property appeared to be estimated, not by the extent of 
land which a man possessed, but by the number of his dollars, 
slaves, or cattle ; hence an individual, speaking on one occasion 
of the losses he had suffered, concluded by saying, << Formerly I 
had fifty slaves ; now I have not twenty." 

At three o'clock on the day appointed, an officer came to con* 
duct me to the dinner; and after ascending by a somewhat steep 
path to the crest of the hill on which the house stands, we 
reached the front court, where the queen's band, in scarlet uni- 
form (apparently English), was stationed beneath the veranda. 
On entering, I was received by a number of servants dressed in a 
sort of livery, consisting of blue jackets bordered with red. I 
was politely received by the owner of the house, a number of 
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olEeera, tiDd otber oompanj, amoDg whom were M. Liboide and 

the Catholic priest with whom I had breakfiuted. When dinner 
was announced, we were shown to our respeotiye pbcee, which 
were designated by papers bearing onr names pkoed oo the table. 
Mine was on the left hand of the chief officer, and M. Laknde's 
was immediately opposite. 

The room was large and lo%, furnished with looking-giaaBes 
and other articles of European or Asiatic manufacture, baring a 
large side-board at one end. The table was splendidly furnished 
wiUi porcelain vases filled with artificial flowen, and siiyer vases 
the siie of wine-coolers along the centre. The covered diahe^ 
spoons, and forks were all silver; the dbhes as well as the vases 
being of native manufacture, afier English patterns, and remark- 
«bly well executed. On all these articles, as well as on the han- 
dles of the knives, a crown and a bird, the crest of the Hovaa, 
were engraved. 

As soon as all were seated, my friend the secretary, who sat 
next me, intimated in English that as I was a stxunger, and the 
queen's guest, I should now propose her majesty's health, and, on 
a sign from one of the attendants, the band in the veranda played 
the Malagasy << God save the Queen." 

The dinner commenced with soup, after which an almost end- 
less variety of viands were served. There must have been upward 
of thirty different dishes handed round in succession : be^ in 
every form, poultiy, game, made dishes in great variety, with 
pastry, all exceedingly well cooked, especially the rice, and the 
rolls of bread. There was not much wine on the table, the drink- 
ing was very moderate, and Uieie were but few toasts. The 
utmost propriety characterized the deportment of all present; 
although there were many of the younger members of the aristoc- 
racy at the table, the entertainment was more lively, and much 
less formal, than some at which I had been present in the country. 
After the dessert, tea was served in smaU coffee-cups, perhaps 
instead of coffee, from the supposed preference of the English for 
tea. 

After the dinner, the chief officer rose, and delivered « speech 
expressive of the good-feeling and hospitality of the Queen of 
Madagascar toward the subjects of other governments, strangers 
from across the sea, visiting her country. This was said in allu- 
sion to my presence among them ; and then, stating that it had 
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been die wish of tlie ^queen and the Malagaay government to pre- 
serve friendship with all foreign nations, he asked why it was that 
they were so frequently disturbed by reports that the French were 
ooming to take their country. He said that reports to that effect 
had been recently brought, and were now in circulation among 
the people ; and then, appealing to me as recently from £ur6pe, 
he asked if I knew whether these reports were true, and, if so, 
why was it that the Malagasy were to be attacked f 

Appealed to so directly, I could not decline offering a few 
words on the subject ; and after thanking the queen for the kind 
attention and hospitali^ I had experienced, and observing that 
the cultivation of peaceable and friendly feelings among nations^ 
and the increase of commercial and other intercourse between the 
people of different countries, was far more conducive to the pros- 
peri^ of all, than any other course ; and that the feelings of good- 
will toward Madagascar cherished in England had been so fully 
reciprocated by the consideration and kindness I had received 
since my arrival, and that I trusted corresponding sentiments 
were cherished by the French, I said that the existing friendship 
and union between England and France would, it was most 
ardently hoped, cause these two great nations to combine together 
to show respect and friendship toward other nations, and thus 
promote the prosperity of all. That as to the intentions of the 
French toward Madagascar, I could not possibly know anything ; 
that in some of the newspapers which I had seen in England 
there had been statements about a hostile expedition to be sent 
from France against Madagascar, but whether there was any 
foundation or not for such statements I could not say, but hoped 
and believed that time would prove them to be mere unfounded 
rumors. The only probable cause that I had heard assigned was 
the destruction of a settlement recently formed by some French- 
men on the north-west coast of Madagascar. 

The chief said they much desired friendly and commercial 
relations with all nations; and, in reference to the destruction 
of the settlement, he observed that some Frenchmen connected 
with Mauritius, or the Island of Bourbon, had come and esta- 
blished themselves in their country without permission from the 
government ; had brought a number of men from Mozambique, 
had cut down timber, had built a fort, and had mounted cannon. 
That they had been told by the queen's officer who commanded 
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St the nesrest military station, that it was nol pennitted to 
foreigners to oome and settle in the eonntry without permisnoB 
of the government, and that they mnst depart That when they 
had refused to do so, the officer had reported the same to the 
queen, and she had then sent the force by which the settlement 
had been destroyed. Then, appealing to me a second time, he 
said, '* The queen is the sole sovereign of Madagascar, and is it 
right that the people of England, or of France, or any other 
country, should oome to take possession of her country without 
her permission ? What do you think about that ? What would 
be done to persons who should so act in any other country ?" 

In answer to his appeal, I said I did not know what might be 
done in other countries, but if any of the Malagasy or other per- 
sons were to land in England, and were to attempt to take posses- 
sion of any of the land or property there, they would soon find 
themselves in the hands of the police. With regard to Madagas- 
car, I observed that I had always understood, from such informa- 
tion as I had gathered from documents published on the subject* 
that whatever rights the French might have possessed or exercised 
in Madagascar previous to 1810 had been transferred to the Eng- 
lish by the changes of war, which at that time gave the Islands 
of Mauritius and BourboD, with all their depeodencies, to the 
English, who had soon afterward takeo possession of all French 
establishments in Madagascar; that the Eoglish had given back 
the Island of Bourbon to the French in 1815, and had subse- 
quently surrendered, by treaty with Radama, all their possessions 
in Madagascar to him ; and that whatever Radama possessed had 
descended to the present sovereign. 

M. Laborde then rose, and said that what I had stated was 
true with regard to the rumors of a hostile fleet. They were only 
statements in the newspapers, and were not authorized; also, that 
if any persons were to land in France or England they would be 
treated as I bad described, if not worse; and that if any English 
or French came and settled in Madagascar without leave, the Ma- 
lapisy should cut them to pieces. 

The chief officer again rose and said the Queen of Madagascar 
desired to be friendly with all foreign nations; that she regarded 
none as her enemies; and wished to maintain friendly interoourse 
with the people of all countries. 

Soon afterward the conversation ended, and the company sepa- 
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nted. Ab wo went out, M. Laborde, aoeompanied by his son and 
the priest, took my arm in his and led the way to my paknqain, 
where we parted with mntnal salutations. 

Without any pretension to a knowledge ci medicine beyond 
Bueh as had been acquired from books, by a few months' attend- 
ance at a colonial dispensary, and nearly ten years' residence in 
a place where there was no European medical practitioner, even 
to meet the requirements of my own family, I had taken out with 
me to Madagascar a small quantity of the most common and use- 
ful medicines, and had often found them very acceptable to the 
foreigners as well as the natiyes. The examiners at the native 
custom-house had opened the case containing these, and also my 
photographic chemicals ; and, as everything of the kind was sup- 
posed to be medicine, my supply was considered to be abundant, 
and applications were proportionately frequent Madagascar ap- 
pears to be rich in medicinal plants. The natives are acquainted 
with the properties of many ; but they are very anxious to obtain 
European medicine, and even send occasionally to Mauritius for 
a supply. Since my arrival at the capital applications for medi- 
cine had been numerous; and before sunrise one morning a note 
was brought while I was dressing, informing me that the bearer 
was an officer of rank, and would be glad if I could render him 
any medical assistance. He himself was outside in his palanquin. 
In a short time he entered, accompanied by two chiefs and fol- 
lowed by attendants. I found he had been one of the youths 
placed by Radama on board English ships of war to learn seaman- 
ship, and that he had been several years in a vessel commanded 
by Commodore Nourse. He spoke much oi the life he had led 
on board the ships. I found him suffering from extensive sores 
in the lower limbs, to which I applied dressings and bandages, 
etc. After remaining with me two or three hours he returned, 
but repeated his visit in a few days. 

I had not yet ventured to make any use of my photographic 
apparatus, not feeling quite sure how it might be regarded ; but 
on this day a note came from an officer of the palace saying that 
the prince wished to have his likeness taken, and would come for 
that purpose on the following morning. As I had my dark room 
to arrange, camera to unpack, and chemicals to prepare, I could 
not possibly be ready by the next morning ; and wrote to say that 
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« 

I sboold be luippy to tak« the likenesf of the priaoe as soon m 
my materialfl were ready. 

I bad a snocession of yidtan throoghoat the day ; and aboat 
aeven o'clock in the erening, aa I was aitting in my inner room, 
the yoong chief who had aocconpanied me from Tamataye came 
in to aay that a aiek person with some friends had come to see me. 
I said, <' Ask them to wxme in.*' When the door c^>ened they 
brought in a palanquin, which they plaoed on the table in the 
outer room, and, after. remoTing the covering, raised up a thin, 
feeble, gasping woman, her husband, relatives, and attendants, to 
the number of nineteen, all standing round. Her hnsbaiid stated 
that all the native medicines deemed likely to be of any service 
had been resorted to in vain, and the patient was so feeble as to 
be unable to sit up, and could scarcely take any food. I did not 
expect much beneiCit would result from any medicine I could give ; 
but I spoke kindly to the sufferer and her friends, and promised 
such medicine as I thought most likely to afford relief. The poor 
invalid expressed her great pleasure at having seen me ; and said 
she should be grateful if it should please God to restore her to 
health. After conversing some time the feeble sufferer was gently 
laid down in the palanquin by her female friends, and carefully 
covered over, when the bearers came in, took up their burden, 
and, followed by the husband and friends, carried back to her 
home, which I was told was at some distance. 

As soon as I was up the next momiug I was asked to go and 
see a number of sick persons from a distance, who were in an 
adjacent house. I found a whole family — the mother with an 
infant in her arms, and three other children — all suffering from 
what seemed to be a severe attack of influenza. When I had 
spoken to the mother, the father asked me if I could afford auy 
relief to a young woman who had come with her, who had been 
struck by lightniDg and was deaf. He then pointed to another 
in the company who, he said, was an orphan, and a martyr's 
child. While engaged with this little company of sufferers, I 
was sent for to my own house, where I found an officer from the 
palace, who asked for some medicine for himself and his children, 
and who also told me that the queen was waitmg for what the 
diviners should declare to be a lucky day in order to receive the 
presents I had brought. I mentioned my want of a table for 
photographic purposes, and in the course of the afternoon one 
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was flent ^m die prince's establishment^ and a ri^trojal table 
it was — so large and heavy as only widi difficulty to be got into 
the house. 

Among my Tisiton in the evening were a chief and one of his 
companions, who had been during the past year to Ibali. He 
stated that, in consequence of reports of a foreign teacher being 
at Ibali, a plaoe on the western coast of Madagascar, a letter had 
been written stating that they had heard of his arrival, but did 
not know whether he was English, or French, or American, an4 
that the bear«r of the letter had come to' see him. My visitor, 
•ecompanied by five others, had undertaken to convey this letter. 
Their equipment consisted of two guns with ammunition, a spade 
to dig up roots with, a knife or hatchet, with beads and buttonSf 
to barter for provisions on their way. After journeying through 
forests and swamps, over rivers and mountains, sometimes almost 
famished for want of food, they approached the western coast 
There they were met by a party of Sakalavas, the people of the 
country, who seised them, plundered them of their guns, etc.^ 
stripped them of their clothes, and then sold three or four of 
them as slaves to an Arab trader who was on the coast in a small 
vessel. From him they were transferred to the French authorities 
at Nosib6, an island on the northwest coast of Madagascar, whence 
they were to be sent to Bourbon to be engaged as free laborers for 
five years. 

Before leaving, however, the letter of which they were the 
bearers had come to the knowledge of the French authorities, who, 
in consequence, kept these men at Nosib^, and sent other men 
taken out of the prison to Bourbon in their stead. At Nosib^ 
they were treated with great kindness by the Boman Catholic 
priests, who took them to their places of worship and endeavoreil 
to instruct them in the Roman Catholic religion. Afterward they 
sent them to Bourbon, where the priests showed them much 
attention, and endeavored to induce them to regard their religion 
with favor. They were afterward sent to the island of St. Mary's, 
on the east coast, also ocQupied by the French; whence they 
proceeded to the main land, and then hastened up to the capital. 

I was deeply interested in the account which the chief gave 
me of many of the incidents of the journey, of the former part 
of which he subsequently ftimiahed me with nn account in writ- 
ing. He spoke of the uniform kindness they had received at 
23 
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Bcmrbon, sod of the endearois made to iDdaoe them to stay. 
But they did not appear to have been at all inclined to adopt the 
religion of the people. In a letter which some of the nativei 
wrote, after repeated oonverBations with thoee of their ooantrymen 
who had been in Bourbon, they said, '< It seemed aa if the P<^e 
stood (in anthority) in the place of Grod, and that the priert 
forgave sins. And as to the images, etc., before which they 
prostrated themselves, it was like the tampy or idols of our own 
country.'' This appeared to be the impression which the reports 
of the travellers had made on their minds. However much I 
might deem the teaching of the Boman Catholic priests to be 
erroneous, and however the Bomish system might, in my appre- 
hension, tend to hinder rather than help the people in their 
endeavors afber knowledge, improvement, freedom, and expansion 
of thought, as well as social elevation, I could not disapprove iji 
the endeavors of the priests to make the strangers acquainted 
with their creed and modes of worship, but was not surprised to 
find that it had not commended itself to their judgment and 
approval. 

In the evening I received a visit from one of the highest officers 
in the government. He was a remarkably handsome man. His 
features were small and quite European, though his complexion 
was almost black. He was splendidly dressed, and accompanied 
by two aids-de-camp, also fine, noble-looking men. After a long 
and interesting conversation, my sensible and really intelligent 
visitors took their leave. 

I then resumed my preparations for taking the likeness of the 
prince, who had sent to inform me that he should come in the 
morning. I had finished all except adding the acetic acid to the 
developing solution, and the rectifying of the bath ; but ncT acetic 
acid could I find. The case of chemicals put up by Messrs. Hop- 
kins and Williams was examined again, and all the bottles taken 
out : many that I seemed likely to want, and some things that I 
never seemed* likely to want, were there, but neither acetic acid 
nor any other fluid acid. Every other box or case in which it 
was even likely to be was examined, but with no better success, 
and about midnight I gave up the search, and wrote a note to be 
taken by a friend to the prince at daybreak, to say I could not 
possibly take his portrait in the morning. I then examined all 
my invoices, and to my dismay found no acetic acid there. My 
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friend Mr. Penton had assisted me in making oat the list, and I 
had the most distiDct rememhrance of speaking ahont it at the 
time ; bnt how it came to be omitted is still a mystery. My per- 
plexity was great ; and I am sare all photographers who have 
been in similar circumstances of destitution, in a country where 
there were no chemists' shops, and no fellow-photographers of 
whom to borrow, will be able fully to sympathize with me. 

I had scarcely finished breakfast when the inquiry I had' 
anticipated came from the queen's secretary — ^when could I 
take the likeness of the prince? I replied, as soon as I had 
fiuished making the " strong water/' one of the ingredients for 
which I had not yet found. The secretary was accompanied by 
his wife and three children, for whom he solicited some medicine. 
Then I had a note from the son of one of the princes, informing 
me of his illness, and asking for medicine. The rest of the day 
was comparatively quiet. 

On Monday, August 15th, I was again among the chemicals 
by daybreak, but with no better success ; gallic and pyrogallio 
acids were all I could find. I sent my servant to the market to 
buy a quantity of the sourest Malagasy limes he could find, and 
took some tartaric acid, not very pure, out of my medicine^shest. 
While I was at breakfast four officers arrived, followed by a num- 
ber of attendants bearing baskets of eggs, poultry, and rice, as a 
present from the queen, for which I expressed my grateful 
acknowledgments; when the officers returned, and I proceeded 
with my experiments. 

Having received, on the previous day, an intimation that the 
queen would send for the presents to-day, I had made all ready ; 
and about noon the officers came from the palace to take them to 
the queen. I had previously arranged them, and made out lists 
of all the articles. I repeated what I had already stated to the 
officers, that I had not the treasure of the merohuits who some- 
times visited the capital, and regretted that my presents were so 
insignificant ; but desired to offer what I had broughi as expressive 
of my grateful sense of the kind reception I had met with, and 
a trifling memorial of my visit. I then handed to them a parcel 
containing jewelry from his excellency the Governor of Mauritius, 
and afterwajrd delivered to them the boxes containing my presents 
for the queen, the prince, and the princess, which were to be 
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takes to tii« fMiboe. Those for the diie& were to be td^eo to 
their own hooses. 

Among mj preoeDtB to the queen was a hurge framed engraying 
of our own graoiooB aovereigny and of hia royal highnen the 
Prinoe Conaorty together with a large oolored print of Windsor 
Oaatle, also in a gilt ft»me. I had heard that theie were good- 
siied pbtes of the portraits of the Empenur and the iSmpreaa of 
the Freneh in the palace, and the officers when they saw the por- 
traits of Qneen Victoria and the Prinoe GowKxrt said ihey thooj^ 
ihey woold be acoeptable to their queen. The presents for the 
prinoe royal and the princess were arranged separately. When 
the officers had ascertained that the articles aooorded with the 
lists, their own attendants and two of my men carried them to the 
pakoe. Among the presents were a number of articles which 
had been kindly contributed by my friends at homCy and though 
in many instances of simple and inexpensive material, their value 
was enhanced by the beautiful forms into which they had been 
wrought by skilfol and industrious hands. 

As soon as the officers had left me, I returned to my experi- 
ments, haying added to my other acids a bottle of weak vin^ar. 
About four o'clock M. I^borde and two officers of the palace^ 
arrived. The officers had been sent by the queen to invite me to 
see a bull-fight, in the court-yard of the palace, that afternoon. I 
acknowledged the kindness of her majesty in inviting me, but 
begged to be excused. At sunset three offioeis came fimn the 
queen, to thank me for the presents from the governor of Ma«ii> 
tins, and those from myself. They said the queen was much 
pleased with the portraits. They also brought a similar message 
from the prince and princess. When they returned, I repeated 
my apology for not going to see the bull-fight. 

Soon afler they were gone another party of visitors were an- 
nounced. When they entered, a respectable matronly-looking 
woman said she had been waiting for an opportunity of seeing me 
ever since my arrival, to ask if I had any medicine I could give 
her for her son, now seventeen years of age, who had been afflicted 
with leprosy five years. She added that she had tried every kind 
of native medicine, but in vain. I told her I sympathised with 
her in the affliction, but feared I had no medicine that would cure 
that inveterate disease. She wept much, and her husband was 
also greatly affected, saying, <^Then there is no remedy.'' At 
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length nhe said she mtnt hope in tlie goodness of Ood, and be 
grateful that her other three children were free. She left me 
soon afterward ; and in the evening the queen's secretary sent for 
the presents for the other chiefs. 

Before making my appearance the ne^ morning, one of my 
patients was waiting outside in his palanquin ; yet all the time I 
eould secure I employed in trying, by experiments, to find a sub- 
stitute for the missing acid. I succeeded best with the vinegar; 
with tartaric acid I only obtained a faint reddish image. 

Early the following morning an aid-de-camp of the prince came 
to know when I should be ready to take the likeness. I took him 
into the room to see the camera and the chemicals, etc., and told 
him that one bottle was missing, but that as soon as I was ready 
I Would inform the prince. After breakfast the queen's secretary 
came to let me know that there would be a ball or dance, in the 
presence of the queen, on the following day, and that I was 
invited to be present. He said the queen was pleased with my 
visit; and he inquired when I should begin with the likenesses, 
as both the prince and princess proposed to come on Friday, and 
lie hoped I should be ready then. 

' While we were talking one of the chief officers of the palace 
oame and asked me to go and see his wife, who was an invalid. 
I accompanied him to his residence, a nice comfortable two-storied 
bouse built of wood, with sleeping-rooms up stairs. Soon after 
our arrival his wife, attended by a female domestic, came down 
stairs into the pleasant, neatly-furnished room in which we were 
waiting. After a short conversation I said I thought I had some 
medicine that would afford her relief; and, as the chief returned 
with me, I gave him a supply for her use. The friends who 
viflited me in the evening were equally astonished and delighted 
with this chiefs coming to me. Later in the day be brought me 
a turtle as a present, and said he would come and live in a hodse 
very near, in order that I might see his wife often. 

On Thursday, September 18th, I was eariy at work with my 
camera, but was obliged to leave off, as I expected a messenger 
from the palace. Soon after twelve I was sent for, and followed 
the messenger. The road to the palace was literally thronged, 
and the walls of the enclosures round the houses were surmounted 
by the heads and shoulders of people standing inside, two or three 
deepi chiefly of women in holiday eostnme. The roofs of the 
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bnildiDgs overlookiDg the palaoe yard were also thronged with 
spectators. 

All the chiefs assembled on this occasion were in Arabic cos- 
tume, wearing long loose robes of green, yellow^ white, or red ; 
and turbans and sashes of every varie^ of color, with a profusion 
of jewelry. M. Laborde and his son were dressed in swlei and 
orange dresses, with immense turbans to match, and slippers 
turned up, with pointed toes. They were accompanied by the 
priest and two Frenchmen who had recently come fh>m Tamatave 
to thank the queen for the respect shown to the memory of the 
late M. de Lastelle. After waiting a short time on the outside 
we entered the large court before the palace, when the band 
played the national air, and the soldiers presented arms. The 
queen and her court, sixty or seventy persons, occupied the large 
open veranda or balcony in the centre of the pakce. The queen 
sat beneath the large scarlet umbrella and wore the same lamba 
as on my former visit to the palace, but a smaller, lighter crown, 
something like a coronet of gold on a scarlet velvet cap. All the 
members of the court were in Arab costume. The prinoe wore 
an orange-colored silk robe, and a green silk turban, with a gold 
crescent in the centre. « 

The Frenchmen and myself were directed to chairs on the left 
in the shade ; and beyond the seats we occupied, on the same 
side, sat a large number of native women. The officers were 
seated along immediately in front of the queen, and a number of 
the members of the court sat on the right opposite to us. The 
queen's band and the prince's band were ranged on the right side 
of the square, beyond the members of the court Behind them 
sat a large company of singing women, in front of whom stood 
three or four men blowing the turbo, or trumpet shell, and making 
a kind of bass to the women's soft and monotonous music in sing- 
ing. The farther end of the court was filled with spectators, and 
the outside beyond was crowded with lines of lookers-on standing 
one above the other. 

The dancing was commenced by the Sakalavas, inhabitants of 
the western parts of the island. The Sakalava band oi native 
instruments included a large drum hollowed out of a solid piece 
of wood, with several smaller ones, and tomtoms or tambourines, 
apparently of Asiatic origin, the drum exactly resembling those I 
had seen in Ceylon. Four men arrayed as warruun, wearing 
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nngnlarly-Bliaped scarlet caps, hating a broad scarlet lappet 
hanging down behind, with muskets in their hands, and powder- 
horns slung at their sides, and the Malagasy ornament or charm 
of silver crocodiles' teeth fastened in front of their girdles or 
Bashes, followed this band, led by a sort of chief, whose business 
'seemed to be to indicate the movements of the dance. The 
dancers were tall, light-made men. Commencing their perform- 
ance as soon as they entered the court, they continued passing 
from side to side of the open space in the centre, making a sort 
of zigzag course until they came immediately in front of the 
queen*. The musicians then gave three or four loud strokes on 
the large drum, while the dancers bowed before her majesty, and 
then retired to the side. 

These were followed by four or five other sets of Sakalava 
dancers of four each, who, entering by the gate, danced along, 
each party with a different figure or step, until they came before 
the queen, when they bowed and retired. In addition to the 
musket in the right hand, one or two of the sets held a silk 
handkerchief or small scarf in the left. Their movements were 
light and easy; but for the most part measured and slow, except 
in those passages which appeared designed to represent the more 
exciting movements of battle, the assault, the strife, the pursuit, 
and the triumph. There was no shouting, and even these move- 
ments, though the muskets were sometimes thrown up in the air 
and caught as they fell, were restrained and moderate, according 
but little with the ideas we are accustomed to associate with the 
war-dance of the savage ; and had any caterer for public amuse- 
ment in £urope been present, the Sakalava waltz might perhaps 
have been transferred to more civilized assemblies. 

After the Sakalava dance, about a hundred females, connected, 
as I inferred from their air, their apparel, and the careful and 
elaborate dressing of their hair, with the officers and other 
respectable families of the capital, entered the open space. They 
ranged themselves three abreast and facing the queen, in a sort 
of open column. The line or column consisted of thirty-four suc- 
cessive threes. As soon as they were in position, they slipped the 
lambas or scarfs from their shoulders down to their waists, and 
thus exhibited their rich velvet, satin, silk, and muslin dressen, 
many of them trimmed about the body and sleeves with gold. 
The queen's band commenced a slow soft native tune. A dancing- 
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master ni the head of the column, and facing ihe queen, signalled 
the movements, and the dancing commenced — ^if dancing it conld 
be called in which the feet covered by the flowing lamba appeared 
scarcely to move, for each dancer remained on the same spot, and 
the arms chiefly answered in easy and gracefol motion to the 
measure of the music. There was not a really fair face among 
them, though none were very dark. The figure and ooontenance 
of many were more finely formed than those of lower grade, and 
numbers of them might have been termed handsome. The music 
consisted entirely of original native tunes remarkably soft and 
simple. After two or three dances they bowed to the sovereign 
and retired. Such were the native dances of the day. 

Five very juvenile couples, dressed in silk and muslin, now 
eame forwturd. They were the children of the high officers of 
the government, and danced exceedingly well in the European 
style, to European tunes. They also made their bow to the queen, 
and then retired. 

Eight couples of young men and women then rose from the 
eourt circle and came to the centre. The ladies were gorgeously 
attired in silk and satin, with a profusion of head ornaments, 
pearls and other necklaces, and bracelets. The men all wore silk 
Spanish dresses, short jackets with slashed sleeves, silk trowsers, 
slashed, and shoes to match, and embroidered caps adorned with 
ostrich feathers. The son of Radama's sister, a fine young man 
about twenty-five, and the daughter of Prince Ramonja, were the 
first couple, and led the dance. Dancing seemed to be grave 
work with them all. I rarely saw more than a social smile, and 
should think scarcely a dozen words were exchanged by the 
dancers, who, while dancing, seemed to be wholly absorbed with 
the figure and the step. The music was European, and so were 
the dances. 

Soon after these had bowed to the queen and resumed their 
scats, seven couples of the younger members of the royal and 
nuble families came forward. Their ages might range between 
fifteen and eighteen. The son of Prince Ramboasalama, the 
handsomest youth I had seen, was splendidly dressed in a suit of 
scarlet and gold, with a cap of the same, and ostrich-plume. The 
son of the proprietor of the house in which the queen had given 
her dinner and an interesting-looking young girl led off the dance. 
The youth was dressed in jacket and pantaloons of green velvet 
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Btadded with gold, over which hung a mantle of purple velvet 
embroidered with a deep gold border. His partner also wore a 
dress of purple velvet with gold embroidery. The dress of the 
remaining couples was equally rich and splendid. 

The Frenchmen seemed to be highly gratified with the gorgeous 
spectacle, which continued until nearly four o'clock; when the 
dancing ceased and the court retired. When the nobles had 
nearly all left the balcony, the prince rose and led his mother, 
who seemed glad of the support of his arm, into the palace; 
while we, mingling with the crowd of officers and guests moving 
toward the gate, bowed and departed. 

It was a scene which it was perhaps well to witness once in a 
lifetime. It appeared something like the reality of what the gor- 
geous and imposing pageants of our theatres aro reported to 
represent ; destitute, indeed, of the flood of light, and all those 
rich and gay accompaniments with which artistic skill and taste 
surround such exhibitions, but enciroled by the grander scenery 
of nature, accompanied by a cloudless sky, and illuminated by a 
tropio sun. The whole seemed to belong to regions resembling 
those 

** Where the gorgeoni East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearls and gold." 

The men and women were not actors ; their decorations were 
not tinsel. It seemed their highest style of dress and most 
exalted entertainment ; yet I felt a sort of regret as I gased on 
the manly forms, the bold and open foreheads, the quick, keeui 
glancing eyes of the noble youths before me, and thought of what, 
with education, they might have achieved ; and if the time and 
the place had been suitable for the expression of opinion on the 
spectacle I had witnessed, I might perhaps have said that profi- 
eiency in dancing was not the highest excellence of princes, fed 
that, without discarding amusement, their constant aim should be 
to learn how nations are made great. More than once I longed 
for the camera, that I might have transmitted to my portfolio 
some of the splendid and beautiful groups I had seen. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ViBit from the Prince. — Letter to the Queen. — Message and Presents from the 
Queen. — Regrets on account of my approaching Departure. — Visits to the 
Sick. — Arrangements of the native Dwellings. — Socisi Affections. — Portrait 
of the Prince. — Conversations with the Prince.— Astonishment and Delight 
of the Prince and Princess with the Photographic Process. — Breakfast with 
the Prince and Princess. — Conversation. — Portraits of Members of the Mala- 
gasy Court. — Proposal of the Prince and Princess and their Friends to 
spend the last Evening of my Stay in the Capital at my House. — The 
Prince's Band. — Interesting Conversation. — Why the People of England 
love their Queen. — Security of Qod's Protection. — Desire of the Youth of the 
Country after Knowledge. — Possibility of a future College in the Capital.-' 
Departure of the Guests. — Intercourse with beloved Friends. — Bearers pro" 
vided by the Queen. — Conversation and refined Attention of the Prince.— 
Departure from the Capital accompanied by the Prince and Nobles. — Affect- 
ing Spectacle, of a Prisoner. — Parting with the Prince and his Friends. — 
Refloctions on the VisiL — Recent Events. — Sufferings and Constancy of the 
Christians. — Martyrdom in 1849. — Recollections of the Prince. — Estimate 
of his Character. 

After wituessing this novel and ezcitiDg spectacle I no sooner 
reached my own residence than, slipping on my blouse, I began 
experimentalizing again, this time with a bottle of vinegar which 
the prince had sent me in the- morning, as he understood I wanted 
acid : but the light was too far gone before I could make a fair 
trial. Applications for medicine and visits from friends occupied 
the evening. 

Early in the morning I resumed my occupations, but failed in 
compounding a good developing mixture. While I was employed 
in this manner the prince paid me a visit ; he was followed soon 
afterward by the queen's secretary. They examined the camera 
and the different parts of the apparatus with much attention and 
interest After which they sat down with me to my frugal break- 
fast, at which nothing appeared more palatable to my guests than 
some slices of English ham. Our meal being concluded we had a 
long and grave conversation, in the course of which the approach- 
ing termination of the period to which my visit was to extend 
was adverted to, and, as it seemed desirable that my stay should 
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be prolonged through the bad geason, I wrote'a letter to the queeni 
stating my apprehension of the fever in the lower country, the 
healthy season being now past^ and asking, on that account, per- 
mission to prolong my visit to nine months, viz., until the good 
season of the following year. 

During the forenoon my guests left me, and, according to their 
suggestions, I afterward sent my letter to the prince, as they said 
this was a lucky day. About an hour afterward some officers 
came from the palace to say that the queen had received my letter, 
and that she thought the time she had mentioned was sufficient 
for a visit ; and appeared to wish to know whether I had any 
other objects or reasons for desiring to prolong my stay. I assigned 
no other reason than the unhealthiness of the season and the 
danger of fever, and the officers departed. In little more than 
an hour they returned, and stated that the queen desired them to 
say she was much pleased with my visit, and with the message I 
had brought, and that as the time fixed for the duration of my 
visit had nearly expired it was best that I should return as near 
that time as I could arrange my packages. The officers asked if 
eight days would be sufficient. They then presented me with a 
number of beautiful silk and other lambas from the queen, and 
also from the prince and princess ; and said the queen would pro- 
vide bearers for my palanquin, and also for my packages, when I 
was ready ; and that orders would be sent to the Governor of 
Tamatave to give me ten oxen as a present from the queen to 
myself, and twenty oxen as a present to the Governor of Mauri- 
tius. I then begged to thank her majesty for her kind attentions 
and hospitality and the presents she had given me, and said I 
hoped to be ready in eight days. 

It was intimated that had I asked for a shorter time it might 
have been approved, as the queen had directed that Mr. Cameron 
should be told, in answer to his letter from the Cape, that he 
might stay six months ; but I had asked to extend my visit to 
ten months. I said I should be unwilling to return in the midst 
of the fever season, and therefore thought it more frank to ask at 
once for the period during which I wished to stay, as I would 
rather leave now than at any intermediate time. The officers then 
left. I knew that the wife of the chief officer had experienced 
relief from her sufferings after the mediciue I had given hcr^ so 
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that I was DOt surprised at the regret he seemed to feel on accooiit 
of the message he had to deliver. 

I had a long and deeply-affectiog conversation with the friends 
who visited me in the evening. The prospect of mj approaching 
4|partnre was to them excceedinglj painful ; hut tiiey expressed 
themselves grateful for the intercourse we had held, and promised 
to give increased diligence to complete, before my departure, 
some accounts of the principal events which have occurred among 
them during the last twenty years. Many of them urged im- 
portant inquiries respecting their future progress ; and the grief 
of all at the prospect of my departure was truly distressing. I 
endeavored to encourage them, and offered such advioe as seemed 
best suited to their peculiar circumstances. 

The next day I employed myself, when not occupied wiUi 
visitors and applicants for medicine, in experiments ; and in the 
afternoon, after adding full one third part of the vin^ar to^the 
ordinary pyrogallic mixture, I succeeded in getting a tolerably 
good negative of the young chief who had accompanied me from 
Tamatava. I also received a note saying that the prince and 
princess would visit me on Monday. The evening was occupied 
with a succession of visitors, who generally came in companies of 
from nine to twelve persons, frequently accompanied by their 
children. Many of the women wept when they took leave of me; 
and very late it was before I found myself alone. 

At midnight I had been called out of bed to give medicine to 
an aid-de-camp of the prince ; and early in the morning an officer 
of the palace came to request me to visit an aid-de-camp of the 
commander-in-chief. I went with the officer, who was saluted 
with great respect as we passed along, and on reaching the house, 
a respectable building, we passed a female slave spinning cotton 
as she watched at the foot of the stairs, and ascended to the sick 
man's chamber. The young man was lying on a nice clean bed 
near an open .window, a friend supporting his raised-up head, and 
his young wife wiping the perspiration from his temples; while 
his mother and a number of friends sat around. The young man 
was suffering great pain from rheumatic fever, and from the effects 
of some very powerful native medicine which he had taken. 
After talking with him some time, through a kind and sympathiz- 
iwr interpreter, a truly good man, we received a visit from the 
chief whose maladies I had been for some time dressing and 
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bandaging at intervals. I told tbe young man I wonld send him 
some medicine, and then went with one of the chief officers of 
the palace to yisit his wife, who had been much better after taking 
the medicine I had given. I then went to another part of the 
capital to see the mother of two young officers of the palace, and 
to show the attendants how to dress a blister whieh I had appM3 
on the previous day. The family seemed rejoiced as they told 
me their mother felt greatly relieved. I returned to breakfast, 
which I had scarcely finbhed when the son of one of the chief 
judges came to ask me to go and see his mother. I walked with 
him to another part of the city, and he returned with me for some 
medicine for the patient 

My visits to the sick have given me peculiar opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with the social condition of the people, and 
I have been much impressed with the comfort and convenience 
of their dwellings, the separation and seclusion of their sleeping- 
rooms, and the appropriate and sometimes even elegant manner 
in which they are furnished. I believe most of the natives still 
sit on the ground at their meals, but there is generally a table 
and chairs in the open room of the house. Then in the sleeping- 
rooms, though some of the sleeping-places consist of a number 
of finely- woven mats laid on the .floor, there was generally a neat 
four-post bedstead, with a bed at the end of the room opposite 
the window, the bed and the window being both screened by 
white muslin curtains. A table, with sometimes white jugs, cups 
and saucers, and glasses upon it, and a looking-glass over it, 
generally occupies one side of the room, and chairs and perhaps 
trunks the other, besides many other little conveniences which I 
did not expect to see. But more pleasing still was the kind, 
social, and affectionate feeling which the several members of the 
family manifested toward each other, in those instances which 
came under my notice. The sons, even when young men, seemed 
to cherish great affection for their mothers, and to treat them with 
marked attention and respect. This is a very general feeling, to 
which expression is often given in a simple and gratifying man- 
ner. It is a custom for children occasionally to present to their 
mothers a piece of money, called " Fofon damosina,'' literally 
fragrance of the back, as a sort of grateful acknowledgment for 
the mother's kindness when the infant was carried on the back. 
Several families of respectability resided near my house, and I 
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noticed that the mistress of the house and her danghterSi arrayed 
in clean white dresses, usually walked out about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, followed by a number of slaves, and returned about 
sunset. I was told that, on these occasions, they generally paid 
visits to their friends or acquaintances. I had been more than 
usually alone during the day, but in the evening many friends 
came, uttering their deep sorrow at the prospect of my leaving 
so soon, yet also expressing their confidence in Qod, that all 
would eventually prove for the beet. 

Monday, 22d. I was up by daybreak, got my camera out, and 
some fine matting nailed up as a sort of background. By seven 
o'clock the prince arrived. He said the princess regretted her 
inability to come, as she was suffering from a swelled face. He 
then assured me of the deepest regret felt by them both that my 
stay was to be so short, as my visit had afforded them much 
pleasure. On this subject he spoke for some time, and with much 
feeling. He said the princess would come as soon as she was well, 
and asked if I would try to take his likeness then. It was a fiae 
clear morning. He took his seat. I gave more than a minute's 
exposure to the plate, and then developed with my pyrogallic and 
vinegar mixture; when, to my equal surprise and delight, a toler- 
ably good negative was the result. The prince examined it by 
transmitted light, and was exceedingly pleased. He took his seat 
again, and I obtained a second negative, equally good, and much 
to his satisfaction. The prince and one of his aids-de-camp and 
the queen's secretary then sat down with me to breakfast. The 
forenoon was afterward spent in earnest conversation. Much was 
said about my not remaining longer among them. They said the 
queen continued to express herself pleased with my visit, and all 
that she had heard respecting me; and also that, in reference to 
returning when the time specified should arrive, I had not dis- 
puted the matter with the officers. I said I should much rather 
travel through the country now, than at any other time during 
the ensuing three or even six months; and therefore, as the 
queen thought it better that I should not remain till the summer 
of next year, I had not sought to prolong my stay for any 
shorter period, but should cheerfully return to the home I had 
only left for a season, and where my arrival would be cordially 
welcomed. 

The prince then adverted to graver matters; and, alluding to a 
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report which it was said had been recently brought to the capita]| 
that the Englbh and French were both coming to attack Mada- 
gascar daring the ensuing year, he said, " Why is this? Who 
makes these reports? Why should we be attacked, and our 
couDtry taken from us ? What can we do to prevent our country 
being seized, and ourselves made slaves ?" I replied that I did 
not know who brought the reports alluded to, but believed there 
was no actual danger of such a calamity; for I was sure that if 
England had any cause of complaint against them she would let 
them know, and seek its removal by peaceable means, before send- 
ing to attack them. 

The prince afterward daid, '' What can we do to promote the 
prosperity and stability of the nation, that Madagascar may be- 
come like other countries?" I replied, "The prosperity and 
stability of Madagascar depend upon yourselves. The nation will 
be what you yourselves make it. Others may aid your upward or 
downward course, but you must determine the direction of that 
course. I do not know, but my opinion is, that if you lose your 
country it will be because you are not true to yourselves ; it will 
be because you will have been betrayed by your own selves, or have 
forfeited your just and proper advantages. Prosperity cannot be 
provided for you by others; it must be your own achievement^ 
if you ever possess it." 

"How can we attain it?" the prince inquired. I answered| 
'' With the blessing of God you may attain by intelligence, integ- 
rity, and justice, energy and self-reliance. Integrity or truthfulness 
will inspire confidence, encourage industry, and insure unity and 
co-operation." He said he most earnestly desired knowledge, and 
regretted that he could not read Englbh books so as to understand 
them readily. I told him I regretted it also, but congratulated him 
upon the attainments which, under great disadvantages, he had 
already made ; and I urged and encouraged him to persevere, 
adding that, from the teachings of history, and the maxims of 
wisdom embodied in that language, he might learn the true 
sources of the prosperity of nations. I stated that England was 
once less enlightened and less civilized than Madagascar at the 
present time ; but that by gradual yet steady progress through a 
long series of years, and many severe ordeals, she had attained 
the position which she now occupied among the nations; and why 
should not a simibir course issue in corresponding results else- 
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where ? The officer who was with hb, and who had been ieren 
years at school in England when a yonth, observed that sach 
indeed had been the past of England's progress. 

In reply to further inquiries from the prince as to the best 
means of promoting the progress of the people, I said, '^ Seek to 
enlighten them; promote education to the utmost. Don't be 
afraid of the people knowing too much. Those who are the best 
informed will be the most efficient members of the community; 
they will turn their own resources to the best account; and they 
will render the best service to the state. An ignorant people can 
only be governed by force; an enlightened people by reason. 
The people that understand the laws best, if they are just laws, 
will be the most ready to obey them. Prosperity/' I added, " is 
promoted by encouraging industry, and protecting each man in 
the enjoyment of the fruits of his own labor. This will make the 
people contented; and a contented people are always a loyal 
people. Increase the productions of your own country, and they 
will put you in possession of the products of other countries. 
Let your laws be just, and then the good in the community will 
respect and obey them, and help you to deter the bad £rom 
infringing them." 

" But/' said the prince, '^ suppose we try to do this, and the 
nation does not prosper^ will they not say that the government is 
to blame ?" I said, ^* There are in every country people who are 
always ready to blame their government when they do not prosper. 
But if your laws are just and wise, and those who administer 
them honest, the enlightened and the upright in the community 
will be as ready to support you in adversity as in prosperity; .and 
their confidence will be your strength. The loyalty of the people," 
I also added, '< depends much upon the officers who administer, 
as well as the sovereign who makes laws, and one of the wisest 
of kings has said, ' a wicked person shall not stand before me.' " 
The prince replied, ''I know that I am quite convinced of 
that." 

It was past noon when the prince and his companions left me; 
and I have repeated the foregoing only as a specimen of the kind 
of conversation which he appeared anxious to introduce as often 
as opportunity offered. Other topics equally important to the 
people, and more intimately connected with himself personally, 
as well as relating to the present and the future wdfare of Ida 
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ooontry, were often introdnoed by the prinoe in the ootme of con* 
yersation. Beades my lively interest in this yonog prince, and 
which every interview deepened, I cannot but hope that the inter- 
eonrse I had with him, more frequent and unreserved than with 
any other individual, may have been of some advantage to him, 
while it is a source of grateful remembrance to myself. 

In the evening, a number of the chief men among my friends 
came and proposed many inquiries respecting modes of procedure 
most suitable for them to adopt in their social capacity, and in 
the relations they sustained toward each other; and it was past 
midnight when they departed. 

By daybreak the next morning I had commenced my prepara- 
tions, and brought out my camera; and about seven o'clock the 
prinoe and princess came. I had not expected them so early. 
On this occasion the covering of the princess's palanquin, fixed 
something like the hood of a chaise, was thrown back. The 
prince assisted her to step out, and then led her into the house to 
show her the apparatus and materials. I then invited the prin- 
cess and her three female companions or attendants into my dwell- 
ing-house, while I prepared the chemicals. When I was ready, 
the princess, having changed her headdress, came out into the 
court-yard. She wore an olive-green silk dress, imd had on her 
head a i^ort of cap composed of blue ribbons, with a gilt Maltese 
cross in front; small portions of her hair, very neatly braided in 
the Malagasy fashion, appearing about her temples on each side. 
She wore also a rich necklace of jewels, with earrings to match. 
I asked her to sit as much at ease as possible. Having exposed 
the plate nearly a minute, I then covered the lens, and told her it 
was finished. As I was taking it back to the house the prince and 
princess asked if they might come in, and, accompanied by the 
officer from the palace, they entered with me into the dark room. 
They were quite astonished, and the princess could not restrain 
the expression of her surprise and wonder, as the colorless plate 
became darkened, and the picture came out of itself more and 
more distinctly, after I had poured the transparent mixture out 
of the glass on its surface. Then, when I held it up, and they 
saw it by transmitted light, her astonishment and pleasure were 
still more manifest. Officers were stationed at the avenues lead- 
ing to the yard in front of my house to prevent persons entering; 
but when the princess came out, and the prince said it was so 
24 
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like — ^it wss the princess herself — the tfttflnduits asked me if thej 
might see it. I wflm obliged^ howeTer, lo lefuse their request for 
fear of aocident 

I told the prioeess I woald take a fnll-lengih portrait if she 
wished it; and as they both expressed the pleasure it would give 
them, I prepared one of my large plates — ^fifteen inches by 
twelve — and, having fixed a sort of temporary head-rest, succeeded 
in obtaining a very passable negative, with which, when they saw 
it developed, they were still more delighted than with the smaller 
picture. When it was thoroughly washed I was obliged to take 
it to the door to let the attendants look at it ; the quickness and 
quietness with which it had been done seemed so inexplicable to 
them that their curiosity was irrepressible. 

I then told my visitors that if they wished it I oould take both 
their portraits together in one picture. They expressed their 
pleasure at the proposal, and - 1 prepared accordingly^ On this 
occasion the prince wore a uniform, blue faced with red, and 
ornamented with gold. He wore also a star, and the national belt 
of scarlet, yellow, and green. When the prince came out of the 
house where he had retired with the princess I noticed that, 
instead of holding his hat in his hand, he had taken up a book 
which was lying on my table, and I was pleased with the intima- 
tion which this conveyed, and which was well understood. When 
I told them to stand in the position they would most prefer, the 
prince took the arm of the princess within his own, saying that 
was the maiiDer in which they walked together. When I had 
adjusted the camera, exposed the plate, and we proceeded to the 
dark room, their previous wonder scorned far surpassed as they 
looked and saw themselves gradually developing, side by side, 
with all the accessories and details. The distinctness of the tones 
in the princess's necklace, and the bouquet in her hand, with the 
strong relief of the star on the prince's breast, and the book he 
held, caused them to marvel quite as much as the features of 
their countenances. They had moved veiy slightly, and the 
photograph was not so good as that of the single figures ; but it 
was passable, and afforded them great satisfaction. I then took 
a full-length figure of the prince himself, in his uniform and 
cocked hat. It came out tolerably well ; the figure was more 
easy and natural than those previously taken, but the face not so 
tiood. 
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I had no soreen or shade, and had not heen able to provide any 
better place for mj sitters than in the open air, on the western or 
shaded side of m j hoase. Toward ten o'clock the sun had become 
so high and powerful that I could not proceed without more 
arrangements than I had then time to make. I therefore asked 
my visitors to remain and partake of some refreshment; and, 
breakfast being ready, we were just sitting down when a messen- 
ger came from the palace to say that the queen had inquired for 
the prince. He therefore left, but returned in less than half an 
hour. We all felt much at our ease. The princess said perhaps 
the queen would send for her; but if so, the likenesses were 
taken. Our breakfast, though veiy plain, was not declined. 
My visitors were communicative and agreeable. The princess 
took some tea and biscuits, and some other European cakes, 
sopping her biscuit in her tea, and apologizing for not taking any- 
thing on account of the pain in her hce. They both repeated 
their expressions of regret that I was to leave them so soon, and 
said the same feeling was shared by many of the officers ; that it 
was not owing to anything that hud occurred since my arrival, 
but had been fixed before I sent my application tp prolong my 
stay. They also expressed their hopes that I might visit them 
again. I repeated my thanks, and assured them that, from the 
expressions of good will they had so uniformly given, I was per* 
suaded that my prolonged stay would have been agreeable to ' 
them, if, on other accounts, it had been desired. 

Adverting, in the course of conversation, to the rumor of an 
expected attack from a hostile fleet having been recently brought 
from the coast, the princess remarked, '< We are not insurgents, 
we are not usurpers ; we are the descendants of the ancient 
inhabitants of the country. Why should we not be left in peace V 
I again said I hoped and believed that time would show all these 
reports to have been unfounded, and that foreign ships would 
only come as friendly visitors for purposes of commerce, which 
would promote the prosperity of the country. 

We conversed long and freely on subjects corresponding with 
those on which I had talked with the prince the day before ; and 
we should probably have continued some time longer, had not 
one of the officers, who had come in a richly embroidered uniform, 
expressed a wish that I should take his likeness. The prince 
and pxincessi with their attendantSi left about noon; and I 
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afterward tried to gratify tbe officer, but only obibdned a bad and 
burned impression. As it was useless to try again, he left about 
one o'clock. I tben spent an hour or two with my friends, and, 
later in the afternoon, obtained a likeness of one of -them. The 
. prince afterward came, with two ladies of the conrt^ to have their 
likenesses taken ; but the day was too far gone. A note soon 
afterward came from the palace, to say that two of the special 
friends of the princess wished to have their likenesses, and would 
come in the morning. 

A number of my friends came in the eyening, and we oonversed 
long and earnestly on the prospects of Madagascar. I was able 
to give them correct information on matters with which it was of 
the utmost importance for them to be acquainted, and to offer 
suggestions and advice which I could not but hope would prove 
beneficial to them all. It was after eleven when they left me, 
with many expressions of gratitude for the information and the 
advice I had given them. I then went into the adjoining house 
to prepare my chemicals for the next day, before retiring to rest 

By daylight the following morning I fixed my camera, and, 
with the earliest morning light, took a full-length portrait of a 
valued friend, a fine, noble-looking man in the prime of life. He 
wore the beautiful rich brown lamba, and I obtained a good nega^ 
. tive. His portrait is the foremost in the accompanying group of 
full-length figures. Before I had finished, the queen's secretary 
and the friends of the princess came. I obtained full-length 
portraits of them, but not very good, and I had no time for 
second trials. I also took a full-length portrait of the husband 
of one of these ladies. He was the son of Kadama's sister, and 
a fine young man. Of the wife of the prince's favorite aid-de- 
camp I also obtained a good portrait, but did not succeed well 
with the other ladies. 

As the day advanced I was obliged to leave my photography 
and pack up my clothes and other articles. I then paid a visit 
to Prince Rainonja and others ; and after four o'clock tried my 
photography again, and secured a few more portraits. Just as I 
was removing the apparatus, a note came from the palace with a 
request from the princess that if possible I would take the like- 
ness of Prince Ramonja's daughter, her adopted child, in the 
morning; to which I could only reply that I would try. My 
house was now crowded with friends. Many brought presents as 
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memorials of aftection and Jkind feeling. They remained lintil 
midnight was past^ when I was glad of a few hoars' rest. 

The young princess, Ramonja's daughter, came early. The 
light was good, and I obtained a nice half-length portrait I 
afterward tried a full-length, but did not succeed so well. Num- 
bers were waiting anxiously to secure their likenesses; and I took 
several of the officers of the palace, and some of my particular 
friends ; but when the sun became too high, and the light too 
strong, I was obliged to cease. I insert a number of engravings 
of these portraits, with a view of showing the remarkable heads 
and features of the Hova race. 

Soon afterward I received a note to say that, as the coming 
night would be the last I should spend at the capital, the prince 
and princess would come at half past six o'clock to spend the 
evening with me. In the afternoon a note came from Prince 
Ramboasalama, the nephew of the queen, and the cousin of the 
prince, stating that he would be very glad if I would take the 
likeness of his daughter; but I was obliged to reply that, much 
to my regret, my materials were all packed, and it was then too 
late for me to comply with his wishes. 

Soon after six o'clock my English friend, the queen's secretary, 
oame, and, at the time they had specified, the prince and princess, 
with the adopted daughter of the latter, came, attended by two or 
three female domestics. They wore plain dresses of rich satin, 
and costly necklaces. That of the young princess was of small 
pearls. Over their dresses they wore beautiful white lam has, 
bordered with five broad stripes of scarlet and green satin. When 
they took their seats at my plainly-furnished table, I apologized 
on account of most of my things being packed up ; but they both 
assured me it was not for the sake of what I could set before 
them, but from the friendship of their hearts, that they desired 
to come and spend the last evening with me. In partaking of 
my evening refreshment, the ladies appeared to prefer some light 
orisp biscuits with their tea, and declined the ham, the diviners 
having prohibited the use of the flesh of hogs within the capital ; 
liut the prince and his companions manifested no scruples on that 
head. The prince having ordered his band to attend, it was 
stationed in the yard outside, and played at interval during the 
evening. 

My vifliton frequently repeated their expressionB of regret at 
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mj depariare. The prince said Ood would preserve me from the 
fever, and take me in safety to mj home ; and the princess added, 
that mj family would be glad I had not remained longer away. 
They asked to look at some portraits of members of my own 
family which I had with me, and at the engraving of my resi- 
dence, which the prince told them he had seen, and said it looked 
like a pleasant home ; the princess adding, that if I had had dupli- 
cates of some, she would have liked to retain a copy, but did not 
desire it, as I had only one. She asked much about Englit^h 
society, about Queen Victoria — ^whether she travelled much from 
one part of the kingdom to another, or had many visitors in her 
palace ; and what made the people of England so fond of her, as 
she had heard they were. 

I said the people of England looked upon their own gracious 
sovereign as the most illustrious example of all that was excellent 
and good in the relationships of life as well as in the high position 
which she occupied as queen, and it was thus that she secured their 
loyalty and love. But the conversation soon turned again upon 
the present and th& future of their own country. They said that 
whatever reports might reach England they hoped the English 
would never believe they were unfriendly, for they should never 
change — never forget that the King of England and the people 
of England had been their first and constant friends. They 
spoke of many things which they regretted in the existing state 
of their country; and expressed their earnest desires that the 
burdens of the people should be lightened, their condition im- 
proved, and the nation united and prosperous. I said it would 
be of great importance to all parties if the Sakalavas and others 
could, by just and equitable means, be brought to view the Hovas 
as their friends ; and to consider union and identity with them, 
and participation in their advantages, as best for all ; and thus 
cement their union as one great people having interests in com- 
mon, rather than become separated and disunited, if not hostile 
communities. The prince said it was his earnest desire to do all 
he could to mitigate the sufferings of the people, and to render 
them contented and prosperous; and that, if his life was spared, 
he should still do so, trusting in God to direct and preserve him. 
He said some of his friends remonstrated with him for guing < 
about with so few attendants ; " But," he added, " I put my 
trust in God. Jf it be His will that I should live, He will pro^ 
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tect me." I said, '' Yes ; God will preserve us in doing wliat is 
right ; but it is oor duty to use the means He'places within our 
reach to prevent wicked men from doing mischief." He said, 
" I do not think I should , in reality, be more safe with a larger 
number of attendants. My chief trust is in God. He is the 
Sovereign of life." 

The sentiment thus expressed was often repeated by the prince, 
and had been more than once exemplified in his conduct. I *" 
heard from more parties than one that, but a short time before 
my arrival at the capital, an attempt had been made upon his 
life. One of the idol-keepers was said to have concealed himself, 
with some of his adherents, in a part of the way along which the 
prince was expected to pass in going to visit the commander-in- 
chief, who was sick. The assassin had raised his spear as the 
prince approached ; and, if not actually making the thrust, it was 
80 near his person that the prioce either seized or dashed aside 
the weapon with his own hand. The attendants of the prince 
secured and would have despatched the man at once, and the 
chief officer, it is said, gave orders for him to be put to death 
that night ; but the prince interposed, and said, '< God is the 
Sovereign of life. He has preserved my life, and it is not neces- 
sary for its continued preservation that I should destroy the life 
of this man. Let him live, but be sent to a distant part of the 
country, and there so secured as to prevent farther mischief to me 
or to others." In consequence of these words the man was not 
put to death. 

Our conversation subsequently turned upon the enlightenment 
of the people, and I spoke of the high estimation in which edu- 
cation was held by all civilized nations; that even in England, 
notwithstanding all its attainments, there was no question on 
which men's minds were at the present time more anxiously 
exercised than on the education of the people, to which all classes 
gave the greatest encouragement. The queen's secretary fully 
confirmed my statements ; and referred, with evident satisfaction, 
to the silver medal which he had before exhibited, and which 
his brother had received at one of the public ssaminations at the 
school in which he had been educated in England. We after- 
ward adverted to the possibility that the time might yet come 
when there should be not only schools to teach reading, writing, 
and arithmetici but a college at Antananarivoi where the youth 
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of the higher chiflses and the most intelligent in the nation shoold 
he more fully tanght, and that the prinoe might perhaps preside 
at an annual examination, and distrihute the prises; while the 
princess and the ladies, her companions, might he spectators. 
The princess smiled with evident pleasure at this allusion. 

I added that, from many things I had witnessed, the intelli- 
gent youth of the nation appeared to me to he eager after know- 
ledge ; and, among other Ulustrations, I mentioned that on my 
first arrival I had suspended a thermometer in my sitting-room, 
hut that so many young chiefs had noUced it when they came, 
and, not satisfied with heing told that it exhihitfed the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, asked so many questions ahout the 
properties of the mercury, the causes of the variations in the 
temperature of the atmosphere, and the manner in which one 
affected the other, that I hegan to fear I should he obliged to 
remove it for want of time to answer all the questions it sug^ 
gested to their minds. This desire after knowledge in reference 
to so simple a thing as a thermometer I said I felt persuaded 
existed in reference to for more important things. 

I have adverted to these conversations as indicating the views 
and feelings of those with whom I had most frequent intercourse. 
I felt that all I could do was to endeavor to lodge some germs of 
useful thought in their open and inquiring minds. 

At length the prince, ohserving that it was nearly ten o'clock, 
apologized for having stayed so late. He said the cannon would 
soon fire, when all doors would be closed ; and, adding that they 
ought not to set an example of violating the regulations of the 
capital, he gave orders for preparing to depart. He then pro- 
posed my health, directing the band at the same time to play the 
English '< GU>d save the Queen.'' The prince and princess, with 
their niece, then took their leave, and, entering their palanquins, 
departed amid a profusion of lanterns and a crowd of attendants. 

After they had left, many of my friends came, successive 
parties arriving until nearly midnight. We commended each 
other to God as we separated, and I gave them all my stock of 
medicine. Two of their number, one of whom understands Eng- 
lish, had acquired some knowledge of the use of English medicine 
from Dr. Powell of Mauritius, who, when formerly resident in 
Madagascar, had given medical instruction to several of the 
Malagasy youth. I also gave to them a number of useful artidetfi 
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and left otben to be sold, and the proceeds to be distribated 
among the afflicted and the destitute. 

By daylight on Friday, the 26th of September, I was stirring, 
and finished my packing. Sevehil of my patients came, some 
bringing presents, memorials, as they said, of their sense of my 
kindness, and many of my friends came to say farewell. Before 
breakfast the prince, with two of his attendants, came to say that 
be and seyeral of his friends intended to accompany me to my 
first halting-place, and wished to know at what time I should set 
oat. I replied that, as the officers did not propose to travel far 
the first day, I should leave between two and three o'clock. I 
afterward went to take leave of some of my patients, who were 
doing well. I also went to look again at places of great interest 
to me — the rock of execution, and the site of the burning of the 
martyrs, both conspicuous spots and visible from great part of the 
capital. 

Ihiring the forenoon the queen sent an officer with some 
Mozambique men to carry my palanquin, and I hired others. 
The officer also informed me that eight officers were appointed to 
proceed with me to the coast, that there might be no delay in the 
fever districts ; and a hundred men, more than double the number 
required, came to arrange and apportion my packages. Officers 
came and furnished the requisite cordage and poles, and all were 
ready by noon. I requested the officers to thank the queen for 
the kindness and attention she had shown me even to the last. 
About one o'clock the prince arrived, and, accompanied by one 
of the nobles and their attendants, entered the house. Many 
people were collected in the court-yard. The prince was more 
than usually grave ; and we were long engaged in earnest conver- 
sation. He spoke much of his anxiety for the people and his 
distress at events that occurred. He said it was like tearing hia 
heart out. 

About three o'clock we rose to depart, when the prince, with a 
degree of feeling that atmoet overcame me, came and, taking my 
band, led me out of the house through the crowd of officers and 
people to my palanquin. As soon as I was seated he entered his 
own, as did also the young noble his companion. Thus accom- 
panied I commenced my homeward journey. 

As we passed through the narrow streets there were not many 
peoplci but I recognised among them the ftoea of friends. On 
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reaeliiDg tbe more open road we were joined by two oilier noUes 
and the vrife of one of the prince's friends. The prince's band 
also was there in waiting; it commenced playing as we approachedi 
and preceded ns during the rest of the way. The prince ordered 
his bearers to keep his palanquin close to the side of minei that 
we might talk together as we passed along. 

We had not proceeded far before we approached the walls of a 
prison. On a low bank, on the opposite side of the road, a poor 
wretched-looking man was sitting, playing on a small lokanga, or 
native sort of guitar, and begging a handful of rice or other alms 
from the passers-by. He appeared of middle age, and had a 
heavy iron ring riveted round his neck and another heavy iron 
ring round one of his legs. The other leg was lacerated and 
torn, as if the flesh had been cut or worn away by a similar ring. 
Some of the by-standers seemed moved with pity toward the poor 
sufferer. As we approached the prince said, '* Don't look that 
way. I am ashamed. It is barbarous !" I asked what was the 
man's crime. He said he did not know exactly, but he believed 
it was slight, and that it grieved him to see such ctuel punisb- 
raents. I remarked that all such tortures characterised a har- 
barons people, and were only inflicted by governments ignorant 
of the best means of deterring from crime and of elevating the 
people, for all such inflictions and exhibitions of torture only 
tended to harden and brutalize the minds of the people. 

It was a bright, beautiful afternoon ; indeed, there was not a 
shower all the time that I was at the capital, and we continued 
our way, conversing as we passed along, until we reached Am- 
boipo, five miles from the capital, where it had been at first 
proposed that I should halt for the night; we idl alighted on the 
plain in front of the village. The lady who had accompanied ns 
presented me with a silk lamba to take home as a memorial of my 
visit. The officers who had the ordering of the journey then said 
it would be better to go on to Betafo, perhaps five miles farther, 
and then halt for the night. The prince then ordered the band 
to play the English '<6od save the Queen,'' during which all 
took off their hats. He now took leave of me with dignity and 
feeling, as did also the nobles and their companions, commending 
me to the protection of God. Then, having acoompanied me to 
my palanquin and told the chief of his band to go with me to the 
place where I should halt for the night, the prince and his oom- 
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pftDions entered their palanquins. The aids-de-camp, five or six 
in number, mounted their horses and returned to the capital, 
while I pursued my way to Betafo, where I found all my pack- 
ages had already arrived. Here the band took their leave. I 
made the leader a small present, and they returned ; while I pre- 
pared for the first night's lodging on my homeward road. 

Thus ended my visit to the capital of Madagascar and my 
intercourse with this people. I have described the incidents of 
my visit somewhat minutely, as the best means of conveying a 
distinct impression of the ciroumstances of the people, especially 
the Hovas, and their state of civilization. Great is the interest 
felt in Madagascar by all classes, though we have had little or no 
direct intercourse with the people for the last twenty years. The 
•vents which, during that period, have transpired there have 
given to our interest in that country and people an intense and 
undying character, as connected with the holy fortitude and calm 
endurance of those who have, during that period, suffered there 
affliction, spoliation, sUveiy, imprisonment, chains, and death for 
the name of Christ 

In reference to the religion of the present, reasons which are 
obvious require silence. No one would wish to implicate the 
living in the calamities that were endured by the dead. The 
laws against the Christian religion are not repealed; and may, 
for purposes to us inscrutable, be allowed by the all-wise and all- 
mereiful Ood to be again enforced. 

It may be sufficient, therefore, to say that, so &r as my oppor- 
tunities of observing it have extended, the religion of the present 
is ihe same as that of the past, and appears to be sincere and 
satisfactory, a religion derived simply and solely from the teach- 
ings of Ood's holy word, unfolded, applied, and sustained by the 
operations of the Holy Spirit. Under this Divine influence it 
appears to have attained a measure of development that is truly 
marvellous. That it is to be ascribed to this souree alone would 
appear from the fact that a large number of those who have suf- 
fered became Christians after the last missionaries had left the 
country. I repeatedly passed the places where the martyrs suf- 
fered — spots that will be consecrated by the most hallowed and 
affectionate associations in the minds of the Malagasy throughout 
all future ages. I had met and conversed repeatedly with their 
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widowed samvon and their orphan childten^ as well m with 
thoee who witnessed the steadfastness of their faith and the quiet 
tiiamph of their death ; and from their testimony had derited 
more than confirmation of all that we had preyionslj heard. 

The anthorities in Madagascar, who sought hj torture and 
death to extingaish the Christian faith, hj whatever motives th^ 
may have been actuated, only imitated the Diocletiass of the 
early ages, and the Alvas, the Medicis, and the Marys of nion 
recent times, and with corresponding results in the invincible 
oonstancy of those who fell, and the subsequent fruits of the 
imperishable seed which was scattered in the martyrs' Uood. 
Deeply affecting were the details which I received of the sorrowi 
and the consolations of the sufferen; of their oonduet in the 
hour of peril, as well as on the day of impeachment and of trial; 
with the noble testimony which they bore, when brought before 
judges and rulers, for His name's sake. The following exact and 
verbatim statements refer to the severe persecution in the yesr 
1849, and will make their own appeal to every heart They an 
offered without apprehension, as those to whom they refer have 
passed into a world where ^* the fury of the oppressor" and the 
cruelty of the persecutor can never enter. 

<< On the 14th of March, 1849, the officer before whom the 
Christians were examined said, ^ Do you pray to the mm, or the 
moon, or the earth V 

<' R answered, < I do not pray to these, for the band of 

Gk>d made them.' 

** * Do you pray to the twelve mountains that are sacred ?' 

a B, . < I do not pray to them, for they are mountains.' 

^' ' Do you pray to the idols that render sacred the kings V 

a B, . < I do not pray to them, for the hand of man made 

them.' 

« < Do you pray to the ancestors of the sovereigns V 

** R . * Kings and rulers are given by God that we should 

serve and obey them, and render them homage. Nevertheless, 
they are only men like ourselves : when we pray we pray to Gk)d 
alone.' 

« < You make distinct, and observe the Sabbath day ?' 

^< R . < That is the day of the great QoA ; for in aiz days 

the Lord made all His works. But Ood rested on the aevenUu 
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and He oauBed it to be holy; and I rest^ or keep saored that 
day.' 

'< And in similar manner answered all the Christians. And 
when a man who had kept aloof saw that one — a woman — did 
not deny Gbd, and remembered that to deny God was followed 
with compunction, he went and spoke as the others had done. 
And when these brethren and sisters were bound, the husband 
of one of them, who had heard their confession, came and said 
to them, * Be not afraid, for it is well if for that you die/ He 
was a soldier from a distance, and not of the number of the 
accused. Then he was examined, and, as he made the same 
avowal, they bound him also. And they removed these ten 
brethren and sisters, and made their bands hard, or tight, and 
confined them each in a separate house." 

The writers of the journal add, '' And, at one o'clock at night, 
we met together and prayed. On the 22d of March, when one 
had said Jehovah is God alone, and above every name that ia 
named, and Jesus Christ is also God, the people cried out, mock- 
ing. And to another the officer said, ' Rabodampoimerina (the 
sacred name of our queen) is our god, but not your god.' He 
answered, ' The God who made me is my God ; but Rabodo is iny 
queen or sovereign.' And when he refused other answer, they 
said, ' Perhaps he is an idiot, or a lunatic' He answered, ' I am 
not an idiot, and have not lost my understanding.' Then there 
was a commotion and buzz among the people, saying, ' Take him 
away.' And they took him to prison. 

''And before it was light, on the following day, the people 

assembled at A y. Then they took the eighteen brethren 

that chose God, and to inherit life, and to become His sons and 
His daughters, and they bound their hands and feet, and tied 
each of them to a pole wrapped in mats, and placed them with 
the other prisoners. And of these united brethren and sisters, 
ten were from Vonizongo. And when the officers, and troops, 
and judges arrived, they read over the names of each class of 
prisoners, and then placed them by themselves, and stationed 
around them soldiers with muskets and spears ; and the sentences 
were then delivered — consigning some to fine and confiscation, 
others to slavery, others to prison and chains, some to flogging, 
and eighteen to death — four to be burned, and fourteen to be 
hurled from the rocky precipice and afterward burned to ashes. 
25 
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** And the dghteeo appointed to die, as ihej ml od the gnmnd 

■arrooDded by the sotdiersi sang the 137th hjmn : — * 

" < When I ihftll die, siid leare my friendi, 
Wlien they ih*!! weep for me^ 
When deputed hae my lift, 
Then I ihall be happy.' 

** When tihat hymn was finished, they sang the 154ih : — 
" ' When I ahaU behold Him n|)oieing in the hearene,' etd. 

** And when the sentences were all pronounoed, and the officer 
was abont to return to the chief authorities, the foar sentenced to 
be burned requested him to ask that they might be killed first, 
and then burned. But they were burned alive. 

'< When the officer was gone, they took those eighteen awi^ to 
put them to death. The fourteen they tied by the hands and the 
feet to long poles, and carried on men's shoulders. And these 
brethren prayed, and spoke to the people, as they were being 
caried along. And some who beheld them, said that their frees 
were like the faces of angels. And when they came to the top 
of Nampaminarina they cast them down, and their bodies were 
afterward dragged to the other end of the capital, to be burned 
with the bodies of thoRC who were burned alive. 

<< And as they took the four that were to be burned alive to the 
place of execution, these Christians sang the 90th hymn, begin- 
ning, < When our hearts are troubled,' each verse ending with, 
' Then remember us.' Thus they sang on the road. And when 
they came to Faravohitra, there they burned them, fixed between 
split spars. And there was a rainbow in the heavens at the time, 
doee to the place of burning. Then they sang the hymn 158 :^- 

" < There is a blessed land, 
Making most happy, 
Never shall the rest depart, 
Nor cause of troable oome.' 

'^ That was the hymn they sang after they were in the fire. 
Then they prayed, saying, * Lord, receive our spirits ; for thy 
love to us has caused this to come to us. And lay not this sin to 
their charge.' 

* The nambers refer to the eolleotion of printed hymns in the natire Ian- 
pua^e. The traoslatiun is verbal and literal, not a metrical rendering of the 
meaning. 
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*' Thus they prayed as long as they had any life. Then they 
died ; bnt softly — gently. Indeed, gently was the going forth 
of their life. And astonished were all the people around that 
beheld the burning of them there.'^ 

For the same reason , viz., to enable my readers to form their 
own estimate of his character, I have recited also, in detail j frag- 
ments of conversation with the young Prince of Madagascar, who 
is, if not at the present time, yet certainly in relation to the 
future, the most important individual among his own people. I 
have already described his person, and, in reference to his charac- 
ter and habits, the late M. de Lastelle, speaking to me of him in 
1853, observed, ^* He is not like a Malagasy at all, but much 
more like an English gentleman.'' 

Without pretending to determine how far this comparison was 
just, I soon became convinced, from much that I saw and more 
that I heard, that the prince was a remarkable young man, in 
whose future career it was impossible not to feel deeply interested. 
His youthful appearance, unembarrassed address, and gentle and 
easy mannera, impressed me favorably during our earliest inter- 
course. His prepossessions in favor of the English I did not 
expect, as he could have been but a child when, twenty yean 
before, the last English resident had left the capital -, and per- 
haps I ascribed some portion of the encomiums he passed upon 
England to his own politeness, and the circumstance of my being 
an Englishman, probably the firat Englishman with whom he had 
become personally acquainted. I asked what had caused him to 
form so favorable an opinion of the English, and he said it was 
because, according to what he had heard, they were such as, in 
his own heart, he should like to be — truey justy humane^ and 
watchful over human life. When I thus found that it was not 
the greatness of the nation, but the reported goodness of the 
people which had prepossessed him in their favor, it greatly 
enhanced my estimation of his own character. And though to 
me he thus expressed his opinion of the English, he said ho 
desired to be friendly with all foreigners who came to his countiy 
for honest and honorable purposes. 

I regretted exceedingly the prince's want of a good education, 
as I could not help surmising that, if the page of history had 
presented its noble and distinguished characters to his contempla- 
tion, the morally great would have been his heroes. His lov^ 
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of jostioe and fair, open dealing appeared oonstaot and. airong. 
He seemed to have an intuitive repugqanoe to deception, treacheiy, 
and cruelty, and to regard human life as a sacred thing. Thus 
he frequently spoke of his admiration of the English on acoonnt 
of the humanity of their laws, and their respect for human life 
in all circumstances, even in war ; oflfering remarks suggestive of 
the idea that in war suhmission was the end, never the beginning 
of slaughters-one of the most striking contrasts between the 
revolting wars of his own country and those of civilized nations. 
These were with the prince not mere theories. He had often 
interposed not only, by his advice or authority, to settle disputes, 
to insure justice, and to reconcile differenees, but to save life, and 
prevent suffering ; and I heard from more than one source that, 
when there was a conspiracy among his own adherents to destroy 
his most formidable and determined enemies, he peremptorily 
forbade anything of the kind on his behalf; and at length, not 
being certain that this prohibition would restrain his followers, he 
actually went himself and perMually informed his rivals of the 
threatened danger, and thus saved their lives. 

But while thus humane and just, the prince is neither weak 
nor cowardly. His affection for his mother appeared to be strong 
and faithful, and his loyalty equally so. And, though not insen- 
sible to the miseries of the people, but, on the contrary, feelinc; 
deeply the calamities produced by the measures of the government 
administered in her name, he more than once said that, in the 
event of any danger, he would be the first to die in defence of his 
mother. And yet it is said he allows no suitable occasion to pass 
without counselling a mild and equitable rule. His keen sense 
of the injustice of the severities and cruelties inflicted upon the 
Christians contributed, in all probability, to induce the prince to 
become their friend ; and when ultimately, repudiating the claims 
of the idols of his country, he identified himself with the Chria> 
tians, thouj^h thereby imperilling his prospects of the crown, and 
subsequently, when he is said to have remonstrated against all 
open persecution, whatever the consequences to himself might be, 
he evinced a degree of moral courage not always associated with 
the gentle demeanor and humane disposition which he has so 
uniformly manifested. 

It is the attribute of God alone to see the end from the begin- 
ning ; but, whatever may be the future of Rakotond Radama, he 
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ham been one of the greatest blessings to bis own coantry in the 
important crisis through which it is now passing, occupying a 
position somewhat analogous to that of our own Edward VI. at 
the dawn of the Beformation, but with eyen sounder principles 
and greater diarity; for, while the former but reluotanUy spared 
his popish sister Maiy, the latter preserved the life of a heathen 
priest who had derised and attempted the destruction of his own. 
The temperament of the prince is ardent and impulsive. Hence 
his oondnot may at times be hasty ; and this tendency has not 
been restrained by the discipline of sound education. His dis- 
position prompts him to rely much on others ; hence his greatest 
danger is from false or pretended friends, and his greatest want 
is wise and ftdthful counsellors. Still there is much to excite 
admiration, if not surprise, in the amount of his intelligence, and 
the soundness of his judgment But, when his parentage, and 
the tone of feeling among those around him on the subject of 
torture and bloodshed are considered, together with the speetacles 
of misery and the examples of cruelty to which his childhood and 
youth must have been exposed, his kindly sympathies, his horror 
at the shedding oi innocent blood, and his sacred regard for 
human life, appear truly marvellous. Oonsidering hb character 
and his influence for good, together with the perils of his position 
— ^for his friends are painfully apprehensive for his life — as well 
as the hallowed hopes that seem to hang upon that valuable life, 
every friend of religion and humanity must feel impelled to pimy 
that the prince royal of Madagascar may be preserved, and hia 
career be prosperous. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BrMikfkat at AmboUtfo.— InteroowM with Frtendi fiwm tlra CspitiL — ^Hotpi- 
talitj At Prinee RMnoiOa'i VillaKe.— N«w PlaiiU oolleeted.— Lodging in Um 
Forest of Alamuaotrn. — ^Noiso of tho Monkeys or Lemon. — ^Ljeopodioms 
nnd other PUnta.— Heavy Rains.— Extreme Diffioolty of T^TelUng in the 
Forest— Meeting with French PriesU and Merehants.— AeoeptaUe Collee- 
tion of Plants. — ^New Speeies of Platycenun or 8tag*s-hom Fern. — ^Arriral 
at TamaUre.- Visit to the looality of the OuTirandra Fenestralis.— Crooo- 
diles. — Kindness experienced at Tamatare. — ^Arrival of the Castro. — Pre- 
sents fh>m the Queen. — Departure firom Madagascar. — Hospitality at Mauri- 
tius. — Storm on the Ocean. — Rescue of two shipwrecked Mariners. — Re- 
markable Meeting with a Katire of the Sandwich Islands.— Safe Arriral in 
England. 

But to return to the narratiye of my journey. Seyeral friends 
who had been my oonstant oompanions or daily viaitora at Anta- 
nanariyo, and who were anxious to defer our final separation as 
long as possible, had travelled by my side during the first day's 
journey, and passed the night with me under the same roof. 
HVhile the officers were adjusting and sending off the packages the 
next morning, we had much serious and affectionate conversation ; 
and, after I had given some of them a small memento of my visit, 
we bade each other farewell. They retraced their steps to the 
capital, and I resumed my journey to the coast. 

Among the presents I had received at the capital were a num- 
ber of live animals from the Sakalave country and other parts. 
Some of these had been pets with their former owners : among 
them a little tenrec had been given me by the princess. It had 
generally slept all day in the box, but frequently got out during 
the night, seeming greatly to enjoy its nocturnal rambles. It fed 
on insects and rice, and was quite tame. Of these animals there 
were specimens which I intended to preserve, in order that they 
might find a final resting-place in the splendid museum under the 
care of Professor Owen in London, at whose earnest entreaty I 
had used my best endeavors, though without success, to obtain 
relics of the dodo in Mauritius, and the rare and wonderful 
Cheiromya Madagascarensis, I had given the presents in ques- 
tion to the special charge of one of my attendants; but they had 
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been forgotten when tbe other things were removed^ and, on my 
sending back afterward to inquire abont them they could not be 
found. 

About ten o'clock on the day when my friends left me we 
reached Amboilefo, where we halted at the residence of the mo- 
• ther of the wife of a French trader at Tamatave, for which place 
the mother had that morning set out. But the two daughtersy 
one of whom had recently become a widow, receiyed me Teiy 
kindly, and soon provided a hospitable breakfast. The young 
widow wore her hair un plaited and dishevelled; and this, with 
her wan face, the result of long illness, and the low plaintive 
voice in which she spoke, together with the aspect of a weak, 
sickly child which lay in her arms, strongly excited my compas- 
sion. They were evidently a family of some consideration, for the 
spacious enclosed court in front of the house was half filled with 
carefully-constructed tombs of stone, some of them of large dimen- 
sions ; and I was told these were the tombs of the family. 

Soon after noon we resumed our journey^ reached Ambatomanga, 
and, passing over the deep fosses, and along the edge of a sunken 
cattle-fold, which is always within the defences, and the fahitra, 
or pens for fattening cattle, I alighted at the door of the house 
I had formerly occupied, and received a cordial welcome from its 
inmates. 

In the evening friends from the capital arrived, some bringing 
with them letters and other documents, others coming only that 
we might spend another evening together. With these friends I 
had deeply-interesting and important conversation, and I ende%> 
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▼ored to give some iiaeiU iafcHrmatioD on maiieTB wliicb ihey 
had previouBlj meatioDedi and on whieh they were aniioas to 
have my most matored opinions. The next morning I parted 
with thenii under deep solicitndei but with mnoh affection ; and, 
sending masssgen to those I had left behindi I kA the romantic 
fendal-looUBg Tillage of Amhalomanga, and eonlbuMd »j jonmey. 

In the evening of the following day we reaehed the fbni Tillage 
in Ankay. Descending by the moantafa road on the western 
side of the extensiTe and fertile Talley east ef AngaTO, we reached 
the village of Prinee Baaonja in the forenoon of the. next day. 
I was received with the same tokens of hospitality and kindness 
as had been shown when I had halted there on my way to Imerina. 
The servants of the prince brought presents, etc. A bollock was 
killed by his orders, and distributed among the people who were 
with me. His aged and Tenerable nurse was as laTish in her ex- 
pressions of joy that I had seen the prince, as she had been in 
her anticipation of the pleasure he would experience on my arriTal. 
After remaining with these friendly retainers of the prince until 
noon, we travelled onward to Ambodinifo, and on the foUowing 
day to Moramanga, a military station, where I found all my paek« 
ages had previously arrived. 

Although a hundred and fifty miles or more fW>m Tamatave, I 
had already begun to collect a few plants, which I engaged a 
special bearer to carry, for I could not leave a new, or ourious, or 
beautiful plant or flower behind, when I had an opportunity of 
taking it with me, with even a chance of getting it alive to the 
coast. On my way toward the wood-cutter's station at Alamaia* 
otra I obtuned two new kinds of angrsscums, several plants of 
the curiously-shaped capsule and yellow-flowered An^^rctcum cnu' 
suniy and the Angrcecum citratum ; also a little purple-flowered 
tuberous plant, much like Amphorchis ealearata. The latter I 
found as I was passing along the edges of the watercourses on 
the mountain sides. But my greatest treasure was a large bulbed 
plant of quite a new species ; and as it is now growing well, and 
showing flowers, I hope it may be added to the already rich col- 
lections of orchids cultivated in our country. It had a large 
flower-stalk, a seed-pod the size of an orange, and the natives 
said the flower was scarlet and purple. I also obtained a new 
epiphite, with bulbs and leaves resembling Oncidium ampHatum 
fnajor, but of a different habit of growth. 
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The weather was fine, and the descent from the high central 
provinces so much easier than the ascent had heen, that in the 
afternoon of the 1st of October we halted at Alamazaotra. I set 
off immediately into the forest, searching for plants, and returned 
at dusk with a few small bulbous orchids, and two small species 
of Ijcopodinms. Izaro and one of the bearers were suffering from 
fever. Our wants for the night — fuel and provisions — were liber- 
ally supplied by the officers at the station. By seven the following 
morning we resumed our journey, and soon entered the forest. 
The morning was bright, the atmosphere clear and bracing. My 
attention was soon attracted by a peculiar shouting or hallooing 
in the forest, apparently at no great distance from the road. It 
was not like any sound I had heard before, bat resembled that 
of men or boys calling to each other, more than anything qlse. 
At first I thought it was a number of people driving cattle out of 
the forest into the road. Still I heard no crashing among the 
underwood, and saw no signs of boUooks. Then I imagined it 
must be a number of bird-catchers or •quirrd-eatebers. But on 
inquiring of my companions, they said the noise prooeeded from 
the black and white lemurs, L^mur fmaeaeoj of which there were 
great numbers in the forests. 

I had repeatedly seen lemurs of more than one species in the 
market at Taraatave, and numbers among the people of the place. 
There were two or three of the large-ruffed lemur is a house near 
my own dwelling, and they seemed to be quite domesticated. 
Though eovered with thick, almost woolly hair, they appeared to 
be ill at ease in wet or odd weather, but to luxuriate in the warm 
sunshine. I often notieed two or three of them together, on a 
fine morning after rain, raised up on their hind legs on the outside 
of the house, leaning back against the wall of the house with 
their fore legs spread out, evidently enjoying the warmth of the 
sun which was shining upon them. They are often kept tame 
by the natives for a long time, and numbers are sold to the mas- 
ters of vessels and others visiting the port We had one on board 
the ship in which I made my first voyage from Madagascar. It 
was a fine animal, and during the twenty-eight days of our passage 
I had frequent opportunities of observing its disposition and habits. 
It was tied to a boat on the deck, and in a basket under the fore 
part of the boat it found a partial shelter from the rain and the 
wind. It oonv^ed its food| boiled rice and fruit, to its mouth 
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bj tbe band. It was gentle and sociable, seemingly grateM for 
any trifling notice or kindness. I frequently gave it water, wbicb 
it lapped like a dog, and occasionally a banana ; and in a sbort 
time it seemed to watch my movements whenever I came on deck, 
jumping on my arm or shoulder if I approached the boat; but 
was most delighted when, attaching a long line to the short piece 
tied round its body, I loosened it from the boat and allowed it to 
run up the cords or rigging, which it ascended with astonishing 
ease and speed, sitting sometimes with apparent pleasure on the . 
extremity of the yard. It was scrupulously clean, and seemed 
unable to endure any tar or other dirt on its shaggy coat One 




morning, during a heavy gale of wind, when there was much mo- 
tion in the ship and great confusion and noise among the sailors, 
the lemur seemed unusually excited, and repeatedly raised itself 
upon its hind legs, and clapped its hands together, and chattered 
loud in a most extraordinary manner, occasioning great uneasiness 
among our crew of Malagasy sailors, who declared it was an omen 
of evil to the ship, and that some fearful calamity might be 
expected. I had felt so much interest in the sociable and appa- 
rently gentle animal on board our ship that I should have been 
glad to have seen some of its species in their own forest homes; 
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boty ihoagli numbers were evidently near^ none of them came 
within sight 

Soon aflter crossing the first river in the forest I saw some 
beautiful Ijcopodiums growing near the margin of the stream; 
and I always found them growing more luxuriantly near the water 
than in any other place. I immediately left my palanquin in 
order to examine them. They had the habit of L. umbromm,^ 
but more open. I dug up a number of the plants, kneading the 
clayey soil in which they were growing into a sort of ball, and 
giving the man who was carrying my plants special charges 
respecting them. I then walked on for about an hour, when I 
found large dusters of delicate ferns, very much like Adiantunk 
ienut/oliumf but more compact, differing also in other respects^ 
and new to me. I gathered as many of the ripe ferns as I could; 
and soon afterward found some plants with delicately-pencilled 
and variegated leaves^ and dwarf succulent stems. The leaves 
greatly resembled those of the echites, though the habit of the 
plant was heibaceous and not shrubby. 

This part of my journey was perfect enjoyment The slipperi- 
ness of the clayey path, or of ike smooth, round interlaced roots 
of the gigantic trees, and the wet and tangled brushwood, with 
occasional piles or fragments of rock, were scarcely felt to be im- 
pediments, under the influence of the pleasure produced by the 
frequent appearance of a new plant or flower of beauty or rarity. 
But by nine o'clock it began to rain; and, considering that two 
of ny fellow-travellers were suffering from fever, and that we had 
still the most dangerous districts to pass, I was obliged, not per- 
haps without a slight feeling of disappointment, to relinquish my 
pleasant pursuit, and seek d^e shelter of the palanquin. 

The nm increased, and the path became so slippery that I more 
than once requested the men to let me get down and walk, even 
in the ndn. But they said my weight was small, and I could 
never get on on foot. Light as the weight was, it required the 
whole eight bearers great part of the way, not so much to sustain 
the load as to keep the palanquin upright, and to pilot it up and 
down the steep and sometimes intricate paths. A youDg chief 
kept before the palanquin great part of the way, striking a spear 
into the high, steep loam or clayey sides of the path, and causing 
the loose soil to fall and spread like sand or fine gravel over the 
«mooth| slippery path, and thus to prevent the feet of the bearers 
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from sliding from under them. The rain oontinned, and the loir 
or level parts of the way were OTerflowed ; hat we were still able 
to keep on. I admired the skill, address, and oaie of the bearers, 
while I eould not help feeling some anxiety for their safety as 
well as my own. 

When a short space of oomparatiyely level or easy path allowed 
me to look round, I was somewhat tantalised to see fine patches 
of novel-looking ferns, or other new kinds of plants, sooie of 
which I had noticed on my way up, requestmg my attendants to 
mark the spots where they grew. And there they were, looking 
as fresh and attractive as ever; but I was obliged to leave them, 
with the hope that some future traveller might pass through the 
forest in more favorable weather, and secure what I was compelled 
to relinquish; for I had not the heart to ask the men to stop in 
the heavy rain, for the sake of allowing me to obtain what to 
them would seem but a common weed, or perhaps a useless bunch 
of berries. 

After seven hours' toilsome travelling, we reached a few wood- 
cutters' huts, where we stopped to prepare breakfast The rain 
still fell heavily ; but, after resting a liUle more than an hour, we 
travelled on to a few huts at a place called Irihitra, where we 
halted for the night in one of the houses which the fHendly vil* 
lagers vacated for our accommodation. 

The next morning was fine, and we started early. About ten 
o'clock, when descending toward Beforana, we met a number of 
travellers on their way up to Imerina ; and on inquiry I was 
informed that the principal personage was a French doctor, from 
Reunion or Bourbon, proceeding to the capital. He was accom- 
panied by two other foreigners, one of whom, I was afterward 
told, was a Roman Catholic priest, L'Abb^ Jouan, superior of the 
Jesuit college at Bourbon, who was accompanying the doctor in 
the capacity of assistant. Another priest, L' Abb6 Webber I was 
told, was accompanying the doctor as pharmacien. The bearers 
travelled on tolerably well with two of the travellers ; but the men 
bearing the worthy superior, a somewhat portly figure, seemed to 
be perspiring profusely under their burden; and I could scarcely 
imagine how, in such weather as we had had, they would ever 
make their way along the forest roads. 

Shortly afterward I met M. Soumagne, a French trader, from 
whom I had received much kindness at Tamatave. He was 
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trtvelling to Antananariyo, for oommerouJ purposes, in company 
with the son of the late chief judge of the Proyince of Tamataye. 
The judge's son was followed by a large retinae, including musi- 
oiansi and dancers, and singing-women. A large drum, carried 
on a pole between two men, was one of the first portions of his 
baggage that we had passed. On meeting we each alighted; 
and, after conyersing a short time, M. Soumagne gave me the 
welcome Udings that he had letters for me from England. After 
pursuing my journey for some time we breakfasted at Beforana, 
where the chiefiB who accompanied me found those in charge of 
part of the luggage belonging to the trayellers we had passed; 
and among them the news from the coast and the capital was soon 
discussed. 

Before we set out again a young chief, whom I had missed 
firom the company while we were passing through the forest, came 
up, followed by a man bearing a large bssket of orchidaceous 
plants, such as he had seen me endeayoring to collect. I was 
delighted with the plants, some of them being new, and engaged 
the man to carry them on to the coast. Two days after we halted 
for a day's rest. It was the Sabbath, and, as another of my 
bearers was now suffering from feyer and all seemed fiitigued, 
the day's rest was as welcome to them as grateful to my own 
mind. 

At the close of the following day's journey we reached Rano- 
mafana, near the hot springs ; and, half a mile before entering 
the yiUage, I saw a beautiful shrub in bloom. The flowers were 
composite, and resembling the poiyrea, but of a bright scarlet 
color. I dug up with a spade a few young plants, and, keeping 
the roots in a ball of earth, brought them away, and haye 
succeeded in bringing two of them aliye to England. Our way 
now lay through a most delightful and yerdant country. The 
bamboo, trayeller's-tree, and rofia palm were abundant, and grow- 
ing most luxuriantly. After picking up some new plants almost 
every day, and obtaining, among others, some masses of a new 
species of platycerum, or stag's-hom fern, I reached Tamataye in 
safety on the 12th of October, grateful for the protection from 
all accident or feyer which I had experienced, and thankful to 
find myself so far on my homeward way. The house I had 
formerly occupied was again furnished for my use, and eyery 
assistance rendered by the authorities of the place. I paid the 
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betren whom the queen had provided the aame amount aa flioae 
hired on my former journey. 

While waiting here for a ship I examined my pUnta, and found 
many killed by the sun and drought during the latter part of the 
journey. I placed thote that were still aliye in the ahade, hoping 
to presenre them, and invigorate them for the voyage. I abo 
visited a river about eighteen miles distant, to see the aitoatioofl 
in which the Ouwirandra feneUralU grew, and found it in a alug- 
giah river about twenty yards wide, and three or four feet deep in 
the oentre, with a sandy, alluvial bottom, and a considerable 
deposit of sand and mud around the crowns of the plants, indi- 
cating that the deposit of soil brought down by the frequent raiA 
firom higher parts of the country formed a sort of top-dressing for 
the plants. A large plant which I procured I preserved, at Sir 
William Hooker's suggestion, in a jar of spirits, and it is now ia 
the museum of the Royal Gardens at Kew. 

As we passed along, we saw a woman seated on a piece of wood 
which jutted out into the water, eating a banana, and drinking 
of the stream ; the chief who was with me in the boat warned her 
away, lest she should be seized by a crocodile, of which, he said, 
there were numbers in the river. A few yards &rther on, a 
monster, shining and brown like the bank dT mud on which ha 
was lying, appeared not many yards from our canoe. It was 
about seven feet long, and so still that I thought it was dead, 
and, pointing to it, the chief, expecting that I wished to approach, 
called out with a most startling earnestness, '' Away ! away I It 
is not dead, nor yet asleep.'' Looking more intently, I saw that 
its tail did not lie straight out, but was rather curved ; clearly 
showing it to be alive. We were at the time rowing along the 
edge of a large plantation of sugar-cane ; and one of the laborers 
belonging to the plantation, who was in the canoe, stated that 
crocodiles there were numerous and savage; that two or three 
of the slaves belonging to the plantation were almost eveiy year 
carried off by these reptiles. 

While waiting at Tamatave I had a good opportunity for using 
my cameras, and many of the chiefs and others were gratified by 
having their likenesses taken. At the same time I also secured 
a view of my own residence, together with the street in Tamatave 
of which it formed a part, as well as of a number of the chiefs 
and others in their ordinary dress, sitting or standing under the 
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▼eraodas, as ihey often appeared daring the after-part of tlia 
day.* I also printed off proofs from the negatives I had taken ' 
at the capital, which I pnt in glass frames, and sent to their 
respective owners, who have since acknowledged the pleasure 
their arrival afforded them. 

Most of the leading persons at Tamatave came to see the like- 
nesses of the members of the Hova court at the capital. Many 
of the friends of the prince, when they looked at the fall-length 
likeness of him which I had taken, took off their hats and respect- 
fally saluted the picture, pronouncing his name with emphasis, 
and adding, " Veloma Tompoko," " May you live, sovereign or 
lord." Few of the visitors interested me more than the widow 
of the late M. De Lastelle, daughter of one of the late hereditaij 
chiefs of the Betsimasaraka, or race inhabiting this part of th^ 
country, and whose ancestors, until within the last half oenturyi 
had been accustomed to regard the ancestors of Radama and the 
reigning families of the Hovas as greatly their inferiors, and the 
Hovas as by no means their equals. She gazed earnestly at the 
full-length likeness of the princess, for a loDg time repeatedly 
uttering, '< And that is Rabodo !" Several persons came more 
than once and begged to look at the pictures. 

I often had occasion to notice the manner in which the natives 
measure short periods pf time. When asked how long it would 
require to walk to a certain place, they would answer by the time 
it took to cook a pan or pans of rice, saying. It will require as 
long as one cooking of rice, or two cookings of rice, each cooking 
of rice being from twenty minutes to half an hour ; and I was 
much struck with the similarity of customs prevailing among 
people in the early periods of their social organization, though 
placed in circumstances otherwise different and exceedingly 
remote, by reading, in that most interesting account of the arctic 
regions by Dr. Kane, that the Ostiaks, in Liben, measure time 
by the time of cooking a kettle of food or a meal. Few, if any 

* It U p«rh»p8 bat just, in eonneotion with this sabjeot, to itftte thftt mj 
eamera — which wm large, capable of taking a picture sixteen inches square-;- 
and the other apparatus worked well the whole time, and seemed scarcely 
affected either by the intense and dry heat of the capital or the saturating 
moisture after the heavy rains on the coast. The camera was of mahogany, 
and light, and stood muoh better than cameras of walnut, which I had taken 
out on my former risits. The apparatus was all made by Messn. Mumj 
nnd Heath, of Piccadilly. 
26 
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oUter, ocnooideiieeB probably exist between the onstoms of the 
tretio regions and those of Madagascar. 

Nothing coald exceed the kindness manifested toward me 
daring my stay at the coast. A bollook was presented by the 
prince's friends, and was killed for the people Hying with me, 
and poultry and other articles were brought eveiy day. One man 
would bring as much fuel as was needed for the day, and would 
receive no payment in return. I took his likeness with a couple 
of bundles of fire-wood on a pole over his shoulder, and left it 
with him as a memorial of his generous consideration. While 
remaining here, I had one very sharp attack of illness, which, 
however, did not lant long, and under no circumstances could I 
have been more carefully watched and attended to than by my 
friends at Tamatave. 

At length the Castro arrived, bringing me a note from one of 
the owners, W. L'Estrange, Esq., generously offering me a passage 
to Mauritius, which I gratefully accepted. 

I had spent many hours in very pleasant conversation with 
friends from the capital and the neighborhood ; and as these 
seasons now drew to a close, they seemed to be more interesting 
and valuable. When the ship was ready to take in her cargo the 
governor sent me the ten oxen which the queen had ordered him 
to give me as her present. They were fine animals, and were 
taken on board with those for the Governor of Mauritius. The 
agent of the prince also presented an ox, as a present to the cap- 
tain of the ship, with expressions of thanks for the attentions he 
had shown me on the voyage. 

The evening of the 17th of November, 1856, was the time 
fixed for our departure ; and after taking leave of the foreign 
residents, I walked down to the beach, accompanied by the aid- 
dcK^mp of the prince, and chiefs and friends to the number of 
twenty. On my way I met the captain and several friends coming 
to see if I was ready. We soon reached the shore ; and then, 
after repeated and most affectionate farewells from my friends, I 
joined the captain, who was already in the boat, and before ten 
o'clock was in the cabin of the Castro. Sodra, my faithful 
attendant, had arranged my berth, and waited to bid me fare- 
well, after which he returned to the shore, having during the 
day applied in vain to the authorities of the port for permission 
to accompany me to Mauritius. 
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By ox (/olodk on the IBth we were under wefgli. The wind 
was fair, and during the first three days we passed over two-thirds 
of the distance to Mauritius. But cahns and contrary winds 
detained us at sea sixteen days, and it was not until the 2d of 
Decemher that we reached Port Louis. The medical officer who 
came on hoard to examine our ship, delivered a letter from Gom- 
modoro (now Admiral) Trotter, then in the harhor ; and on my 
way to the shore I called on hoard the frigate, and spent some 
time with the commodore, whom I had previously met at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

On reaching the shore I found that death had again reduced 
the circle of my friends ', hut I was cordially welcomed hy the 
survivors, and took up my ahode heneath the friendly and hospi- 
table roof of M. Lebrun. In company with Commodore Trotter 
I visited Reduit, where I met a number of other friends, and 
afterward spent my Christmas with the governor and his family. 
I also accompanied the Bishop of Mauritius and some of the offi- 
cers of government on board the commodore's ship, where I met 
a gentleman recently from Bourbon, from whom I obtained much 
valuable information. I likewise met repeatedly with Mr. Layard 
from the Cape, who, for purposes of science, was voyaging with 
the commodore. During my stay I also shared the hospitality 
of Major-general Hay, commander of the forces at Mauritius, and 
found myself again a guest at Cern^, with the Honorable Judge 
Surtees and Mr. William L'Estrange. Mr. Dowland, acting 
colonial secretary, also offered me the hospitality of his countij 
residence, until at length the steamer England arrived at Port 
Louis; and on board this fine vessel, commanded by Captain 
Dundas, I embarked for England on the 13th of January, 1857. 

It was the season of cyclones, or hurricanes, and these atmo- 
spheric disturbances are as frequent and as violent in the neighbor- 
hood of Mauritius as in any other part of the world. A few days 
after we had left the island we experienced as severe a gale and 
as high a sea as I remember ever to have witnessed either off Cape 
Horn or the Cape of Good Hope. We could only show canvas 
enough to keep the ship steady, and yet were driven along at a 
fearful rate, while the sea broke in cascades first over one side of 
the bulwarks and then the other; and, rolling like a torrent fore 
and aft as the ship rose or sunk with the waves, swept away every- 
thing that was not secured by futenings. Our captain regarded 
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it t8 tbe taO of a bnrricane, more especiallj as tbe wind cbanged 
rapidly to oppoaite quarters. After the aeoond day, however, the 
weather heoame moderate, and we pursued our Tojage without 
ittoonrenience. 

Two days afterward, yiz., on the 2l8t of January, while sitting 
in the captain's state-room waiting for him to mark our position 
on the chart, I took from his shelves a book in which I soon 
became interested. When we had looked at the chart I remarked 
that I had met with an old friend whom I did not expect to find 
on board the England, and held up " The Loss of the Winterton, 
Kast Indiaman,'' by the late. Mr. Buchan, of Kelloe, obeerving that 
I knew the author, from whom I had many years ago received a 
copy of hb book. 

Captain Dundas replied that Mr. Buchan was related to his 
moiher, and that the captain of the Winterton was his grand* 
&ther. I then recollected that Dundas was the name of the cap- 
tain who had perished in the wreck. After remarking that we 
were not far from the place where the wreck occurred, Captain 
Dundas went on deck. In a few moments I heard the cry ^' A 
wreck ! a wreck I" and, hastening to the poop, saw on the larboard 
bow a small flag or signal of blue eloth, distinct among the tops 
of the waves, and about two miles off. In a few minutes more I 
dboemed a sort of raft, with two figures, a white man and a man 
of color, sitting upon it, up to the waist in the sea. 

The flag of the England had been hoisted— symbol of help and 
deliverance — to signal to the castaways that they were seen, and 
the ship's course was altered. Meanwhile, one of the boats was 
lowered, and, manned by five stout, willing hands, was pushed off 
toward the raft. While the oars rattled with each stroke, and 
the light boat seemed to spring over the waves, with our tall, 
stout second officer, Mr. Peters, standing with the steer-oar in the 
stem, every eye on board was stretched toward the same point ; 
the sailors leaning over from the forecastle and fore rigging ; the 
officers and passengers straining over the bulwarks of the poq) ; 
ladies with their children, all gazing with the most intense inter- 
est as our boat approached the raft. No one moved ; not a word 
was uttered ; even breathing seemed difficult ; but when the first 
man, and then the second — stiff, benumbed, and swollen with the 
water — ^had been safely lifted into the boat, the pent-up feeling 
found utterance in the almost simultaneous exclamation^ << The^ 
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are saved f* which was heard from stem to stem along ihe side 
of oar ship. Some persons near me wept, others seemed ready to 
faint under emotions of sympathy and joy. 

Oar hoat was soon alongside, and, swollen, hrnised, and bleed- 
ing, the men were helped over the ship's side into the cabin. 
Not wishing to add to the pressing crowd, I remained on deck. A 
few moments afterward I heard the captain call, << Mr. Ellis ! here 
is a Sandwich Islander. Come and speak to him." I went into 
the cabin, where the two men were sitting on the deck. The 
white man was the captain of a ship which had been upset in the 
yiolent gale two days before, when every one on board, twenty-two 
in number, except the two just rescued, had perished. The 
islander, a young man, was one of the crew ; and, having made 
no answer to the questions addressed to him by our humane cap- 
tain, I had been called down. 

The man was sitting on the deck, his head bent down, and his 
long, black, and dripping hair hanging over his eyes and down his 
face. Looking at him, I said, ^* Aroha, ehoaino, aroha :" Salu- 
tation, dear fnend — affection. The man lifted up his head, swept 
with his hand his long, black hair to one side of his forehead, 
and, looking earnestly at me like one to whom consciousness was 
but just returning, and startled by the sound of his native lan- 
guage, returned my salutation. In answer to a few inquiries he 
told me he was a native of Oahu, the island on which I had at 
one time resided. He said he was up aloft furling sail, when the 
ship suddenly went over, and all, in an instant, were plunged 
into the deep ; that there were other islanders on board, but they 
soon sank. The doctor of our ship then gave the men a little 
suitable refreshment, and they were wrapped in flannels and put 
to bed. Captain Dundas took the raft, a very fragile affair, and 
brought it to England, intending to deposit it in the Crystal 
Palace. 

The next day I went down to the berths where the Sandwich 
Islander was lying, and found him very much revived. After con- 
versing with him about the wreck and the loss of all his shipmates, 
I said, '^God has very mercifully preserved you. You must 
remember his goodness, and pray to him." He said, '' I did pray 
to him in the night, when I was in the sea. I did pray to Ood 
in the morning, when I saw the captain ; I prayed that we might 
be saved. And God sent away death, and sent your ship, and wo 
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are bere." 1 8$ii, "I am glad yoa prayed to God. Yon nrart be 
thaDkfal to Qod, and serve him, and love him. Yoa most try to 
praise Ood in your future life/' ' 

I theu repeated the fint two lines of a hymn whioh I had writ- 
ten, among the first ever oomposed in the language of the Sand- 
wich Islands, when I was a missionaiy in that oountry. The lines 
are these : — 

** H« Akma li«molel« 

'' A Ch)d of perfection or goodness is our Qod" The man's coun- 
tenance brightened as I repeated these lines, and ss soon as I had 
oeased he took up the strain where I had left off, repeating the two 
conoludiog lines and the remaining yerses with evident satisfaction. 
I said, << Where did you learn that hymn V He replied, << In the 
school of the missionaries at Oahu.'' That wus the island in 
whioh I had resided. I then said, ^' I wrote that hymn many 
years ago, when I lived in the Sandwich Islands/' He looked at 
me with still greater astonbhment, and said, '' Who are you V 
I said, '' I am Mika Eliki" (the native pronunciation of my name), 
" and I was a missionary at Oahu with Mr. Bingham, Mr. Thurs- 
ton, and others." He seemed surprised and pleased; said he 
knew the missionaries who were now at the islands; that his 
brother was a native teacher in the Sandwich Islands, and his 
sister a Christian. 

It had been my privilege to labor in harmonious co-operation 
with the able and devoted American missionaries first sent to the 
Sandwich Islands. Having a knowledge of the language at 
Tahiti, which varies but slightly from that of Hawaii, I had 
assisted in forming the Hawaiian alphabet, and fixing the ortho- 
graphy of the native language, as well as in other departments 
of missionaiy labor. 

More than thirty years had passed away since I had left those 
islands, and it was an unexpected satisfaction to my own mind to 
find that the Christian sentiments embodied in a simple hymn, 
which bad been prepared chiefly with a view to implanting seeds 
of truth in the minds of the young, had afforded consolation and 
support to the mind of a native of those islands in the lonely 
solitude of a distant ocean, amid the perils of shipwreck, and the 
prospect of death; and I mention this circumstance for the 
encouragement of other laborers in the cause of humanity and 
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idigion, tbat tliey may otrt tbeir bread upon the wmten and 
labor on, in tbe aasnrance tbat no sincere effort will be altogether 
in vain; though its results should never be known. 

The ship from which these two men were saved was the 
Henry Crappo, from Dartmouth, MassaohusettSi a whaler, full, 
and homeward bound. Many particulars of their peril were 
afterward related to us by the captain. While drifting on their 
nfb they had been pursued by two sharks. One attempted to 
seize them, but by drawing up theSr legs from the water as well 
as they were able, and chopping at their assailant with a small 
hatchet found in the fragment of the boat of which thdr raft waa 
constructed, they succeeded in driving him away. They had 
been two days and two nights in the sea, and the only refresh- 
ment they had had was a small lime or lemon which the captain 
found in his pocket, and, cutting it in half, divided with his com- 
panion, and a piece of a pumpkin from their own ship, which 
floated past on the following day. 

Soon after this incident we reached the Gape of Gtood Hope, 
where our rescued mariners left us to proceed ^ America. Sail- 
ing from this port we touched at St. Helena and the Island of 
Ascension, and by the care of a watchful and gracious Providence 
reached EngUmd in safety on the 20th of March, 1857. 
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B&IXr BXMABK8 ON THl MALAGAST I.ANGUAGI. 



It will be apparent, from several statements in the preceding 
pages, that my knowledge of the native language was bat limited. 
I had| however, with the assistance of the missionaries, previously 
made myself acquainted with its stractore and general principleS| ' 
for the purpose of tracing its affinities with the languages of Poly- 
nesia; and I had given some attention to the grammars of Messrs. 
Baker and Griffiths, as well as to the dictionaries of Messrs. Free- 
man and Johns, and to the Scriptures and other books translated 
into Malagasy. I was also, during my sojourn in the oountryi 
constantly among the people, occasionally with one or more of the 
natives who understood English, but generally with those who 
knew no language besides their own. Under these circumstance! 
my residence in Madagascar was a continued lesson in the lan- 
guage; and notwithstanding the opinion expressed by a late 
amiable and distinguished writer in connection with language, 
that " the concerns of barbarians unconnected and remote from 
all contact with literature or civilisation, and destitute of all his- 
toric records, will scarcely be thought to require any great portion 
of attention from the philosophical inquirer/' I am induced to 
hope that a brief notice of some of the distinctive features of tha 
Malagasy language, and the family of languages to which it bdongSi 
may not be inappropriately added to Uie narrative of my visits. 

In the course of my first interview with the people on shore I 
was impressed with the resemblance in colori and often in form 
and feature^ between the Malagasy and the Polynesians; and 
asking the names of some of the common objects, I found thai 
ianjf was the word for earth or land, which in some of the Po^ 

(411) 
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nesian dialeots ia atna and tana ; that 2tifiiilra, pronounoed lanii, 
was the name of heaven or sky, which in the Sandwich and other 
islands is called ^fit or langi; that mata signified, as it does in 
Polynesia, the human face \ that nio, pronounced niuj the name 
for the cocoa-nut tree, was exactly the same as in the South Sea 
Islands; and that the names of the pandanus and other trees 
growing around were, with slight variations, the same as those 
used hy the Tahitians and Sandwich Islanders. These and other 
coincidences greatly strengthened my previously formed opinions 
as to the close resemblance, if not identity, of these languages. 
Subsequent investigations furnished additional evidence of this 
resemblance, not only in the signification of words of the same 
sound, but in the arrangement and grammatical structure of the 
language; while protracted intercourse with the people also made 
me acquainted with many important points in which, in both 
these respects, the languages differ from each other. 

One of the most remarkable facts in connection with the Mala- 
gasy language is the vast distance to which the same language has 
been extended. That there is an intimate connection, if not radi* 
cal identity, between the Malayan and other languages spoken 
throughout the Asiatic Archipelago and those used by the races 
inhabiting the islands spread over the eastern part of the Pacific 
Ocean on the one hand, and that spoken by the natives of Mada- 
gascar on the other, does not now admit of doubt Verbal and 
grammatical difforences characterise the several families of lan- 
guages or dialects in their respectivis regions, and also prevail to 
some extent among collections of langoages or dialects belonging 
to the same region; but^ underlying these, appear indubitable 
traces of one primitive language, of which the verbal or stmc* 
tural features may, in a greater or less degree, still be discovered 
in them all. 

Regarding Sumatra or the Malayan peninsula as a centre, this 
language has extended to the eastward across the Pacific Ocean 
to Easter Island, a distance of 150 degrees ; and, on the other 
hand, it has stretched over the Indian Ocean to Madagascar, 50 
degrees to the westward, thus reaching, chiefly within the tropics, 
over 200 d^rees of longitude, or 20 degrees more than half the 
circumference of the globe. This same language dso prevails 
from the Sandwich Islands, in Utitude 23"" 80' N., to New Zea- 
land, in latitude 46^ S., thus spreading in a direotioa notth and 
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Bcmtli OTer 70 depn'^M. The latter two clusters of islands, 
although nearly 5000 milee apart, appear more closely allied to 
each other by language than, with one or two exception^, either 
of them is united in the same manner to any of the intervening 
groups. The researches of Sir George Grey,* late goveriior-in- 
chief of New Zealand, as well as those of Mr. Hale of the United 
States Exploring Expedition, and of Captain Erskine of i). M. S. 
■< Havannah/' and others, furnish conclusive evidence that the 
inhabitants of the islands of Eastern Polynesia have a common 
origin ; while some of the legends published by Sir George Grey 
would seem to intimate that the relations between the Sandwich 
Islanders and the inhabitants of New Zealand must have been 
more than ordinarily close. The Havoaiki^ so conspicuous in the 
ancient traditions of New Zealand, aa the country whence its 
population was derived, would seem to indicate a near relationship 
with Hawaii^ the present name of the largest of the Sandwich 
Islands, and may probably connect both with Sawaii, the largest 
of the Navigators' group, and situated midway between them. 
The probability that the h of the Eastern Polynesians has been 
aupplanted by the t in the dialect of the Navigators' Islanders 
favors this conclusion, and assists in solving the difficulty result- 
ing from the distance. It is not improbable that, at some remote 
period anterior to the introduction of the sibilant of the Western 
Polynesians into the language of the Navigators' Islands, and 
when the principal island of the latter group would be designated 
Hawaii^ voyagers proceeding thence in a south-easterly direction 
reached New Zealand ; while others proceeding westward, by wny 
of Baiatea and Tahiti, and then northward, ultimately arrived at 
the Sandwich Islands, and gave the name of the land they had 
left to the home they had found. 
Not less remarkable is the extension of thb language westward 

* PoljiiMian Mythologj and Traditional History of the Now Zealand 
Baoef. Thif work by Sir G. Grey ii not only extremely interesting, 1 ot 
▼alnable oa aeoount of the information it eontains ; and it is earnestly to be 
desired that the missionaries in those regions, or other persons equally well 
qnalifled, should be able, without negleoting more important duties, to collect, 
while it is still possible to do so, and preserve, as has been done to some extent 
in the " Samoan Reporter," the legendary history, and even the fabulous my- 
thology of other portions of the same widely -scattered family. Such reoords, 
besides proving serviceable in communications with existing races, would be 
deeply interesting to future generations of the people, whose destiny, it is to 
be hoped, is not extinction, but amalgamation with the civilised and Chriitiap 
raees, whose dominion is so rapidly •dvancing In those distant regions. 
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to Madagascar. The western pmnt of this island is not Uiree 
hundred miles from the shores of Africa, yet but oomparatiYelj 
few words of African origin hare been found in the language of 
its inhabitants. On the other hand, the nearest island of the 
Amtio Archipelago is 8000 miles to the eastward of Madagascar, 
and yet the resemblance between the language spoken by their 
respective inhabitauts is as close as between that of the former' 
and the Eastern Polynesians. All the Malagasy words already 
adduced as Polynesian are also Malayan words, and the list of 
words apparently identical in all three might be greatly increased. 
Considerable differences, nevertheless, exist among the dialects 
spread over so vast a surface ; but all of them contain words which 
seem to have belonged to some of the earliest languages, such ss 
the word for father, in Malagasy, 6a&a, and baba, papa, or jxi, 
throughout Eastern Polynesia and the Asiatic Archipelago. Some 
of the words are said to be identical with the Sanscrit, others 
with the Hebrew and Arabic, which, without affording grounds for 
concluding that the language was derived from either of these, would 
seem to warrant the inference that it is not of modem origin. 

Many words are found in two of these languages, and not in 
the third. Thus some words in Malagasy are identical with those 
in Polynesia, but are not found in the Asiatic Archipelago ; and 
the same occurs in the agreement between the two latter, as in 
the word vat or v>ai, aytry signifying water, which are oommon 
to the Malayan and Polynesian, but are unknown in Madagascar, 
where the name for water is rano ; but in one or more of the 
inlands of the Archipelago dano and rano signifies water. In 
other instances, the identity is more eWdent in words common to 
the Archipelago and Madagascar, but unknown in the other lan- 
guap:es, as in orang and olona, the word for mih : m<M*iny also, is 
the word for salt in both these languages. But the most conclu- 
sive evidence of identity is found in the numerals, which, with 
but few exceptions and exceedingly slight variations, prevail 
throughout the whole range of the hinguage. This wiU i^pear 
by glancing over the subjoined lists, two of which are ^m the 
Asiatic Archipelago, one from Madagascar, and the other from 
Eastern Polynesia. 

Sn^lisk, Malay, NioB, Mala^a§f, Takiiimm, 

OD« mU Mtfa in tahL 

two dna doA roa* na. 

* TIm o in all If alagafj worda ii pronovneod as «. 
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JhgUth. Mala$. itTuw. Malagaty. TakiHan. 



three 


tiga 


tala 


telo 


torn. 


four 


ampat 


Ufa 


efatra 


mahaw 


five 


lima 


lima 


dimy 


rima. 


■iz 


an am 


nnn and ano 


enina 


ono. 


teren 


U^uh 


fitu 


fitu 


hito. 


eight 


dilapa 


walu 


yalo 


yam. 


nine 


simbelan 


■nra 


Sivy 


ira. 


ten 


pnla 


Mn 


folo 


horOi 



Traces of the numerals and other parts of this language also 
exiA io the languages of the races inhabiting Western Polynesia, 
whose language is said to resemble those of some African tribes. 

Few things appear more remarkable in connection with this 
language than the length of time during which so large a portion 
of it has been preserred among small detached communities, in 
regions widely separated, and destitute of any means of intercourse 
with each other. Sir George Grey expresses it as his opinion 
that the traditions and mythology of New Zealand have existed 
among the inhabitants of the islands of the Pacific Ocean for a 
period considerably above two thousand years, and the language 
in which those traditions are preserved must have had an earlier 
origin. The antiquity of this language is the more wonderful 
when we remember that it is, with the exception of that portion 
which prevails in the Archipelago, an oral language. 

The languages of Polynesia were only spoken languages, and 
the language of Madagascar was, until within the last forty years, 
an unwritten language. The Portuguese, by whom the island was 
discovered, and its other early visitors, found no hieroglyphics, 
picture-writing, or other kind of record among its inhabitants; 
and subsequent intercourse has furnished no evidence of the 
knowledge of letters ever having existed among the native popu- 
lation. It is true that, long before Europeans had passed round 
the Cape of Good Hope, Moors and Arabs had visited Madagascar 
for purposes of commerce, and had settled in small numbers on 
several parts of the coast. These Arabs and other traders brought 
with them their own written language, which they used in their 
mercantile transactions with the people. They probably attempted 
also to teach it to some of the natives; but it was only the lan- 
guage of the strangers that was written, and its use appears to 
have been confined to the localities in which they temporarily 
resided. No vestiges remain of the oral language of these traders 
Ueyond a few terms connected chiefly with divination, astrology, 
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and oilier OMges of Arabic origin. The introductioo of letten. 
early in the present oeotory, their rapidlj extended use among 
the people, the formation of grammars exhibiting the peculiaritj 
of the seyeral parts of speech, do not seem to have prodnoed anj 
change in the language as used bj the people themselves ; and tlie 
language of Madagascar appears to retain at the present time all 
the distinctive qualities by which it was characterised when 
brought by the first settlers to the country, excepting so far as it 
may have been modified by themselves. The few new w<»ds 
which foreign objects have rendered necessary have been^so 
altered, in order to adapt them to native use, as to leave but little 
resemblance to their original forms. 

This language exhibits a singular instance, paradoxical as it 
may appear, of a people in a comparaUvely low grade of civilisa- 
tion possessing and using a language copious, precise, and in some 
respects highly philosophical. And this circumstance natundly 
suggests deeply-interesting inquiries, not only in reference to the 
origin of the races now inhabiting that country, but also in rela- 
tion to those of other countries existing in similar circumstances, 
and with the peculiarities and affinities of whose languages the 
pioneers of religion and civilization are dailv increasing our ac- 
quaintance, and thus adding new evidences of the unity of the 
human race. 

In contemplating the peculiarities of the Malagasy language, it 
seems scarcely possible to avoid associating ethnological with phi- 
lological inquiries, and we feel impelled to ask whether the races 
by which this language is now spoken have been derived from a 
parent race possessing at the period of their separation, whenever 
such separation may have taken place, a high degree of civilisa- 
tion, and whether Uiey have passed along a gradually descending 
scale until they have reached the depressed level at which indu- 
bitable traces of that parent language are still found? And 
farther, we are inclined to ask, b the language of a people, when 
highly cultivated, retained by scattered portions of that people 
long after other elements of the civilisation of the parent race 
have ceased among its widely-separated descendants? It seems 
scarcely possible that the natives of Madagascar, certainly not the 
lowest of the noes among whose language a large infusion of their 
own is to be found, should have been derived from a people in a 
lower grade of civilisation than themselves. A lower civilisatioa 
would not have required^ and could scarcely have admitted, the 
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Vie of a language of snob precision of stroctnre and barmonj of 
oombinalion as thai of Madagascar exhibits. Internal evidence 
would thus seem to favor the opinion that the Malagasy was 
derived from a language rich, flexible, and exact, which must 
have belonged to a civilized people, whose intellectual culture it 
reflected. Such opinion seems to have been entertained by Raffles, 
Humboldt, Leyden, Crawford, and others, who have directed thoir 
inquiries to the migrations of the races by whom this language is 
used. Baron Humboldt, brother of the celebrated traveller, thns 
expresses his opinion on this subject : '* There is no doubt that 
the Malagasy belongs to the family of the Malayan languages, and 
bears the greatest affinity to the languages spoken in Java, Suma- 
tra, and the whole Indian Archipelago. But it remains entirely 
enigmatical in what manner and at what period this Malayan 
population has made its way to Madagascar. Of Sanscrit words 
there is a certain number in the Malagasy language.''* The 
period at which this migration took place still remains unknown ; 
but the evidence which tradition affords that the vessels of the 
Polynesian races were formerly much larger than they are at 
present, and the number of well-authenticated instances of long 
voyages and vast distances being traversed by the natives of 
Polynesia in recent years, leave little room for doubt as to the 
means by which they have spread themselves over the widely- 
extended regions which they now occupy. 

But few verbal coincidences have yet been discovered between 
the Malagasy and the languages of the adjacent coast of Africa. 
We are not, however, to conclude that no resemblances exist, for 
we know but little of the languages of the eastern coast of Africa. 
The few coincidences which have been traced are interesting, and 
throw light upon important events in the past history of the 
Malagasy. There does not seem to be any resemblance in verbal 
form or grammatical structure between the Malagasy and the 
languages spoken on the eastern coast of Africa to the southward 
of Delagoa Bay ; but there appears to be a resemblance amounting 
to identity between a number of words used by the Malagasy and 
the natives of the Mozambique coast and of the adjacent interior; 
while, with one or two exceptions, no resemblance can be traced 
to words of corresponding import in Malayan or Polynesian. In 
Koelle's " Polyglotta Africana" the following words appear, which 
are almost identical with the same words in Malagasy : — 

e Appendix to Hlit «f IMagMMT, vol. Lt p. 4M. 
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EngtitlL 


Afh'eak. 




MmUiftm. 


9J9§ 


mMo— Marawl dialect 


maao 


mata 


4i 


maso — Njambanco dialect 






oow or ox 


nombe— thirteen different 


ombe, or 


lembn and 




dialecU with alight rari- 


ombj 


aapi 




ationa 








' mbaai 






goat . 


mbosi ' 
, mbos . 


oay 


kambing 


fowl 


kokn and kaka 


akoba 


barong 


Ml 


pak. 


aakaand 
kary 


kttcbing 


dog 


mboa in twelve different di- 


amboaand 


aiging 




aleota, with few and verj 


allkU 





alight variationa 

Horned cattle and dogs, wild and tame, appear to have existed 
from a remote period iu Madagascar; and ombe or omby is the 
name for cattle both wild and tame, though they are different from 
each other, the tame cattle belonging to the lebu species being 
distinguished by the lump between the shoulders, and the immense 
herds of wild cattle which exist in the unfrequented parts of the 
island having straight backs like the cattle of Europe. Amboa is 
the name for the domesticated dog, and also for the wild dog of 
the forest. These and the other Malagasy names of animals abore 
specified are evidently of African origin, and favor the opinion that 
the animals which they designate were derived from the same 
country. Increased acquaintance with the languages of Africa will 
probably furnish additional evidence of the relationship between 
the inhabitants of Madagascar and those of the adjacent continent, 
and may perhaps assist in tracing the origin of the Negrito races 
of Polynesia. 

In Madagascar itself different dialects exist. The spoken lan- 
guage of the Hovas and others inhabiting the interior provinces 
differs from that on the coasts where the ng is frequently used. 
Still, in its verbal form and grammatical structure, one language 
may be said to pervade the entire country ; and though the intro- 
duction of letters has been confined to the language of the Hovas, 
and dictionaries and grammars exist in that language alone, these 
may be regarded as exhibiting the peculiar features of the language 
of the whole island. 

The great peculiarity of the structure of this language consists 
in the facility, uniformity, and precision with which, by means of 
prefixes and affixes, the roots or primitive words of the language 
may^ according to fixed roles, be rendered capable of expreaaing 
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different meanings to an extent that is truly astonishing. The 
Rev. D. Griffiths, in his Malagasy and English Grammar, the latest 
and most extensive grammar yet puhlished, states that some single 
roots will produce two hundred words of different orthography and 
signification. There is nothing approaching to this extent of com- 
pound words in any of the Polynesian dialects ; and minute dis- 
tinctions seem redundant in the Malagasy when we are told that 
there are twenty different words for expressing the manner of 
growth of the horns of an ox, and thirty words to signify the several 
modes in which the natives plait their hair. This multiplication 
of words for varying shades of meaning, and the facility of forming 
many compound words from a single root, adds to the copiousness 
of the language, which often comhines conciseness with great 
precision of meaning. Thus, mady is '^ to go home," tampody, 
« to go out and return home the next day.'' 

Much precision of meaning is often manifest in the use of nouns 
formed from adjectives of quality, as ratsy, bad ; haratnana, bad- 
ness, wickedness in the abstract ; faharatsiana^ wickedness in ac- 
tion : ttaray good ; hat4sarana, goodness in the abstract ; /ahatscL- 
Tana, goodness in operation. Thus, hatsarana is an attribute of 
God — ^his essential goodness; fahatsarana is his goodness in 
action — the benevolence he exercises. 

Most of the words are compound words, but some are roots, and 
exist in no simpler form. The roots generally consist of words 
of two or three syllables, but in some cases of only one, and for 
the most part they are nouns or passive participles. Most of the 
roots and compound words are occasionally doubled, which increases 
or diminishes the force of the original word. 

To the language of Madagascar, as well as to those of Polynesia, 
the missionaries have judiciously adapted the Roman character ; 
and though there are a few sounds which seem to be intermediate 
between those expressed by two consonants in European languages, 
or to blend two consonants in one sound, this apparent inconveni- 
ence is of little consequence when compared with the obvious 
advantages of the Roman letters. ■ 

The Malagasy alphabet consists of twenty-one letters — sixteen 
consonants and five vowels. The i and y have the same sound, 
but the latter is uniformly the terminal vowel. The letters omit- 
ted from the English alphabet are C, Q, U, W, and Z. 0\b 
always pronounced hard, as in go, C is expressed by S or K, V 
b expreised bj to. The continental pronunoiation is given to the 
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Towek. The soimcl nsmallj attached to the letter « Hi French, 
and Id the English word rvie, is of very frequent oecnmnce ; hot 
the letter u is omitted in the Malaprasj alphahet, and the sound 
nffuftllj expressed hj ti is siprnified hy o. This causes different 
sonnds to he represented hy the same letter, and presents al«o to 
the eje of the European reader the sign of a somnd which is not 
pronounced, and would thns seem likely to increase the difficulty 
of teaching European lanfrunges to the nstires ; hut the letter u 
may easily be added to the Malngany alphahet whenever the 
requirements of the people render it desirable^ and the letter o he 
then employed only to express its usual sound in other lancruages. 

The sounds of the Mals<nisy language are more masculine and 
forcible than those of Polynesia, hut scarcely less hannonious. 
Consonants occur much more frequently in the former ; and though, 
as a general rule, ench syllaMe consists of a consonant and rowel, 
a number of double consonants, which readily coalesce in one 
sound, and allow of easy articulation, are admitted ; such as dr, 
try mbj mp, nef, ndr, ng^ fij, nk, «/, and nts. Hence, also, for the 
sake of euphony, several consonants are changed when they follow 
other consonants : thus, / changes into p after nt ; A changes into 
k after n; I changes into d after n, and t changes into d after n; 
V changes into b after m; v changes into d after n, and a changes 
into J after n ; nr assumes <f, and becomes ndr; and t is inserted 
after n before a, as insivy (tn/nvy), " nine times/' 

The syllables, with the exceptions above specified, nsually con- 
sist of a consonant and a vowel, and the uniform vowel termina- 
tions of the words gives a peculiar softness and harmony to the 
tones of native speech. The vowels at the end of the words are 
often so slightly sounded as to be scarcely perceptible to the ear 
of a stranger unacquainted with the structure of the language. 

There is but one article in the language— 1»^, which is definite ; 
the noun without the article is indefinite. 

The nouns are roots, derivatives, or compounds, and admit of 
DO inflections to signify number, case, or gender. These are in- 
dicated by words added to the noun, as the ordinal numbers or 
adjectives of number. Case is indicated by the position of the 
noun in the sentence or the use of prepositions, and gender is 
determined by the addition of the word lahy for male, and vavy for 
female. Most of the nouns are derivatives from either verbs or 
adjectives. Those from verbs correspond in signification with the 
meaning of the part of the verb whence they are taken, as, atidiraf 
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instraction ; mianatra, to learn ; fanarana^ means of instrnctioni 
as copy or lesson ; mpianatra, scholar, mpampianatray teacher. 

Adjectives are not numerous, and they admit of no inflection. 
Some are roots ; as, tsara, good 5 ra/jy, bad. Many are formed by 
affixing ma to the roots ; as loto, filth ; mahto, dirty ; dio, purity ; 
mcuiio, pure, uncontaminated. Adjectives usually follow tho 
noun ; as, trano avo, house lofty ; rano marivo, water shallow ; 
but they admit of being placed before the noun with the article 
intervening ; as, avo ny trano, lofty (is) the house ; marivo ny 
rano, shallow (is) the water. The comparative degree is formed 
by the addition of the word noho, or repeating the positive and 
adding the word kokoa ; as, tsara, good ; tfara noho izy, better 
than he ; or, tsara tsara kohoaj better. The superlative is formed 
by adding the word indrindroj exceedingly ; as, tsara indrindra^ 
best; or, tsara dia tsara , good, indeed good, best. 

The Malagasy system of numbers is singularly extensive and 
complete, enabling the natives to express cardinal numbers with 
great facility and precision, to an extent far beyond what their 
present state of civilization would seem to require ; and they are 
generally great adepts in calculation. The first ten numbers are 
independent words. The numbers from 10 to 100, zato, are ex- 
pressed by adding the units to folo, the word for ten, which, for 
the sake of euphony, is changed into polo. Thus, twenty, two- 
tens, is roapolo. The hundreds up to a thousand, arivOy are 
counted in the same manner. The thousands in the same manner 
produce the myriad, alina ; and thence to a hundred thousand 
and a million. The word amhvny, signifying add, is inserted 
between the units and the tens; and, in reciting, the numbers 
always commence with the lowest, or unit, and rise to the highest. 
Thus, iraik amhiny folo, one add ten, viz., eleven ; or, roambi 
telopoloy ambizatoy two add three tens, add one hundred, viz., a 
hundred and thirty-two. 

The cardinal numbers are : 



i«a, and 


1 


enina 




*aH> 


100 hundred 


iVay 


Jito 




ariro 


1,000 thoasand 


roa 


2 


valo 




aiiua 


10,000 t«n thousand 


telo 


3 


*»ry 




hetty 


100,000 hundred thousand 


e/afra 


4 


Jolo 


10 


tapitrua 


1,000,000 miUion 


diniy 


5 











The ordinals are formed by prefixing voa to the first and /aha 
to the other cardinal numbers, thus : 
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flnl 

second 

third 



/ahaffolo 
/ahaiMto 



hundredth 



/akaroa 
fakaUlo 

Fractional parts are expressed by prefixing ampatra, as ampa^ 
traroQf a s^ond (part) ; ampatratdo, a third (part). 

The Dumber of times is expressed bj prefixing in to the cardi- 
nal numbers ; thus, indroa, twice ; inteh, thrice ; tnzato, a hun- 
dred times. The number of days is signified bj prefixing ha or 
he to the cardinal number, and changing the termination into 
ana; thus: 

ktUeloana three days 

hakimiana five days 

hii/Uoana seven dajs 



Or they simply prefix the number to the word for day ; as roa 
andrOy two days. 

The pronouns are some of them numerous, especially the 
demonstrative, which are often apparently adverbs of place. The 
personal pronouns are : 

Nominative Case. 
Singular, PluraL 



Ut Person isoAo, or aho 


I 


1st Pers. %9ihia we, including the 


2d « hianao 


thou 


speaker and pa- 


8d << uy 


be, she, or it 


ties spoken to. 








" izdkay we, excluding the 








party spoken to. 








but including 








the speaker and 








party spoken of. 








2d " hianar^o yea or you. 








3d ** ixy, or ixareo they. 




Possessive inseparable Affixes, 


Iflt Pers. Sing. 


ko,o 


my, of me, by me. 


2d 


naOf ao 


thy, of thee, by thee. 


3d " 


wy 


his, hers, its, by him, etc 


Ist Pers. Plaral 


nfikia 


our, by us, inolading speaker and spoken to. 


(( 


nay, ay 


our, by us, excluding the party spoken to. 


2d 


nareo, areo 


your, by you. 


3d " 


"y 


their, by them. 




Objective 


governed by Active Verbs. 


Ist Pera. Sing. 


ahy 


me. 


2d " 


anao 


thee. ' 


3d " 


azy 


him, her, it. 


Ist Pers. Plural 


ant»iki 


we, including speaker and party spoken to. 


ft 


anay 


we, excluding the party spoken to. 


2d " 


anarto 


ye. 


M " 


atn 


them. 
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The demonstraiiYe pronouns, which are ftbandani, add greatlj 
to the precision of meaning by pointing out definitively the posi- 
tion, nearness, or distance of the persons or things spoken of. 
The following are examples : ao, there, at a short distance ; eo, 
there, nearer at hand ; to, close by, this one ; iUy, this, or there ; 
«<y, this; iny, that; itikitra, this, in this place; irtt$y^ those; 
xrery, those within sight, but more distant than tretsy; irony, these; 
tzato, this one ; ireroa, those yonder. Besides these there are 
relative pronouns : tzay and tzany, both meaning that or which; 
also interrogative pronouns : iza, zovy, who, which; inona, what; 
nahoancby why; akory, how, etc. 

Among the verbs there is one substantive verb, misy, signifying 
there is, or there are ; and there are three others which are used 
as auxiliaries, viz., mety, mahayy and mdhazo, Mety signifies 
right, fit, lawful. Mahay signifies knowledge, skill, ability. 
Mahazo signifies to get, to obtain — physical ability. 

The moods of the verbs are the indicative and the imperative, 
the subjunctive and potential being formed of the indicative, with 
parts of the auxiliary verb. The tenses are past, present, and 
future. Additional tenses expressive of more definite time than 
past and future are formed by certain particles and parts of the 
substantive verb. The tenses are formed by the change of the 
initial letters and auxiliary particles. 

The roots of the verbs are usually of a. participial nature; soma 
of these are also noiuui. The nouns are used with the article ny 
prefixed. These roots are used as verbs by the addition of forma- 
tives, among which are the following prefixing the word voa (ua 
in Polynesiao), which signifies done, completed by some external 
agent, not by any iaiemal process. By adding ena, ina^ ana, or 
aina, and sometiliiet vina to the root, the signification is parti- 
cipial. By prefixing mi to the root, also by prefixing mampi to 
the root, this expresses the cause; and farther, by prefixing 
mt/ampi, which mgiitki jadprooity of cause, as, 

mi90tro li&lllk, 

mampisoiM 1 MMiae another to drink. 

mi/amyisotro they oaaae one another to drink. 

There are a number of other forms of verbs. The subjoined 
paradigm of a regular verb will convey some idea of the precision 
and extent to which a single root can be used. 
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s • • • « 

* go a13 a d 

"^ fsshj 



Hf I 



m q a 

ill 

J3 



1-9 a 






^ 2 



I 



l-H 



Hi 

« o o 
.S'o'p 

li OX1 



^ o o 

iss 

B oja 



1 



a a^ 



si o 

« - -s 

9 



Si 



J2 o o 




2-" e 

Mi 1 

li A, 

It h 

1^ 1^ 



e tf o 

a Aa 

S.9S. 
alB 

aaa 




I 
t 







3eu5 




I* ^oo 



! 



u' 



8 CM 




J2 e o 

-5. lis 

■ "■■S."S. 

8*c2 



6 ^ e o 

a BJ3 



.c Bog 



I 




Axnannz. 
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Witboat extending tbese remarks, wbicb are only inte led to 
convey a general notice of some of the peculiarities of ' ae lan- 
guage, it may be observed that the natives generally spa c their 
own language correctly; that public speaking is frequen»^y prac- 
tised, and good speaking highly appreciated. The proe^ings 
of the government are announced in public meetings or national 
assemblies. Courts of justice are always open, and suitors plead 
their own causes. No native literature yet exists ; but songs and 
proverbs are numerous, the latter often sententious, pointed, and 
forcible. The missionaries appear to have found no difficulty in 
expressing any ideas they wished to convey to the minds of the 
people. The subjoined translation of the Lord's Prayer into 
Malagasy will give some idea of the structure x>f the language : 

B«iiiaj Ii«7 tnj u-danitim, HMino nj anaranao. Ampaa.irotoy nj 
fai^Bka&ao. AUrjnj litnpo-iiao aij ui-tanj, ithakj nj tnj AB-danitnu 
Omeo anaj uiio isaj hanina sahaia ho anay. Arj mameli nj trosanaj, 
tahakj uy famelaDaj uj mitroaa aminay. Ary ata mitarikia aa^ ho amy 
nj, fakam-paDahy, tk maaafaba «iay amy ny ratey : F* Anao ny iM^Jakaaa. 
•y ny hery, ary ny Toninahitr% aandrakiiay. Amena. — Matt, vu, 9-13. 
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HIT or TALVABU MMD fOPU&tt BOOSE 



TBAVELS & BESEABCHES 

OF 

SIXTEEN- ^SnBJ^JRS 

ni THB 

TUiCds of SoutO dfrica. 



This is a work of tlirilling adventores and hair-breadth 
escapes among savage beasts and more savage men. Dr« 
Livingstone was alone, and unaided by any white man, 
traveling with African attendants, among different tribes 
and nations, all strange to him, and many of them hostile, 
and altogether forming the most astonishing book of 
travels the world has ever seen. All acknowledge it ia 
the most readable book published. Price $li25. 



HOTIGB8 OF THB PRB88. 

It aWnnda in dMerlptioni of limiM and wondarftil mmim, moaf a paeple and la a 
•ouatry entirely new to the eiTilised world ; aad aUoeether we regard it ae one of tht 
meet interestinc books laraed within the pait jmt.^JktU^ JDnnocrat, PotUnm^ Mm 



The rabjeets treated of are new and strangeu and take a deep hold vpon po|mlar HhI^ 
lag. The book is haTing a great ran, and will be read bj ererj reading man, woteaa, 
and child, in this aa well aa other lands.— iUMofruZa lOMo) TaUgraph. 

Thoee of onr readers who wonld have a delightful book ft»r reading at any hoar, will 
Bot be disappointed in this work.— ITiittsd StaUi JoumaL 

This interesting work shonld be in the hands of STenr one. Its IntereatiBg pages of 
adTentaree are fall of instrnetion and amnsement— ^«OMm Awurlean. 

With trath we can say, that seldom is preeented to the reading pnblie a work eoB- 
taining saeh a Tast amount of solid instrnetion as the one in qaesdon.— UnnH^ Mugth 

It is a rleh and Talnable book for the general reader ; and the admirable style in.whiek 
the publisher has issued 1^ will eommend It to the tkrw of thousands.— €Rr<fMais 



This Is a raluable work for the general reader, gotten up in beautlftil style. ▲ speeUI 
latersMt 1» giTen to thU rolome by the addition of Talnable " Historieal todeee of Die* 
eoTeriee in AfHea." Altogether, It would be difllcult to name any work whleh would 



more completely meet the popular taste of our day. Thoee of our Meads who hay* 
^erueed **our* copy, speak Tsry hlghlr oTlt— fbrtAlieari Inst. Momtldg. 
The preeent Tolume is a beautlM ISmo., of 446 pages, aumerouslT illustrated, and 



eoatains all of the original, except some of the more dry, edentilie details. It Is « 

phatieally an edition for the people ; and, judging from the rapid sale with whleh H ll 
■tsfiig, tt to fliUy apptueUled by thm OhHaWr- tk^mmam, MmtOt^^ 



T. •. ARTHUR'S WORKS. 

[Ths following Lift of Books sis sll wrlttsn bj T. 8. AarauB, ths 
well-known anthor, of whom It hms boon tsid, **thai dging h* hm 
mtH wrimtm • W9td As wadd wuk i» •row,'* Tk^ srs all fotlsn mp 
la tks Wsl sl^te af binding, and ass woitbjr sf a plass in srsix 
honssbold.] _ 

TEN NIGHTS IN A BAB-BOOM, 



This powsrfdll y-wrlttsn work, ons of iks hmi bj its f^pfidrnt AiA&r, 
kss mst with an immenss sale — ^ten tkooitnd ooples ksTlng boon 
ordsrsd within a month of pnblioation* It is a largo 12mo., iUns- 
tratod with a bsantilU Msstotint BngraTing, bj Sartain ; printsd 
on flns whits paper, and bound in ths bsst Bnglish mnslin, gilt 
MMk. Priosll.OO. 



Ths ftDswiag sis a ttm sf ths asny Vstists sf ths Prsss. 

MMomabtow— IT. T. trnd^prntdrnd. 



MMUM.— Jllbr«(m*« LUgrarp ChmUa. 
Writtwi 1« tte Mthor*« «<Mt fonlbl* ui 
Iiitb6«*Tenini 



RghU in a Bar-Boom,*' aomo of tho eonaaqiioiiaaa of taT«ni>kaeplBf, tha 
••aowlBff or tha wind" and "reaping tha wliirlwlnd/' are foUowad b7 a **tmrtnltom- 
KjBinadon," and tha **eloaiaf koana,** p r wan ti nf piatvrea of tmiPal, UuriUinf intaral. 
^Am. OmrUr. 

Tbara is no azafgamlloa In thaaa yafa I b a y MMi to tuMrabaaa Sllad vp fron aetaal 
•baarration.— FMi(KM0*fo Ami*. 



Wabavanad >* »«»tf »w^ -^^^^^ t«>>.>«> t»»^— *, ««^ >.>--^^ u «. > Tp^ji^ tnltnlatrt 
ia da an tnuaaua amount of food.— LosiMiCir Ma pi mt. 

Wa wlab Ibat all loTora oTbaMooau and turn wwvld fiad tkabook. II wtll par tbtm 
fleblT to do ao.— ir. T. Northern BkuU, 

It (a o«fl«l«at aommandaHon of ibia UttU Taliima to any that tt fa from tba grmpblf 
pan of T. B. Aitbnr, wboaa worka will ba nad and rtvaad long altar ba baa pamad 
nwaj. Ha is aa trna ta natwa, aa flur aa ba altampto to azplora tt, aa Shakapaara 
almaalf; and bla warfca, aoaaaqnantlj, bnra as Immanaa popnlarltj.— Jbm ifawii 

Thara am many aoaaaa uaaoalad Ibr patboa and baaa!/. Iki daatk if Itttla Muj 
mat aaanalj b« tntpaaaii.— Jr. T, Aim ^omrmaL 



WHAT CAN WOKAir DO? 

ISmo., with Menotint SngraTing^ .^ -•«.••. — PHss |1^ 




rr^tMB, 



HIT or TALtTABLS AHD POFVLAS KKNO. 
T. 8. ARTHUR'S WORKB— C^mAmtMd. 



i 

RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. 

Prioe, $1.00 

N0TICS8 OP THS PBSSt. 

It oandera to tbe doctiiaet &nd tenets of no Miticnlar Met. and will be foand an azaelf 
lent book to place in the haode of f ounf peo^e. — Sawinnak Oeonfimm. 

It in a work well calenlnted to do good, and to put into tke handa of the jonth ef the 
eonniry .-^Enquirer. 

This work will interest the reader, and at the mom ti»e teaeh Ifoai of praetleal 
▼alae.— Clk. JfeM««g«r, Ft 

It is deftigned to ahow that the beantlee and tndearmeata of Chriatlaaltj are to ha 
developed amid the stern mlltles of ererr^daj life.— rermon/ Mu§enqer. 

U ts a timelT and good book, and ahonld be widelj read, eepedallj bj joang Chria- 
tlans — On^retf Ck. ibraUL, ClnetnnaH. 

Mr. Arthur is already well known ac an eameat man, whoae object haa been to da 
bis part in spreading the doetrinee and teaehinfi of the Christian religion ; and in tha 
preeeat Tolame he nrgem the aeeeetity of ehaiity, and endeaTors to impreee upon tba 
reader the (kct that religion ia for dallf life, '* and cannot be pat aaide at the traaqoil 
close of Sabbath eTenings." — Courier and Engnirer. 

More decidedly religions In its character thaa Arthar*8 other worka, thoogh it ia 
neither doetrloal nor sectarian. — Ok. Tlmei^ ChUsago. 

The pea of T. 8. Arthur ncTer tlree. In this new Tolnma, we preeelve that he la 
atiU laboring s ncceeafhllj in prodndag brief stories, the aiai of which is aioraL Be 
aaf s traly, when he declares that "no special theology li taoght In this Tolnme,** bj 
which he means, we suppose, that controTerted dogmas are not Introdneed. His mala 

Soiat is, ** ReligloB, to be of anr real use to a man, must eome down Into all hU. daily 
a ties, and regulate his actions by a diTine standard.'*— £Mter Kno§ Lttter, 
Ho special theology is taaght in this Tolome. It addr e sse s itself to no particular leel 
er deaomi natioB. It haa ao aim bat to assist men to grow better, aad thence, happier.— 



Arthur has prodneed few Bora M t ki hc t ory books than thla.^jliCa# «imI JSml 



THE HAND WITHOUT THE HEART; 

THE UFB TRIALS OF JEfSIE lOSIVa 
Priot, . 11.00 

The pelat of this steryi's e yp rissii ia the title; aad the atecyilMlf tea sbatplydrawm 
illustration of the fblly and madness of linking together two immortal souls by the 
rough ehalaa of selish interest, mide. er baser passloa. The leasoa taaght la oae of 
deep signiAeance ; and thousands of hearto will throb ia almoet wild respoaaa, te the 
life experiences of Jeesie Loring, who in aU the bitter trials of her aahappy aatoa, 
swerved not a hair's breadth Arom hoaor. principle, or religions daty, tbeagh temptatloa 
eame in its most alluriag shape. As the type of a true woman, she ia worthy to ba 
emhalmed in the memory of every reader.— J&OMftsi- a Argut, 



THE TOme IdDT AT HOME. 

ifla^* «- PHm^ILOO 
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UK «V TIXVABU ABS.rorULAB BOOB. 



T. 8. ABTHUB'S W ORKS—Qmtmned. 



ARTHUR'S SKETCHES 



LIFE iND GBiRlGTER. 

An ootETo Tolamn of orer 400 pftges, beaatifnllj niiutrated, and 
bound in tho best English mnslin, ^^t. Prioe 12.00. 



NOTIOBB or THU FBS8B. 

Th« prMMt Tolam«, eontaiaiac more thaa four hundred flnel j-prlated oetatTO iMtee, 
la iUaetntted bj epieadid enffraTlnn. and mnde pnrtiealnrlj ▼nlnable to ikoee whoTike 
to " eee the (kce of him they talk withal,*' bj a eorreet likeneee of the anthor, flaelj en- 
graved on eteeL^iVtai'« OaadU. 

In the princely manaione of the Atlantic merchaata, and la the mde log caMna of the 
backwoodsmen, the name of Arthor i« eqnallj known and oherUhed as the Mend of 
vittue.— {TroAomV MagoMing. 

We would not ezchanm our copy of theee iketchee, with its story of " The Methodisi 
Preacher/* for any one of the gilt-edged and embossed Annnals which wa have yet seen. 
—Lady'* 9 National Maaastiu. 

The first story in the volume, entitled "The Methodist Preacher, or bights and 
Shadows in the Life of an Itinerant,*' is alone worth the price of the wotk.^-Bvmina 
BulUtin, 

It is emphatically a splendid work.— JRddZatoiois Whig. 

Its worth and cheapness should place it in every person's haads who desins to rend 
aa Interesting book.^Odd FkUow, Boonsboro\ 

** The Methodist Preacher," " Beed-Time and Harresl,*' •' Dyed in the Wool,** are Ml 
of truth as well as instruction, and any one of them is worth the whole price of the 
Tolame ^LotoeU Dcm-ttar, Sev. D. O. Bddy^ Editor. 

There is a raseination about these sketches which so powerftilly interests the reader, 
that few who commence one of them will part with it till it is concluded ; and they will 
bear reading repeatedly.— AiM-ybtt and PnritnunUh Herald. 

Thoee who have not perused these model stories have a rich feast in waiting, and we 
shall be happy if we can be Instrumental In pointing them to it.— Jbmily Visitor, 
MadiBon, CkL 

No library for (kmlly reading should be considered complete without this Tolome, 
wliich is as livelj and entertaining In its eharacter, as it is ealatarj In its influence.— 
K T. TrOmne. 

The work is beautlAiilly illustrated. Thoee who are at all acquainted with Arthur's 
writings need hardlj be told that the preeent work is a pxise to whoerer possesses it— 
If. Y. Bun, 

We know no better book for the table of aaj familj, whether regarded for its ne» 
exterior or valuable contents. — Vo9 PopuU, LowdL 

The qune of the author is la itself a sufldeat recommeadatioa of the work.— Xote^ 
itinel. 



T. 8. Arthur is oae of the best Uterary writers of the age.— fToMkaum, OKrelnOtf. 
Ohio. 

The name alone of the author is a sufllcientjnBaraatM to the reading public of its sur 
IMtHsing merit.— 7^ Argus OaUatin^ Mi»». 

Probably he has not written a line if hich, dylag, he could wish to erase.— POrfetrv 
kurg (Va.) Ckuetts, 



THE WITHERED 

12mo., with fine Mezzotint Frontispiece. 



HEART. 

Cloth Pric« $1.00 



This work has gone through seTeral editions in Bngland although 
published but a few weeks, and has had the most flattering notieea 
from the Eng\ii>\L lh««!^. 



Uir OV VALITABLB AMD FOFTTLAB BO«B. tl 

T. B. ARTHUR'S W ORKQ^Continued. 



Wm\^ anb S^abofos of |leal fife* 

With an Antobiogrsphj and Portrait of the Anthor. Over flre 
hundred pages, octavo, with fine tinted Engrayings. Price $2.00. 

HOTICBS OF THB PRBS8. 

In this Tolame ra»j be foaad » "moral soMioB," which cannot bat afltat for irood 
all who read. The mechanical exceation of the work u retj bcaniifU thronghoat.— 
Sew lAiDen Palladium. 

It is by far the movt ralaablc book ercr published of his works, inasmach as it is ea- 
rlched with a Tery interesting, thoagh brief aatobiograph^. — American Courier. 

No (kmily library is complete withoat a copy of this hohk.^SeoU** Weekly Paper. 

No better or worthier present conld be made to the yonng ; no offeriDC more pare, 
ebaritable, and practicable could be tendered to iho«e who are intenwted in the truly 
oeneTolent reforms of the day. — Oodey'e Lady'e Book. 

The paper, the engravings, the binding, and the literary contents, are all calculated 
to make it a faTorite.— Pevin. Inquirer. 

This Tolume cannot be too highly recom mended. ^ilT. T. TrUmne. 

More good has been elfeeted, than by any other single medium that we know ^.— 
if. Y. Sun. 

The work should be upon the centre-table of erery parent in the land.— iVotional 
Temperance Magaxine. 



LEAVES FSOM THE BOOK OF HUMAN UFR 

Large 12mo. With Thirtj Illastrations and Steel Plate. Price $1.00. 

A single story is worth the price charged for the book.— -Tnton, ifeuburypoHt JfoM. 
*' It includes some of the best humorous sketches of the author." 



[The following Books' are boand in uniform style as " ARTHUR'S 
COTTAGE LIBRARY,*' and are sold in sets, or separately, each 
▼olume being complete in itself. Each volume ia embellished 
with a fine Mezzotint Engraving.] 

THE "T^-A.TT TO I^HOSFEDR. 

AND OTHER TALES. 
Cloth, 12mo., with Mezzotint Engraving, Prioe $1.00« 



TRUE RICHES; OR, WEALTH WITHOUT WINGS. 

AND OTHER TALES. 
Cloth, 12mo., with Mezzotint Engraving, Price $1.00« 



ANGEL OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

AND OTHER TALES. 
Cloth, 12mo.| with Mesiotiiit Bngraving,. — • Price $1.00. 



U UR OT yMhVAJUM AMD POFULAX BOOODk 

T. S. ABTHUE'S W B K S— ConlMtieii. 

GOLDEN filAlNg fM Um lABmT-FIELD. 

Bound in gilt baok and lidet, tlMep, witH * beautiful Menotint Bn- 
graring. 12mo. Price fl.OQ. 

NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

It is mot too much to my, tkat tho Ooldea Onliit hoio p r o— ut ed to tbo reador, uo 
took M will be prodoetlTO of * fltr gvnlir MBonnt of hnmaB happlBooo th&B thoM U 
■Mtnsh of whioh to mmnj are wUliif to rUk domoiHe poooo, hmltb^ •ad otob lifli Itaalf 
Ib » dlntant Mid inhoopitiible rofloiL 

Th«M narnUlTOo, Use all of tbooo wkldl prooood from tko mm* ftblo poa, are r^ 
■larkable not ool j for their OBlortaimiBf and UtoIj pietveo of aotnai lift, bat for their 
admirable moral teadeaex. 

It U printed la exoelloBt itTle, aad ombelliebed with a menotint eaipraTlac. Wo 
•ocdialij reeommoad it to the mror of oar ieadera.^fliod^« Lad^*9 Magatimt. 



[The following four volnmeB contain nearlj 600 pages, IlluBtrated 
with fine Mexzotint Engrayings. Bound in the best manner, and 
■old separatelj or in sets. Thej have been introduced into the 
District, Sabbath-sohool, and other Librariea, and are considered 
one of the best series of the author.] 

THREE ERAS IN A WOMAN'S UFE. 

Comtalmlms MAIDBV, -WIFB, amd MOTHBR. 

Cloth, 12mo., with Messotint Engraving,. - Price $1.(K)L 

•^Tbia, bj maajr, is ooaeldefwl Mr. Axthor'k beet work.** 

TALES OF MARRIED UFR 

Comtalmlms I^OVBRS amd HUSBAVIM^ S'WBBTHBARTS amd 
1¥IVBS, amd MARRIBO amd SIHOI^B. 

Cloth, 12mo., with Messotint Bngraving,...^ Price $1.00. 

** IB this Tolame maj be fooad oemo taloable hiato for wlToa aad haabaads, aa wtl 

ae the young.*' 

TALES OF DOMESTIC UFE. 

Gomtaimlmc 1IADBI.UIB, THB HBI11BS8, THJB KA&TTR 
1¥IFE, amd RUIVBD GAME8TB1E. 

Cloth, 12mo., with Messotint Bngraring, Price $1.00. 

*' Ckmtaias soToral iketehes of thrllllag laterast*' 

TALES OF REAL LIFE. 

Gomtalmlms WKIA^ MARTIlf , PRIDB amd PRIlfCIPI.B9 KA&T 
BI.LI8V FAMIIiT PRIDB, amd AltlCB MBI.TIIiI«B. 

Cloth, 12mo., with Messotint BngraTing,....^........ Price $14)0« 

•« Thto TolmsM flTOi the csp«rioBo« or vMllife bj may who foud Ml tMritad.* 
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T. 8. ABTHUB'S WO RKS^OufUimecL 
A BOOK OF STARTLING INTEREST. 



THE INeSI. AND TOE DEUON. 

A handsome 12mo. volume. Price $1.00 



In this exciting story Mr. Abthub hms taken hold of the reader'! 
attention with a more than oBoallj rigorous grasp, and keeps him 
absorbed to the end of the Tolume. The book is one of START 
LIMQ INTSRBST. lU lessons should be 

DT THE HEABT OF EyEET HOTHES. 

Onward, with a power of demonstration that makes oonrietlon a 
neoessitj, the Author sweeps through his subject, fuolnating at 
everj step. In the union of 

THBHiUKa 9BAMATIG JLMCJLDJbLNT, 

with moral lessons of the highest importance, this Tolume stands 
forth pre-eminent among the author's many fine productions. 

NOTioas or thb fbbbb. 

A storr of m«eh pow«r, Imbaed with thftt ezotllent mond and raligioQS iplitt wlilflk 
fenrftdM aU hU wiitlnffs.— M Y. CknmleU. 

This Tolnme it among his bMt j^rodoctloni, and worthj of a plaoe om orarj e«ilfe- 
table.— Oarion, Pa.t Betnntr, 

This is a most (iMeiiiatiiiff hook, ona whieh the raadar wiU Sad tt mdto bari la laj 

ikU wUhoat rtadiag to the last ft^g^-^ASbamif, if. T^ Jomrmalamd Omritt. 



THE GOOD TIME COMING. 

Large 12mo., with line Messotint Frontlspieoe, Price tl*00 

II Is Ilka arorj thlag amaoallng fh>m that sonr a s w orth readiag.— XUhIo Biadt, 

It U aharactarUed by aU the ezeeUenaieN of hla stjla. '^JPMIa. BwiUtim. 

It is a book the most sornpaloos pacaat may plaea la tha haad af hla ahUd^^ lN ta i 
4^nm Tranter^. 



U Xnt «V TIEMBIB AD ttKVUM 

T. S. ABTHUB'B WOBKS— OmMMeif. 

The Old Kan's Bride^ Prioe$1.00 

Heart HktoriM and lift PiotnxM, • " 1.00 

Sparing to Spend; or, The Loftons and 
Finkertona, « 1.00 

Home Soenea, " 1.00 



OP 



% WliiKE 



Two volfl. in ona By (Jen. S. P. Lyman, Price $1.00, 



EZTBACT FBOH PBEFACB. 

The Personal Memorials, which compose so large a portion of 
iheee volames, are ft'om the pen of Geo. S. P. Lyman, whose inti- 
mate and confidential relations with Mr. Webster afford a sufficient 
guarantee for their authenticity. They are believed by the publisher 
to embrace a more copious collection of original and interesting 
memoranda, concerning the life and character of the great States- 
man whose recent deato has created so deep a sense of bereayemeni 
throughout the country, than has hitherto oeen given to the worid. 



COOK'S mm roord the world. 



Two yolomes in one^ 



Price $1.00 
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THE MASTER-SPIRIT OF THE AQE. 

THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HISTORY 

OF 

NAPOLEON THE THISD, 

WITH ^ 

Biographical Notices of his most Distinguished 
Ministers, Generals and Favorites. 

BY SAMUEL M. SMUCKER, A.M. 

Author of *'Goart and Relffn of Catharine 11./* ^'Nicholaa I., Kmperor of 
*' Life of Alexander Hamilton," etc, ete. 



This interesting and valuable work is embellished with splendid 
Steel Plates, done by Mr. Sartain in his best stjle, including 

THE EMPEROR, THE EMPRESS, aUEEV H0RTEH8S, 
AND THE COUNTESS CASTIGLIONE. 

The work contains orer 400 pages of closelj-printed matter, and 
has been prepared with much care from authentic sources, and fur- 
nishes a large amount of information in reference to the Emperoi 
of the French, 

HIS COURT, AND FRANCE UNDER THE SECOND EMPIRE, 

which is entirely new to American readers. This work is the only one, 
either in English or French, which boldly and accurately describes 

THK RBAI« CHARACTKR, THK PRIVATB MORAI^S, TUK 
PUBLIC FOI^ICT, OF NAPOI^BOV THB THIRD. 

1^ Copies sent by mail on receipt of the price, $1.25. 

NOTICES OT THB FBBSS. 

This It a verj ralnable eontribntlon to the literature of the preeent time. An eztr^ 
ordinary amonnt of information is given in the present Tolnme. Lilie all tlM other 
work* of the (rraoeful and floent author, it moat eommand a verj large popularity.— 
PkiUuMpMa Mercury, 

It is the most complete biographT of the French Emperor yet pmhUabed, ud brings 
evenU down to the present time.— ^olfimore RepuUiean. 

This book is well written, printed on good paper, U neaay bound, good dae, and sold 
cheap.— Fai^ Spirit, Chambertilmrg* 

This work doee fnll and ample JusUee to the subject. It U a productioa of suMrior 
ability. Mr. Smnoker is an accumpllshed writer. He is learned and accurate in hla 
researches, and his style is polished and seholarlike, so that be produces worki of Iter. 
Ung Talne and permanent interest.— PftOo^dpUa Ditpatck, 
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TfltllllK ABffilTBilS 

Auova 
BY JOHN FBOST, LU). 

OOMPBISINa THB MOST RIMABKABLV 

Personal Narratives of Events in the 
Early Indian Wars, 

AS WILL AS OF 

nrCIBEHTS DT THE BECEVT IHDIAH HOSTILITIES Dl 
MEXICO AHD TEXAS, 

lUnstratad with over 800 Bngrarings, from designs bj W. Croomo, 
and other distingiifslied artists. It contains over 500 pages 
12mo. Boond in clotli, gilt back. Price, $1.26. 



THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 

COMPRISING 

A View of the Present State of the Vations of the World, 

their If ames, Customs, and Pecnliarities, and their Political, 

Moral, Social, and Industrial Condition. 

luterspersed with Historical Sketches and Anecdotes, by William 
PixKocK, author of the Histories of England, Greece, and Rome. 
Enlarged, revised, and embellished with several hundred En- 
gravings, including twentj-four finely-colored Plates, from designs 
of Croome, Devereux, and other distinguished artists. It con- 
tains over 600 pages, bovnd in embossed morocco, gilt back. 
Pries 12.75 



Uir Of YALVABU AHD VOFVLAB BOOBl 



It 



THS 



BiniE HELDS OF THE BEVOIOTIOR. 

ooMPBianro Dncmrnon ov zei 

Different Battlesi Sieges, and other Events of 
the War of Independence. 

INTERSPERSED WITH CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTES. 

ninstrated with nmneroas Bngraringa, and a fine Mesaotint Frontia- 
pieoe. Bj Thomab T. Rhoaimu Large 12mo. Price $1.00. 



ooN-orBN-xs. 



The Sergeant and the Indiana. 
Baming of the Gaspee. 
The Great Tea Kiot. 
The First Prayer in Congress. 
Battle of Lexington. 
Fight at Concord Bridge. 
Capture of Tioonderoga. 
Battle of Banker's Hill. 
Attack on Quebec. 
Attack on Snllivan's Island. 
The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 
Firmness of Washington. 
Capture of General Lee. 
Capture of General Presooti. 
General Prescott Whipped. 
Battle of Trenton. 
Battle of Princeton. 
(General Lafajette. 
Battle of Brandjwine. 
Battle of Germantown. 
Battle of Red Bank. 



Burgojne's Inyasion^ Battle of 

Bennington. 
Heroic Exploit of Peter Fran- 

oisoo. 
Andrew Jackson. 
Siege of Yorktown — Snrrendei 

of Comwallis. 
George Rogers Clarke. 
Death of Captain Biddle. 
Patriotism of Mother Bailej. 
The Dutchman and the Rake. 
Simon Kenton. 
The Murder of Miss M'Crea. 
Massacre at Wyoming. 
Treason of Arnold. 
Patriotism of Elisabeth 2aM. 
Stonj Point. 
John Paul Jones. 
Battle of King's Mountain. 
Burning of Colonel Crawford* 
Battle of the Cowpena. 
Baron Steuben. 
Mrs. Bosarth. 



PIONEER LIFE IN THE WEST 

Camprising the Adrentures of Booin, Kmov, Bsaut, Claiks, Th« 
Wrktscls, and others, in their Fierce Encounters with the In 
dians* Price 4ll.U0. 



10 lUr or YALVABUI AMD TCPULU BOOU 

[The following two TolnmeB b^ 8. 1L Smucksb, Esq., lutre liad a 
Urge sale, and are considered the beet Biographies of these great 
statesmen published. Each is illustrated with a fine and correct 
Bteel Portrait. The Life of Hamilton has been reriewed bj his 
son, now residing near New York, who speaks of it in the highest 
terms.] 

THE UFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

Bj 8. IL Bhvgkxb, A.M., author of "Life and Reign of Nicholas L 
Bmperor of Russia," ftc, &o. Large 12mo. of 400 pages. Cloth 
With fine BUel Portrait. Price $1.25. 

% life anb Cimes of ^Itsranbtr yamiltm 

Bj S. M. Shvgkxb, A.M., author of "Life and Reign of Nicholas L, 
Bmperor of Russia,*' &c., &c. Large 12mo., with Portrait. Orer 
400 pages. Price $1.25. 



THB BLESSINGS OF AN OPEN BIBLE; as shown in the His- 
tory of Christianitj, from the Time of onr Saviour to the Present 
Dajr. Bj Vibcbnt W. Milvbr. With a View of the latest Deyelop- 
mcDts of Rome's Hostility to the Bible, ss exhibited in the Sand- 
wich Islands, in Tuscany, in Ireland, Prance, &c., and an ezpos4 
of the absurdities of the Immaculate Conception, and the Idola- 
trous Veneration of the Virgin Mary. By Rbt. Josbpu P. Bbbo, 
D.D., author of "The Jesuits," "Church and State," ko., Ac. 
12mo., 430 pp. Illustrated with numerous Engravings, ^une 
in muslin, gilt back. $1.00 



THE WORLD IN A POCKET BOOK. 

By WiLUAM H. Crump. New Revised Edition, brought down to 
1858. Price $1.25. 

This work is a Compendium of Useful Knowledge and General 
Reference, dedicated to the Manufacturers, Farmers, Merchants, 
and Mechanics of the United States — to all, in short, with whom 
time is money — and whose business avocations render the acquisi- 
tion of extensive and diversified information desirable, by the short- 
est possible road. The volume, it is hoped, will be found worthy 
ef a place in every household — in every family. It may indeed be 
termed a library in itself. 
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[The author of this volnme, Mrs. H. O. Clabkb, Ib well knowB m 
the editress of the ** Mother's Bl&gasine," one of the oldest and 
best Magasines published. This rolume contains her bes 
Sketches in Prose and Poetry, and should be in every library in 
the land.] 



SOCIAL HALF HOURS WITH THE HOUSEHOLO. 

OeUTO, 400 pages, Illustrated with line Steel Plates. Price 12.00. 



[The two following volumes, '*The Pilgrim's Progress," and "Life 
of Christ and his Apostles," are from new stereotype plates, and 
are pronounced by all the best Editions published of these popu- 
lar standard works. The type is of good sixe, and being pricted 
on good paper can easily be read by the old as well as the young. 
In **The Pilgrim's Progress," the marginal notes of the original 
English edition have been preserved, which gives it a great ad- 
vantage over the common editions. It also contains ** Grace 
Abounding to the Chief of Sinners," which, by many, is con- 
sidered his great master-piece. To the *' Life of Christ and his 
Apostles" is added a History of the Jews, from the Earliest Ages 
down to the Present Time, bringing the history down later than 
in any other volume.] 

FLEETWOOD'S 

LIFE OF CHRIST IND IIS APOSTLES. 

WITH A 

HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 

Large 12mo., bound in cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.00« 

BDmn PIIGRII'S PROGBESS, 

IVOLUDIVe 

"ORAOE ABOUHDINa TO THE OHIEr OF SOniEBa'' 

Large 12mo., over 600 pages. Bound in eloth. BeantilUly Ubuh 
traud. Price $1.00. 
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''LIVINa AND LOVING." 

A COLLECTION OF SKETCHES. 

BT MISS T. F. TOWNSEND. 

Larg« ISmo.^ with line SUel Portrait of tho Author. Bovnd b 
olotk. Priooll.OO. 



OOZTTSXTXa. 



MnrieL 

To Arthur, Asleep. 

The Memory Bells. 

Mend tho Breaohei. 

The Sanshine aflor the Saia. 

Uy Piotare. 

Little Meroj if Dead. 

The Old Letters. 

The Foantain Tery Far Down. 

The Rain in the Afternoon. 

Tlie Blossom in the Wildemesa. 

The Mistake. 

Ootober. 

Twice Loring. 

The Old Mirror. 

Tlie Country Graveyard. 



Now. 

The Door In the Heart. 

My Stop-Mother. 

The Broken Threat. 

Qlimpses inside tho Cart. 

The Old Stove. 

The Old Rug. 

The ''Making-Up." 

Next to Me. 

Only a Dollar. 

The TempUtioa and the Tri- 
umph. 

Bxtraots from a Valedictory 
Poem. 

December. 



NOTICXB or THS FBXBB. 

We mlsrht mj manj thiogw In (kror of this dellghtfal publleation, but we de«m It «n 
BeceMMTj. HaHbtDde iiboQld bay It for tbdr wiree, loTer* tboald bnjr tt for their eweel* 
bearlB, Mends ibonld bay it for their Meade— « prettier oad more entertaining gift conld 
■ot be ftTen— «uid every body ehoold bay it for tbemeelree. It onght to lie dreolnted 
throagboat the land. It earriee •nnahine whereTer it goes. One each book is worth 
Bore than all the *' yeilow-coTered traeb'* OTer pablished.^6Fedey> Lady*§ Book, 



SYBIL lO^^ROE; OR, THE FORGER'S DAUGHTER. 

Bj Mabtha Bussbll. Pkioi $1.00. 



THE DESERTED FAMILY; 

OB, 

TBI WANDERIiraS OF All OBTOAST 

9y Paol CBsnoir. Prio« $1.00. 
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ANNA CLAYTONi 

OB, 

A Tale of R«al Life. Prioe $1.00. 

HOTIOaS OT TES PJEUDBB. 

Ttehlfli Utenry ehMMtor, and thepMnliar CwIbtm of tbt ^dl, vnlbldlfef leeiiM of 

**real lib,** and of aflbelliig and •T«a tarribl* intMwl, will imnrMi 'cTwy on* who 

•ntofi upon the ilorj. Then U onoof h of tho boanllftU, nUjftil, and trinnphant, to 

oIUto Um dark ahadiaf of tho pMnrt ; and tkoM wbo aaTO nai tiM Mtuo work 

rediet for it a popolarltj whieh few works of ftho kind baro oror oi^ojod.— So«toi» 

onmaL 

We were led to ozpeei a wexk of trtraovdlnarx interte l d oddedly the beet popular 
lale of th« seawn.— BoftoM Am. 

A work of nneommoiL power, and of nuitLng aad abeorUag intereet— So«toi» 2We- 
graph, 

A work of Terj bigb order. The storr aoree on with a force, direetneie of aim, and 
dignified moral tone, whieh ererj eenaible reader will admire^ There ie about it no- 
thiasr flimsx or triling, no (bolieh ffoeelp, no eeneelen and lillj talk, thrown in to matt 
out a book. It ie coo earnest and baalness-llke for raeh poor resorts. * * It is sneh 
a sp««iraen of IXttnrf workmanship in the story line as it la rsfteahlnir to get hold et 
^"Saturday Evening Otuttts, 

A well-eoneeiTed and flnely-WTftten tale, ef high moral enellenet, and wmM tea- 
deney. The plot is exceedingly attraetiTe, and the style of the author is pnrs and 
Tigorons.— fiontoft OourUr. 

It Is written in a graphic, ont-spoken style : the incidents are tme to nature, not orer- 
drawn, distorted, or feeble. It ta not only highly intelliietnal, but a wwk of uneommom 
and absorbing interest. — Ufuid Samttsl. 

It is declared to be a book, not of lletioa. but of fheta— things whieh hare actually 
oeenrred— broagbt together and arranged with skill In a narratiTC form. Our present 
acquaintance with the character and aeeomplishmenta of the writsr leads us to antiel- 
pate, when we shall have read It, an entire concurrence with the strong rseommeadir* 
tions of the Boston papers.— ^«if Tork Indtpen d m d. 



[The four following booki are bound in mniform etjle, with MX 
gilt baok and side stunp, and are well worth a plaoe in the Li- 
brarj of the jonng man or woman.] 

Sket ^ome; or, jfrienlDs^s (iolbtn ^Itar. 

B7 Fbancbs C. Psrciyal, 16mo. Meiaotint Frontispiece, oloth| 
gilt baok and oentre. Price $1.00. 

THE AVGBL 7I8IT0B; or, 70ICB8 OF IHS ZEBABT. 

16mo., with Meootint BngraTlng. Price tl«0O. 

16mo., with HesMtiat BngraTlttg. Prteefl.OOi 

THE HORmva STAR; 0B| SIBBOLS OT OHBIBT. 

Bj Rbt. Wm. 1L Thatsr, author of "Hints ibr the ^p1ll•hold.*' 
•*Pattor'aHoUdajOift/>fto.,&o. l«mo. Price |1.00l 
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FEBILS AND PLEASUSES 

OF 

A i!9if ira um. 

With fine colored Plates. Large 12mo. Price $1.00 

From the Table of Contents we leleet flie following as 
samples of the Style and Interest of the Work. 

Baiting for an Alligator — ^Morning among the Rookj Honntaini— 
Enoonnter with Shoshoneei — A Griulj Bear— Fight and terrible 
BAsnlt — ^Fire on the Mountains — ^Narrow Esoape— The Beaver Re- 
gion — Trapping Beaver — A Jonmej and Hunt through New 
Mexico — Start for Sonth America — Hnnting in the Forests of 
Brazil — Hunting on the Pampas — A Hunting Expedition into the 
interior of Africa — Chase of the Rhinoceros — Chase of an Elephant 
— The. Roar of the Lion — Herds of Wild Elephants — Lions attacked 
by Beohuanas — Arrival in the Region of the Tiger and the Ele 
phant — Our First Elephant Hunt in India — A Boa Constrictor — ^A 
Tigeiv-A Lion— Terrible Conflict^Elephant Catching— Hunting 
the Tiger with Elephants — Crossing the PTreuees — Encounter 
with A Bear— A Pigeon Hunt on the Ohio— A Wild-Hog Hunt in 
Texas— Hunting the Black-tailed Deer. 



fllTlNG Umn IN THE WILDS OF AFRICl. 



OOMPRISIVO 



The Thrilling Adventures of Cumming, Harris, 

and other daring Hunters of Uons, Elephants, 

Giraffes, Buffaloes, and other Animals. 

Fries, |l.oe 
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SIX Y£iLES 

ROBTHEBH tHD 'CERTRU URICl. 

Traveli and Disooverief in Horth and Central Afiioa,being a 

Jonrnal of an Expedition undertaken nnder the auspices 

of H. B. Migesty's Ooyemment, in the Tears 1849-18S5. 

By henry BARTH, PhJ)., D.CIi., 

Pellow of the Bojal Oeognphlcal and AdiUit Sooletias, •U,, «Ca. 

Price, $1.25. 

Barth's Traysls nr Nobthbrn and Obntbal Afrioa shoald be 
read by every one who has Livimgstone's Tbaybls-— by many it is 
considered sUll more interesting. 

HOTICB8 OF THB PRB8S. 

The researehat of Dr. Barth ar« of the highest Interwt. Few men haT« aztitad no 
qnalifled, both In intellectual abllltj and a Tigorons bodily eonstitatlon, for tha ptril- 
•oa part of an African diecorerer ae Dr. Barth.— London Ttnu». 

Bvery chapter preeente matter of more original Interent than an ordinary Tolnma of 
traTOls. This is high praise, bnt it is dne to the intelligenee and ual of Dr. Barth, 
who pursued his adrentures with unflinching courage, and neglected no Ofrportnnltiea. 
His discoTories, in fket, are parallel with those of Dr. LiTingstone In the South. VFa 
eonfese that such a relation has for ns an Intense interest; we are rare that no 
■erions reader will be disappointed in the narratiTe of Dr. Barth, which, sprinkled 
with anecdotes, Taried bf glittering deeeriptioni of landscapes and manners, written 
With vigor and simplicity, and disclosing amid the gloom of AMca the secrets of 
centuries, is a rich repertory of knowledge, and dssarres to take Ita place among the 
elassics of travel. — London Leader. 

Tliis Tolume contains an account of the jonmeylngi, dlscoTeries, and adrentursa 
of one of the most enterprising trarelMrs of the age, condensed from his extended narra- 
tiTe, recently published in three large octaro Tofumee. The work is Intended for many 
who feel a deep Interest in Dr. Barth's gre»t expedition, who would know whatCTer 
Is worth knowing in respect to the condition, the elTilitaUon, and prospects of men ia 
Africa, bnt who hare neither time nor money to procure and read the sdenttflc, minute 
and balky Tolumes from which the present has been abridged. The work is well 
printed and illustrated.— Cftri««an Obterver, PhUadOpMa. 

Here we hare the entire subject-matter Israed ia a single Tolume, with mape and 
Illustrations, and at a rery low price ; while flrom the deep Interest of its pages, wa 
predict that It will command what booksallars rejoice to call a ** run.'* The book ia 
also enriched with notes from the ezpedltioBa of Biehardaon, Daaham and Glapparton. 
^^PennMhocLnia Inouirer. 

It is got up in Hr^radley's anal style of eleganaa and beauty. It Is plsMaat to look 

^to handle, and to read.— OalMnMa (Pa.) DemoeraL 
ITe commend the rolume to all who desire a peafeet eombinatlon of instraetlTe and 
Interesting reading. Besides the contents, the typographical appearance of the work la 
aUke credTtoble and attractiTO.— AeAool Journal, PhtiadelpMa, 

Mr. Bradley deserres the thanks and patronage of the public for offering the result of 
recent explorations in a cheap and very handsome form. Few publishers oqnaL and 
none excel him in the mechanical azoentioii of hia vablieations.— ileoord qJT l*lnu§, 
WOh'^barre, Pa. 

Like all of Mr. Bradley's publieatlons, It U elegantly got up, and eontaining, as it 
does, so large an amount of matter, OSS pagos, ezclusiTe of mape and engrarings, is 
one of the cheapest books oTor published la this coniutoT. Wo strongly urge oar tmdmi 
to send for it Plioe $l.Sft..i>ittfto» OoMtti^ Pa. 
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IHDIA AND THE INDIAN MUTIHT. Comprising a com- 
plcte History of Hindootitan, from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent day, with ftill particalars of the recent Mutiny in India. 
Illustrated with numerous engravings. By Henry Frederick Mal- 
colm. This work has been gotten up with great care, and mav be 
relied on as complete and accurate; making one of the most thril- 
lingly interesting books published. It contains illustrations of all 
the great battles and Bi(^gi*s, makin^f a large 12mo. volume of about 
450 pages, and Ih sold at tlie low price of $1.25. 

Tho lr»Kic«I evi*nm of the war will not unlj be read with thrilling Intmst, bat the 
hlMturjr of India will b« nudled by all cla m e a . The work before at is well oalcnlatM 
to tinpart th» knfiwl(>d^ of India»aBd the Rebellion, which Ih iioaKhi by thoee wiuMta 
eurionitjr Um Iteen exoited, as it K\r^*, in one Tolame, a popaiar history of the eoantxj 
at diifert'Dt rpucht.— HHra/ Jftw I'oHur. 

Thu Work appears to be one to meet the demand for InfinnaatloB respecting India . 
V. 8. JuunuU. 



THE LADIES* WORK-TABLE BOOK ConUining clear and 
practical instructions in plain and fancy needlework, embroidery, 
knitting, netting, and crochet. With numerous engravings, illus- 
trativo of the various stitches in those useful and fashionable em- 
ployments. Price $1.00. 

BOOK OF AKECD0TE8 AKD BTTDOET OF FITS. Con- 
taining a collection of over 1000 of the most laughable savings and 
jokes of celebrated wits and humorists. Just published. 336 
pages, I2mo., muslin. $1.00. 

HIOHWATHEK, ROBBERS, AND BAIfBITTI, of all coun- 
tries, with colored and other engravings. Contents — (rcnoral view 
of Banditti and Robbers, The Robber of tho Abruzzi, The Brigands 
of Calabria, Francatrina, Beuincasa and others, Scarollo, The Var- 
darelli, Don Cicu, or tne Priest Robber, Roman Banditti, Brigands 
of Lombardy, Neapolitan and Roman Brigands, Spanish Brigands, 
The Robber King, etc., etc Handsomely bound in one volume. 
Price «1.00. 



HAMPTOK HEIOHTS ; or. The Spinster's Maid. By Caleb 
Starbuck. 450 pages. 12mo. Price $1.25. 

LIVES AM) EXPLOITS OF THE MOST KOTED BUCCA- 
NEERS AND PIRATES of all Countries. Handsomely illus- 
trated, containing the Buccaneers of America, Robin Hood, Jack 
Bird, Tom Cox, Tom Jones, Chinese Pirates, Colonel Jack, Claude 
Duval, etc., etc. One volume, cloth. Price $1.00. 



WHILE IT WAS HORNIHG. By Virginia F. Townsend, 
editor of Arthur's Magazine. Price $1.00. 

This la an exeeedinisiy iDtereatlnff and weli-writt<?n book. We bare raraly met a 
more thoroughly dome»tie itory. uIh Tery much ia the style of MIm AuHtfet't noTol% 
pnxe and eweet in iu morals, and kindly and fentle in its lesaoaa.— iT. Y. IkxHy rimet 
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